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PEEFACE. 


I  HAVE  written  this  book  to  shew  why  just  and 
generous  men,  instead  of  sympathising  with  the 
slaveholders  in  America,  should  promote,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the 
reunion  of  the  Slave  States  with  the  Free,  and  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  emancipation  and  reunion. 

We  have  reason  to  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the 
slave  system,  because  it  is  a  curse  not  only  to  the 
slaves  whom  it  torments,  and  to  the  slaveless  whites 
whom  it  degrades,  but  also  to  the  slaveholders, 
wdiom  it  has  rendered,  in  many  cases,  proud,  irrit- 
able, licentious,  and  revengeful.""'  Emancipation,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  raising  the  slaves  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  industrious,  educated,  and  contented 
peasantry,  will,  while  it  improves  the  other  wdiites, 
secure  to  the  landowners  their  incomes,  without  the 

*  See  Olmsted,  Helper,  Aughey,  Kemble,  Jacksou,  &c.  &c.,  passijn. 
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crimes  wliicli  now  blacken  tlieir  characters,  and  the 
fears  which  now  disturb  their  peace. 

It  will  also  facilitate  reunion.  Slavery  alone  has 
inspired  the  slaveholders  with  the  w^ish  to  break 
loose  from  the  just  authority  of  their  government, 
and  it  alone  now  hinders  their  return.  Cherishing 
the  guilty  dream  of  a  slave  empire  which  shall  sur- 
pass the  United  States  both  in  extent  and  power, 
Mr  Jefferson  Davis  has  said  to  this  sin  of  slavery, 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.     By  tliee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  the  North  I  hold  ; 
By  thee  and  more  than  half-  perhaps  shall  reign, 
As  men  ei-e  long  and  this  new  woiid  shall  know." 

His  colleagues  have  shared  in  his  ambition.  But 
w4ien  the  slaveholders  are  once  subdued,  and  eman- 
cipation effected,  the  South  will  have  no  longer  any 
motive  for  separation. 

As  this  rebellion  has  been  unprovoked,  and  there- 
fore criminal  (Rom.  xiii.  1-4),  Christians  cannot 
wish  it  success,  because  they  cannot  wish  the  triumph 
of  crime.  The  revolt  of  eleven  States  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio,  against  their  President  and  Con- 
gress, is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  the  revolt  of 
eleven  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn 
against  the  Queen  and  Parliament ;  and,  as  we 
should  expect  every  Christian  in  the  United  States 
to    condemn   the    causeless   insurrection   of  eleven 
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Southern  counties,  tliey  may,  with  equal  reason, 
expect  every  Christian  in  England  to  condemn  a 
causeless  insurrection  of  their  eleven  Southern  States. 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  under  this  divine 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'^ 
And  if  we  should  not  like  a  revolt  of  our  eleven 
Southern  counties,  we  should  not  rejoice  in  the  re- 
volt of  their  eleven  Southern  States. 

Eeunion  is  necessary  for  the  slaves.  If  the  slave- 
holders can  secure  their  independence,  the  negroes 
must  relinquish  all  hope  of  liberty  ;  for  the  slave- 
holders frankly  say  that  they  will  rather  die  than 
concede  it.  Instead  of  emancipating  their  slaves, 
they  will  augment  their  number  by  reopening  the 
slave  trade  ;  and  should  these  unfortunates  ever  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  be  dangerous,  they  will 
murder  them  rather  than  set  them  free. 

Reunion  is  necessary  for  the  South.  For  if  the  slave- 
holders secure  their  independence,  they  will  com- 
plete the  serfdom  of  the  slaveless  whites,  and  they 
will  spread  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  violence  over 
the  whole  leprous  Confederation. 

Keunion  is  necessary  to  the  United  States.  The 
rebellion  of  five  millions  and  a-half  against  their 
President  and  country  will  be  as  mischievous  there, 
as  the  rebellion  of  five  millions  and  a-half  against 
their  Queen  and  country  would  be  here.     The  sue- 
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cess  of  the  rebellion,  after  dismembering  the  United 
States,  would  lead  to  new  secessions  ;  and  would 
rob  them  of  trade  as  well  as  territory.  It  would 
disfigure  their  hitherto  peaceful  interior  with  such 
fortresses  as  those  which  guard  the  Italian  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  empire  ;  and  would  forbid  the  thun- 
ders of  American  conflict  ever  to  cease.  In  the  event 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  Euro- 
pean nation,  it  would  enable  the  South  to  conduct 
the  enemy  unchecked  very  nearly  to  the  walls  of 
their  capital  ;  and  in  peace,  it  would  burden  them 
with  the  taxes  of  war,  while  it  would  endanger  their 
liberties  by  forcing  them  to  maintain  such  stand- 
ins;  armies  as  those  of  Eussia  and  of  France. 

In  one  respect,  it  would  prove  a  much  more  fatal 
blow  to  them  than  a  similar  disruption  would  be  to 
us.  Our  Southern  counties  could  never  hold  a  much 
larger  population  than  they  have  at  present;  but 
the  territory  which  the  slaveholders  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  wrest  from  the  nation,  being  ten  times 
as  large  as  all  England,  and  thirty  times  greater 
than  that  which  eleven  Southern  counties  could  tear 
from  us,  Avill  in  the  course  of  years  maintain  a  slave- 
holding  population  large  enough  to  inflict  the  great- 
est injuries  on  the  Free  States.  Masters  of  700,000 
square  miles,  they  may  soon,  by  immigration  and 
the  slave  trade,  have  ten  millions  of  whites  sus- 
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tained  by  ten  millions  of  Africans.  All  these 
whites,  united  by  the  slave  system,  and  loathing  the 
Free  States,  would  be  contiguous  «to  those  States 
along  a  frontier  of  a  thousand  miles.  Proud,  un- 
scrupulous, aggressive,  warlike,  and  determined  to 
acquire  new  territory,  they  would  be  a  constant  peril 
to  the  Union  ;  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  rival 
powers  would  be  embittered  by  mutual  wrongs,  no 
less  than  by  opposite  institutions.  Without  reunion, 
there  never  can  be  peace  again  upon  that  continent. 
Eeunion  would,  however,  be  a  small  benefit  to 
the  nation  without  emancipation,  should  slavery  be 
retained  throusih  the  efforts  of  the  least  enlia^htened 
and  the  least  patriotic  portion  of  the  people.  After 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  have  been  obliged  to 
submit  to  law,  this  disease  would  immediately  reopen 
all  the  old  sores  of  the  nation.  Unable  to  endure 
anti-slavery  discussions,  the  slaveholders  would  insist 
on  gagging  the  nation,  and  the  nation  would  refuse 
to  be  gagged.  New  Calhouns  on  the  one  hand, 
and  new  Websters  on  the  other,  would  renew  the 
congressional  strifes  of  past  years.  Discontents, 
debates,  slaveholding  encroachments.  Southern  con- 
spiracies, and  ever-growing  hatred  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  would  end  in  a  new  rebel- 
lion, sustained  by  greater  numbers,  and  ensanguined 
by  more  extensive  slaughter. 
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Keunion  without  emancipation,  imposed  by  force 
and  endured  with  rehictance,  would  be  dashed  to 
atoms  at  the  first  practicable  moment ;  but  reunion 
with  emancipation  will  be  complete  and  lasting. 
Southern  landlords  will  be  as  rich  as  before,  and 
much  more  respectable  ;  their  labourers  will  be  a 
free,  industrious,  and  happy  peasantry,  from  among 
whom  many  will  rise  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
as  happens  to  our  own  working  classes ;  the  slave- 
less  whites,  perceiving  the  rewards  of  labour,  and 
emulating  the  virtues  of  the  labourers,  will  become 
like  the  enlightened  and  estimable  farmers  of  Con- 
necticut ;  the  South  prosperous  and  contented,  will 
be  a  strength  and  glory  to  the  Union ;  and  the 
Union — homogeneous,  opulent,  and  peaceable — will 
be  our  best  customer  as  well  as  our  surest  ally. 

Then  at  length  we  shall  get  our  cotton  from 
those  States  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  because  the 
labourers,  as  well  as  the  landlords,  will  be  enriched 
by  our  custom ;  and  they  will  take  our  goods  in 
larger  quantities,  because  both  the  middle  class, 
which  now  scarcely  exists,  and  the  working  classes, 
both  white  and  black,  which  are  now  penniless,  will 
be  able  to  buy  them.  For  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
we  must  wish  emancipation  to  accompany  reunion. 

Every  Christian  must  be  always  a  friend  of  peace. 
To  establish  universal  peace,   peace   between   God 
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and  man,  peace  in  the  Christian's  soul,  peace  be- 
tween neighbours,  and  peace  between  all  the  nations, 
was  one  object  of  our  Saviour's  coming  ;  and  He  has 
promised  to  accomplish  it.*  War,  which  is  always 
productive  of  crime  and  misery,  is  especially  hate- 
ful when  waged  by  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. 

On  the  American  Continent,  slaveholders  calling 
themselves  Christians  have  broken  out  into  a  rebel- 
lion forbidden  by  God,  and  have  caused  the  death 
of  above  three  hundred  thousand  white  men,  that 
they  may  retain  the  power  to  torment  four  millions 
of  blacks.  We  cannot  but  wish  to  see  this  double 
scandal  ended.  And  as  the  rebellion,  besides  occa- 
sioning great  suffering  to  the  American  people,  is 
starving  our  countrymen  in  Lancashire,  we  have 
special  reason  for  wishing  to  see  peace  re-established. 
But  peace  without  emancipation  and  reunion  would 
be  worse  than  w^ar. 

Peace  without  reunion  would  perpetuate  the 
slavery  of  the  negroes,  and  establish  the  despotism 
of  the  slaveholders,  it  would  be  the  triumph  of 
rebellion  and  tyranny,  and  it  would  inflict  upon 
the  United  States  irreparable  evils.  Dishonourable 
and  disastrous,  it  would  suspend  the  miseries  of  the 
conflict  only  to  double  them  ;  and  leading  to  worse 

*  Ps.  Ixxii.  7  ;  Isa.  ii.  4,  ix.  6,  7  ;  Zech.  ix.  9,  10  ;  Luke  ii.  14. 
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wars  hereafter,  it  would  be  worse  tlian  the  war  which 
it  ends. 

Peace  with  reunion,  but  without  emancipation, 
would  be  also  worse  than  war.  For  in  this  case  it 
would  likewise  prolong  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  would  lead  to  such 
discussions,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  nation, 
as  would  end  in  a  fiercer  rebellion,  and  in  a  more 
sanguinary  .strife. 

A  peace,  therefore,  without  emancipation  and  re- 
union is  such  as  none  but  traitors  will  propose,  and 
none  but  fools  accept ;  but  peace  with  emancipation 
and  reunion,  under  which  all  will  enjoy  their  rights, 
and  all  will  be  contented,  will  be  solid,  beneficent, 
and  durable. 

The  success  of  the  slaveholders  would  hinder  these 
blessings,  because  without  compulsion  they  will  never 
consent  to  emancipation  or  reunion,  and  the  nation 
can  never  consent  to  peace  without  these  accom- 
paniments. But  if  God  grant  victory  to  the  Federals, 
they  may  soon  obtain  them.  If  General  Lee  has 
invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  chiefly  to 
clothe  and  feed  his  "  poor  ragamuffins,"  or  to  raise 
the  flagging  spirits  of  tlie  South,  he  may  find  that 
his  supplies  have  been  very  dearly  purchased.  He 
is  far  from  his  base  of  operations,  and  another  battle 
like  that  of  Antietam  may  render  his  retreat  toAvards 
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Richmond  exceedingly  calamitous.  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson  are  pressed  by  able  commanders.  The 
Mississippi  is  almost  in  the  possession  of  the  Federals, 
and  the  three  trans-Mississippi  States  of  the  Con- 
federation are  nearly  separated  from  the  rest.  Ten- 
nessee is  entirely  neutralised  ;  Virginia  is  exhausted 
and  bleeding  ;  Florida  cannot  afford  aid  to  its  rebel 
sisters ;  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  said  to  be 
discontented  with  the  Confederate  yoke  ;  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  which  has  lately  seen  its  capital 
smoking  with  the  fires  of  a  just  retribution,  has  few 
men  left  with  whom  to  meet  the  victorious  legions 
of  Grant  and  Banks  ;  and  General  Eosecranz,  who 
is  more  than  a  match  for  General  Bragg,  lies  on  the 
top  of  Alabama,  like  a  sleeping  avalanche,  which  a 
breath  of  wind  may  roll  with  overwhelming  force 
over  the  whole  State.'^''    A  little  more  Federal  success 

*  Oct.  2. — Since  this  was  written  the  Government  has  made 
progress.  Lee  has  been  driven  from  Pennsylvania  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  men ;  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  have  surrendered 
with  37,000  more  ;  the  three  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
so  much  severed  from  those  to  the  east  of  it,  by  the  Federal  patrol 
of  the  river,  that  they  can  neither  give  nor  receive  the  smallest  aid, 
must  soon  yield  to  the  victorious  arms  of  General  Banks  ;  Mississiiapi 
and  Alabama  States  are  so  much  emptied  of  men  that  they  can  offer 
no  effective  resistance  to  General  Grant ;  and  the  guns  of  General 
Gilmore  now  cover  the  city  of  Charleston.  Roused  by  a  danger 
which  more  than  all  the  rest  threatened  them  with  destruction,  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  have  indeed  massed  a  large  force  to  protect 
Georgia  from  the  advance  of  Eosecranz ;  but  their  partial  success 
at  Chickamauga,  won  by  immense  exertions,  seems  likely  to  leave 
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may  effect  a  great  transformation  in  the  Sonth, 
Like  a  strong  sun  after  a  late  spring  frost,  wliich 
soon  clothes  the  earth  with  flowers  previously 
unseen,  it  may  bring  out  the  Unionists  who  have 
been  forced  into  silence  and  obscurity  by  the  des- 
potism which  sits  enthroned  at  Richmond.  It  may 
induce  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederation  to  refuse, 
as  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  did,  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  cause  ;  it  may  force  General  Lee 
himself  to  determine  that  he  will  not  lead  his  troops 
to  useless  slaughter  ;  and  it  may  enable  civilians  of 

them  more  exhausted  than  before.  A  complete  victory,  with  the 
re-capture  of  Chattanooga  and  Knosville,  might  have  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  their  followers  for  a  moment ;  but  when  they 
find  that  Rosecranz,  reinforced  by  Burnside,  instead  of  yielding 
Chattanooga,  is  able  to  resume  the  offensive,  they  will  probably  sink 
into  a  woi'se  despondency  than  that  which  followed  their  defeat  at 
Murfreesbpro,  or  their  loss  of  Vicksburg.  Desertions  are  reported 
from  all  their  armies,  and  dispositions  to  re-enter  the  Union  begin 
to  manifest  themselves  in  various  places.  While  the  farmers  of  East 
Tennessee  have  welcomed  the  Federals  as  deliverers,  the  slaveholders 
of  West  Tennessee  acknowledge  them  to  be  irresistible  ;  Alabama 
has  recently  elected  peaceable  men  to  be  its  chief  officers,  instead 
of  the  ardent  Secessionists  who  have  hitherto  represented  and  ruled 
them  ;  the  Charleston  Mercury  is  writing  strongly  against  the  Rich- 
mond Governnaent,  and  the  Raleigh  Standard  terms  it  a  military 
despotism.  North  Carolina,  indeed,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  dis- 
content with  the  rebellion,  which  has  probably  frightened  the  leaders 
more  than  either  Grant  or  Rosecranz  has  done.  All  these  and  similar 
facts,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  check  at  Chickamauga,  are 
preparing  the  way  for  the  final  victory  of  the  Government  over  the 
selfish  slaveholders,  who  have  sought  the  ruin  of  their  country  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  misery  of  their  slaves. 
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clear  intellect  and  peaceable  temper  to  gather  proofs, 
which  even  the  most  stolid  cannot  resist,  that  eman- 
cipation and  reunion  alone  can  save  the  South  from 
destruction.  Should  these  things  occur,  England, 
which  has  been  neutral  while  the  strife  was  dubious, 
may  see  that  the  time  is  come  for  friendly  mediation, 
and  may,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  emperor, 
who  has  declared  his  wish  to  act  with  England,  ad- 
vise the  Confederates  to  submit  to  their  Government, 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  most  terrible 
calamities. 

In  the  meantime,  what  should  Englishmen  be 
doing  in  this  matter  1  Mr  Roebuck  has  declared 
that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union,  and  urges  upon  us  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  he  and  all  who  think  with  him 
may  be  brought  b}^  further  reflection  to  opposite 
thoughts.  Premature  recognition  would  exasperate 
the  war  in  America,  and  inevitably  add  to  it  a  new 
war  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States.  That 
war  would  waste  our  treasure,  rob  us  of  Canada, 
destroy  our  merchant-ships,  slaughter  our  soldiers, 
starve  our  operatives  by  a  famine  of  corn  and  cotton, 
load  us  with  new  taxes,  and,  worst  of  all,  disgrace 
us  for  all  time  to  come  as  the  patrons  of  slaveholders, 
the  oppressors  of  the  slave,  and  the  spiteful  enemies 
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of  a  people  as  free  and  as  virtuous  as  ourselves. 
Every  friend  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind  ought  to 
offer  a  resolute  resistance  to  this  project. 

Some  who  do  not  advocate  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States,  yet  are  doing  what  seems  too  likely  to 
occasion  it.  Vessels  of  war,  built  in  English  ship- 
yards, armed  with  English  guns,  manned  by  English 
sailors,  and  paid  for  by  an  English  loan,  are  furnished 
to  the  rebel  slaveholders,  that  they  may  make  war 
upon  a  friendly  people,  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 
The  Chief-Baron  has  decided  that,  provided  these 
vessels  are  not  armed  in  English  ports,  they  may  be 
built  and  sent  out,  without  any  violation  of  English 
law.  There  seems,  therefore,  nothing  now  to  pre- 
vent the  friends  of  the  slaveholders  from  sendino;  out 
at  their  own  cost  a  fleet,  which,  under  Confederate 
commanders,  shall  make  war  upon  the  United  States, 
sink,  burn,  and  destroy  their  vessels,  break  up  their 
trade,  ruin  their  merchants,  and  bring  upon  them 
immense  misery,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
boasting  of  our  "honourable  neutrality."  If  in  a 
doubtful  war  between  France  and  us,  the  Americans 
should  present  such  a  fleet  to  French  commanders, 
to  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  seas,  amidst  loud 
professions  of  neutrality,  we  should  be  beyond  mea- 
sure indimiant  at  such  baseness.     We  cannot  there- 
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fore  wonder  that  the  Americans  feel  as  we  should 
feel  at  this  conduct ;  and  if  it  plunge  us  into  a 
savage  and  sanguinary  war,  we  shall  have  to  thank 
ourselves  for  the  calamity. 

Others,  who  use  the  words  of  peace,  seem  to  me 
to  WTite  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  to  bring  a,bout 
a  war.  Insults,  sneers,  misrepresentations  of  facts, 
abuse  of  their  public  men,  false  prophecies  of  their 
ruin,  extravagant  praise  of  their  enemies,  and  undis- 
guised joy  at  their  reverses,  seem  to  me  well  adapted 
to  create  so  much  hatred  betw^een  the  two  nations, 
that  the  smallest  WTong  or  even  affront  on  either 
side  might  lead  to  war. 

Just  and  generous  men  should  discountenance 
these  deeds  and  words.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." Those  who  speak  out  for  emancipation, 
reunion,  and  peace,  may  find,  perhaps,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  are  with  them  ;  but  if  not,  it  is 
better  to  do  right  with  the  few  than  to  do  wrong 
with  the  many. 

After  all,  those  who  do  their  duty  by  promoting, 
according  to  their  abihty,  the  welfare  of  the  negroes, 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  the  honour  of 
our  own  country,  and  peace  between  these  two  great 
nations,  may  comfortably  leave  all  events  in  the 
hands  of  Grod.     Infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
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ness,  He  will  either  grant  emancipation,  reunion,  and 
peace  to  our  prayers,  or,  if  He  withhold  these  bless- 
ings, He  will  in  some  manner  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
No  one  can  effectually  resist  His  will;  and  what  He 
wills  is   best.     "  The  Loed   reigneth  :   let   the 


EARTH  rejoice.'"'' 


*  Psalm  xcvii.  1. 
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THE  EEBELLION  IN  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SECESSION. 


"  The  conspiracy  was  strong ;  for  the  people  increased  continually  with 
Absalom." — 2  Samuel  xv.  12. 

At  the  time  when  the  Americans  rebelled  against  the  British 
crown,  the  slaveholding  colonies  would  not  have  entered 
into  the  Union  without  obtaining  from  the  rest  a  recognition 
of  their  right  to  their  slaves;  and  as  the  weakness  of  the 
colonies  rendered  the  union  of  them  all  essential  to  their  in- 
dependence, the  Free  States,  while  they  condemned  slavery, 
felt  obliged  to  leave  it  unmolested.  The  following  clause 
was  therefore  inserted  in  the  constitution  : — "  No  person 
held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

This  clause,  without  distinctly  mentioning  slavery,  ensured 
its  protection,  because  fugitive  slaves,  when  claimed  and  seized 
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in  any  Free  State,  were  to  be  given  up  to  their  masters.  It 
was  further  held,  that  whatever  State  rights  had  not  been 
expressly  resigned  to  the  Federal  Legislature  remained  still 
in  possession  of  the  several  States.  This  was  afterwards 
thus  stated  in  the  10th  amendment  to  the  constitution : — 
"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Over  the  domestic 
institutions  of  any  State,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  was  to  have  no  power.  It 
might  not,  therefore,  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  these 
States. 

But  various  powers  still  remained  to  the  Federal  Congress 
which  created  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  slaveholders. 
It  could  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  it  could  emancipate  the 
slaves  in  Columbia,  (art.  i.,  sect.  17;)  and  it  had  "power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,"  which  enabled  it  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory. 
If  the  Congress  should  j^ass  these  three  measures, — abolish- 
ing the  African  slave  trade,  emancipating  the  slaves  in 
Columbia,  and  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories, — the 
slave  power  would  be  materially  crippled.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  prevented  ? 

If  the  Free  States  could  command  majorities  in  Congress, 
the  slaveholders  must  expect  anti-slavery  legislation  ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slaveholders  could  obtain  majorities,  they 
could  uphold  slavery  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Union.  To 
the  command  of  these  majorities  they  therefore  directed  their 
best  attention.  Majorities  in  the  Senate  could  be  secured 
by  the  multiplication  of  Slave  States,  because  the  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State  ;  for  which  reason, 
one  great  object  of  Southern  policy  was  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Slave  States. 
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The  House  of  Eepresentatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  people.  These  representatives  are  "  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  are  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  all  others."  All  the 
electoral  districts  are,  therefore,  equal  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  citizens  in  them,  with  only  this  irregularity,  that 
in  the  Slave  States,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  any  district, 
having  no  votes  themselves,  are  yet  counted  as  citizens  so  far 
as  to  determine  the  right  of  the  district  to  have  a  represen- 
tative. This  rule  gave  great  advantages  to  the  slaveholders. 
If  in  any  district,  having  a  population  sufficient  to  make  it 
an  electoral  district,  three-fifths  of  the  negroes  should  equal 
the  number  of  whites,  the  whites  Avould  have  the  right  of 
returning  a  representative,  though  they  were  only  half  the 
number  of  the  whites  in  any  Northern  electoral rlistrict.  To 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the 
whites  in  the  Slave  States,  with  three-fifths  of  the  slaves, 
ought  to  equal  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  Free  States. 
The  second  great  efibrt,  therefore,  of  the  slaveholders  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  slaves. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  their  progress  to  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  Free  States,  because  these  were  growing 
rapidly  by  emigration  from  Europe.  Unable,  however,  to 
compete  in  numbers  with  the  Free  States,  the  slaveholders 
might  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  skilful  management  of  political  opinions.  In  every  free 
country,  political  parties  must  arise  from  the  different  cir- 
cumstances and  principles  of  men.  In  the  United  States, 
as  in  England,  there  were  three.  Omitting  for  the  present 
any  notice  of  the  Abolitionists,  who  were,  till  lately,  few,  we 
may  say  that  the  country  was,  for  some  years  before  the 
disruption,  divided  into  the  parties  of  the  Slaveholders, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Democrats. 
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The  policy  of  the  Slaveholders  was  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate slavery  by  all  the  force  of  the  Union. 

The  Eepublicans  were  heartily  attached  to  the  constitution ; 
but,  thinking  that  the  Federal  Government  was  too  weak, 
rather  than  too  strong,  opposed  such  measures  as  might 
render  their  country  more  democratic.  They  were  also 
opposed  to  slavery ;  but  condemning  measures  which  would, 
by  violating  the  constitution,  occasion  either  secession  or  civil 
war,  they  contented  themselves  with  seeking  by  constitu- 
tional methods  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and 
finally  to  secure  his  emancipation. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  dreading  a  strong 
government  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  were  for  rendering  the 
government  as  completely  democratic  as  the  constitution 
would  allow ;  and  sought  to  bring  the  legislature,  the  judges, 
and  public  officers,  as  much  as  possible  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  people.  To  this  last  party,  the  Irish,  who 
emigrated  in  numbers,  and  the  Germans,  who  were  generally 
men  of  extreme  opinions,  disgusted  with  the  regimen  under 
which  they  had  lived  in  Europe,  joined  themselves.  Although 
the  religious  men  of  the  country,  the  men  of  property, 
and  those  who  best  understood  the  constitution,  belonged 
generally  to  the  Kepublican  party,  yet  the  Democrats,  who 
also  included  many  men  of  wealth,  talent,  and  character, 
were  numerous  and  powerful.  By  skilfully  employing  party 
jealousies,  the  Slaveholders  saw  that  they  might  obtain 
majorities,  to  which,  if  soHtary,  they  could  not  pretend  ;  and 
they  attached  themselves  zealously  to  the  Democratic  or 
Eadical  party,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  hoped  to  defeat  their 
powerful  antagonists,  the  Eepublicans. 

This  was  not  the  only  method  by  which  they  secured  con- 
gressional victories.  One  great  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  nation  was  the  union "  of  all  the  States,  through  which 
they  could  dispense  with  a  standing  army,  and  needed  scarcely 
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any  public  revenue.  The  expenses  of  the  government  were 
moderate,  and  they  had  no  direct  taxation.  Disunion  would 
enfeeble,  impoverish,  and  endanger  them.  Washington,  there- 
fore, and  their  other  great  founders,  urged  them  under  all 
circumstances  to  remain  united.  And  they  well  knew  how 
essential  it  was  to  their  welfare.  This  fact  gave  new  power 
to  the  slaveholders.  Because,  since  the  nation,  who  saw  in 
the  Union  its  power,  peace,  and  liberty,  would  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  to  maintain  it,  they  could  at  any  time  bring 
their  most  powerful  opponents  in  Congress  to  terms  by 
threatening  to  secede.  But  to  accomjDlish  their  ends  in 
Congress,  it  was  further  necessary  that  their  representa- 
tives should  always  vote  together.  This  also  they  adroitly 
managed.  The  South  is  indeed  divided  into  two  parties — 
the  slaveholders,  who  derive  from  slavery  their  wealth,  and 
the  slaveless,  who  owe  to  it  their  poverty ;  the  slaveholders, 
whom  it  exalts,  and  the  slaveless,  whom  it  degrades.  But 
in  Congress  these  two  parties  have  always  been  one. 

In  the  several  States  the  slaveholders  have  gotten  into  their 
hands  almost  the  whole  political  jDower.  "The  supremacy 
of  the  Slave  States  was  in  reality  not  that  of  the  Southern 
whites  in  general,  but  that  of  the  slaveholding  ones.  It  was 
distinctly  one  of  the  slave  power  as  such — through  the  State 
governments  primarily.  In  South  Carolina,  in  1840,  out 
of  209,084  white  inhabitants,  less  than  one-fifth,  or  49,503, 
inhabiting  the  five  counties  which  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  slaveholding  interest,  elected  twenty-three  out  of  forty- 
five  senators  in  the  State  Senate.  The  ten  districts  where 
slaves  were  most  numerous,  having  17,939  white  inhabitants, 
elected  twenty-eight  senators  and  sixty-four  representatives  ; 
whilst  the  remaining  seventeen,  where  there  were  fewest  slaves, 
but  numbering  181,145  whites,  elected  only  seventeen  sena- 
tors and  sixty  representatives  ;  and  the  thirteen  whose  pro- 
portions were  lowest  in  the  scale,  had  134,353  white  inhabi- 
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tants,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  but  only  thirteen 
senators, — a  number  equalled  by  two  slaveholding  districts  of 
only  26,795  white  population.  And  the  legislature  so  elected 
appointed  in  turn  all  the  judges,  the  governors,  the  senators 
of  the  State  in  Congress,  and  the  presidential  electors.  In 
Virginia,  the  Eastern  or  slaveholding  districts,  numbering  a 
white  minority  of  401,000,  and  a  slave  majority  of  413,000, 
elected  nineteen  senators  and  seventy-eight  burgesses,  as 
against  thirteen  senators  and  fifty-six  burgesses  elected  by 
the  Western  districts,  with  a  majority  of  495,000  whites,  and 
only  63,000  slaves.  So  Mr  Olmsted,  in  the  west  of  North 
Carolina,  shews  us  a  white  man  owning  hundreds  of  acres, 
declaring  that  the  people  about  him  hate  the  Eastern  people, 
because  they  vote  on  the  slave  basis  ;  and  some  of  the  nigger 
counties,  with  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  'white 
folks'  have  'just  as  much  power  in  our  legislature  as  some 
of  our  mountain  counties,  where  there  will  be  some  thousand 
voters.'  It  is  reckoned  that  the  whole  number  of  the  slave- 
owners does  not  exceed  350,000  ;  who  yet,  through  laws 
specially  framed  for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property, 
through  the  ever-increasing  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the 
poorer  whites,  have  managed,  and  do  manage  to  this  day, 
to  rule  not  only  their  4,000,000  of  slaves,  but  more  than 
6,000,000  of  white  fellow-citizens  at  the  South ;  and  through 
them  again  enjoyed  nearly  twenty  unbroken  years  of  ascend- 
ency over  the  North."  *  Thus  the  State  legislatures,  which 
were  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  slaveholders,  sent 
pro-slavery  senators  to  Congress ;  the  slaveholding  counties, 
which  were  also  under  their  influence,  sent  a  majority  of 
pro-slavery  members  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  and 
these  Southern  members  of  Congress  became  a  comjoact 
body,  ready  to  act  together  in  all  questions  which  concerned 
slavery. 

*  Ludlow,  193. 
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This  Southern  party  in  Congress  forming  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Democratic  party,  commanded  majorities  in  both 
houses. 

By  this  alliance  they  procured  either  Southern  or  pro- 
slavery  Presidents,  Por  the  presidential  electors  in  each 
State  being  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  all 
these  electors  in  the  South,  aided  by  all  the  Democratic  elec- 
tors in  the  North,  gave  to  the  Southern  candidate  that 
majority  of  the  electors  required  by  law  ;  so  that  for  many 
years  the  Presidents  were  either  Southeners,  or  men  who 
were  imder  the  control  of  the  South. 

By  their  President,  with  the  aid  of  their  majority  in  the 
Senate,  they  further  appointed  ambassadors,  ministers  of 
state,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Hence  the  President,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  majorities  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  were  all  pledged  to  Southern  policy ;  and  by 
them  the  slaveholders  ruled  the  nation. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  political  system  of  the  slave- 
holders, let  us  now  see  how  it  acted.  To  the  six  Slave  States 
which  originally  formed  the  Union,  five  more  were  speedily 
added.  Kentucky  was  admitted  in  1792  ;  Tennessee  in  1796  ; 
Louisiana  in  1812  ;  Mississippi  in  1817;  and  Alabama  in 
1819.  Meanwhile,  five  Free  States — Vermont,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Maine — had  also  been  added.  In 
1829  Missouri  applied  for  admission.  By  an  act  of  1787, 
slavery  was  prohibited  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  and  there- 
fore should  have  been  excluded  from  Missouri,  because  the 
greater  part  of  that  territory  lay  north  of  the  Ohio.  "  The 
territory  must  be  free,"  said  the  North.  "  It  is  slave,  and 
should  remain  so,"  retorted  the  South.  The  debates  ran 
very  high.  To  stop  further  agitation,  a  law  was  passed 
enacting  that  there  should  be  no  slavery  in  any  State  to  be 
formed  in  future  north  of    the  latitude  of  36°  30'  ;    but 
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that  south  of  that  line  States  might  be  admitted  with 
slavery  or  without  it.*  So  the  slaveholders  obtained  a 
victory  by  setting  aside  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  question,  John  Eandolph,  a 
slaveholder,  used  these  words  respecting  the  people  of  the 
Free  States — "  We  do  not  govern  them  by  our  black  slaves, 
but  by  their  own  white  slaves.  We  know  what  we  are 
doing.  We  have  conquered  you  once,  and  we  can  and  will 
conquer  you  again.  Ay,  sir,  we  will  drive  you  to  the  wall  ; 
and  when  we  have  you  there  once  more,  we  mean  to  keep 
you  there,  and  nail  you  down  like  bad  m-oney."  "  For  forty 
years  those  vaunting  words  remained  true."  -f-  By  the  aid  of 
the  Democrats,  whom  he  termed  white  slaves,  because  he 
looked  upon  all  labour  as  slavish,  he,  with  the  other  slave- 
holders, did  long  rule  the  Union. 

Next  the  tariff  became  the  subject  of  debate — Webster 
and  the  North  advocating  high  duties ;  Calhoun,  with  the 
South;  low  ones.  :|:  But  before  the  agitation  on  this  subject 
reached  its  height,  some  other  events  occurred.  At  the  pre- 
sidential election  of  1828,  the  Democratic  party  carried  its 
candidates.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  became  Presi- 
dent, and  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  both  slaveholders,  "  From 
this  period  to  1861,  the  nomination  of  the  executive  lay, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  party.  And 
— thanks  to  the  early  deaths  of  the  two  Wliig  Presidents — 
its  tenure  of  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  con- 
tinuous." § 

High  duties  were  now  energetically  opposed  by  the 
Southern  States.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  tariff 
had  been  modified,  in  a  Protectionist  sense,  in  lS2-i  and 
1828.  The  "nulHfication"  doctrine  was  now  put  forth, 
according  to  which  each  State,  retaining  its  sovereignty,  had 

*  Ludlow,  93.  f  Ibid.,  117. 

t  Ibid.,  123.  §  Ibid.,  130. 
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the  right  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  suspend 
their  execution  when  it  should  deem  them  unconstitutional 
or  unjust*  South  Carolina  set  herself  in  open  opposition 
to  the  Federal  authority.  In  1832  she  named  a  National 
Convention,  which  published  an  ordinance,  nullified  the 
Federal  tariff,  and  forbade  the  levying  of  duties  under  it.-|- 
The  President,  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  an  avowed  oppon- 
ent of  high  duties,  now  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  ordinance  was  founded  "on  the  strange 
position  that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  void,  but  prohibit  its  execution ;"  and  then  added, 
"  Eeasoning  on  this  subject  is  superfluous,  when  our  solemn 
compact,  in  express  terms,  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  constitution,  and  treaties  made  under  it, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  in  greater  caution 
adds,  that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  We  declared  ourselves  a  nation 
by  a  joint,  not  by  several  acts ;  and  when  the  terms  of  our 
confederation  were  reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which  they  agreed  that 
they  would  collectively  form  one  nation.  Each  State  having 
expressly  2^(^f^ted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute 
jointly  with  other  States  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that 
period,  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession 
does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation  ; 
and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  an  offence  against  the 
whole  nation" X  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  retorted 
to  the  President's  proclamation  by  one  of  his  own,  openly 
defying  the  Federal  authority.  Jackson,  who  had  been 
re-elected  President  by  a  triumphant  majority,  in  a  second 
inaugural,  depicted  the  evils  of  secession,  declaring  that 
"  the  loss  of  liberty,  of  all  good  government,  of  peace, 
•  Ludlow,  135.  +  Ibid.,  137.  J  Ibid.,  138,  139. 
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plenty,  and  liajopiness,  must  inevitahly  follow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union!'  Meanwhile  Calhoun  and  Clay  had 
devised  a  new  tariff  bill,*  reducing  the  duties,  which  was 
hurried  through  Congress  in  four  days  by  immense  majo- 
rities. Calhoun  brought  forward,  in  the  Senate,  a  series  of 
audacious  "  nullification  resolutions,"  to  which  Webster 
replied ;  but  the  new  tariff  bill  was,  in  fact,  a  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  authority,  and  South  Carolina 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  ready  to 
recommence  the  conflict  on  any  opportunity. -f- 

A  memorial  from  the  Quaker  body  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  led  to  the  next  quarrel. 
By  the  constitution,  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  such  districts  as  may 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States;"!  and, 
therefore.  Congress  might  constitutionally  grant  to  the 
slaves  of  the  district  the  liberty  asked  by  the  memorial. 
Calhoun  opposed  the  reception  of  such  documents,  declaring 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the 
district.  The  Senate  voted  for  the  reception  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  but  the  House  voted  that  Congress  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  district.  §  Thus,  the  slaveholders 
won  another  victory,  and,  preventmg  Congress  from  exercis- 
ing its  constitutional  right,  retained  slavery  in  the  metropo- 
litan district  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  till  the  happy 
hour  when  Mr  Lincoln  became  its  President. 

Van  Buren,  who  succeeded  President  Jackson,  spoke  of 
slavery  in  his  "inaugural"  of  March  4,  1837,  as  "perhaps 
the  greatest  of  the  most  prominent  sources  of  discord  and 
disorder ;"  but  he  ratified  a  pledge  given  by  him  prior  to 
his  election,  that  he  must  go  into  the  presidential  chair  the 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on  the  part  of 

*  Ludlow,  144,  U6.  f  Ibid.,  146-148. 

+  Sect.  viii.  17.  §  Ludlow,  165,  166. 
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Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia 
against  the.  wishes  of  the  slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with 
a  determination  equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  existed,* 

Texas  formed  the  next  subject  of  contention.  Mexico,  of 
which  Texas  was  a  province,  had  declared  itself  free  in  1820, 
and  in  1823  emancipated  its  slaves,  including  those  of  Texas. 
This  was  so  much  resented  by  the  Slave  States,  because  Texas 
adjoined  Louisiana,  that  they  determined  to  annex  it.  Gene- 
ral Jackson  offered  to  purchase  it  of  Mexico,  and  was  re- 
fused. At  last,  in  December  1835,  a  band  of  ninety  men, 
nearly  all  Americans  of  the  United  States,  declared  it  inde- 
pendent. These  were  soon  joined  by  others,  till,  numbering 
about  500  men,  they  defeated  the  President  of  Mexico. 
Memorials  were  poured  in  upon  Congress  for  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  Texas.  Calhoun  advocated  its  immedi- 
ate admission  as  a  State,  on  the  ground  that  "the  Southern 
States,  owning  a  slave  poiDulation,  were  deeply  interested  in 
preventing  that  country  from  having  the  power  to  annoy 
them."  Upon  a  memorial  from  Vermont  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  Calhoun  proposed  a  resolution — "That  the 
intermeddling  of  any  State  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  district  (of  Columbia),  or  in  any  of  the 
territories,  on  the  ground,  or  under  the  pretext,  that  it  is 
immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  passage  of  any  act  or  measure  of 
Congress  with  this  view,  would  be  a  dangerous  attempt  on  the 
institutions  of  all  the  slaveholding  States."  And  when  Mr 
Slade  of  Vermont  read  in  his  speech  the  memorial  of  Franklin 
against  slavery,  and  the  opinion  of  Madison  against  it,  the 
Southern  members  were  about  to  retire  from  the  hall. 
Whereupon  a  resolution  was  passed,  "  That  all  petitions, 
memorials,  and  papers  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or 
the  buying,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves  in  any  State, 
*  Ludlow,  177. 
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district,  or  territory,  in  tlie  United  States,  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  being  debated,  printed,  read,  or  referred  to,  and  that 
no  further  action  whatever  be  had  thereon/'* 

From  this  time  the  slaveholders  continued  to  grow  in 
power.  In  1841  they  received  a  slight  check  by  the  election 
of  General  Harrison  of  Ohio  to  be  President,  But  even  this 
turned  to  their  advantage ;  for  as  he  died  a  few  months  after 
his  election,  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  be- 
came President,  and  on  the  death  of  Secretary  Upshur,  Cal- 
houn became  Secretary  of  State.i* 

On  Calhoun's  entering  the  cabinet  in  1844,  Southern 
efforts  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  became  more  vigorous. 
In  writing  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject,  ]\Ir  Calhoun  de- 
clared "  that  what  is  called  slavery,  is  in  reality  a  political 
institution,  essential  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  of 
those  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it  exists."  |  Meetings 
were  held  in  South  Carolina  to  promote  a  convocation  of  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  South  with 
Texas,  if  the  latter  were  not  admitted  ;  and  inviting  the 
President  to  convoke  Congress  for  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  should  the  rejection  of  Texas  he 
persevered  in."  § 

Texas,  or  disunion,  became  a  4th  of  July  toast  this  year, 

1844.  II  At  last  the  annexationist  party  carried  the  day. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  came  to  a  joint  resolution,  March  1, 

1845,  consenting  that  the  Eepublic  of  Texas  may  be  erected 
into  a  new  State  ;  ^  and  on  the  22d  of  December  1845,  the 
admission  of  Texas  was  finally  carried.  **  This  led  to  a  war 
with  Mexico,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  war  cost  the  United  States  25,000  lives,  and  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  ;  but  they  acquired  a  territory  of  850,000 
square  miles,  four  times  the  size  of  Prance,  five  times  that  of 

*  Ludlow,  184.  t  Ibid.,  201,  202.  J  Ibid.,  207,  209.  §  Ibid.,  209. 
II  Ibid.,  210.  t  Ibid.  **  Ibid.,  214. 
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Spain.  And  now  the  question  arose.  Was  the  victory  won 
for  freedom  or  for  slavery  ?  Was  the  free  soil  of  Mexico  to 
remain  free  soil  as  before,  or  was  it  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
slaveholders  ?  The  Wilmot  proviso,  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  was  carried  in  the  House, 
but  lost  in  the  Senate.  Mr  Calhoun  now  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions : — 1.  That  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
belong  to  the  several  States  comprising  the  Union. 
2.  That  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  any  law  by  which 
any  of  those  States  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  right  in  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  3.  That  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  should  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  of  the  terri- 
tories would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  would 
tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself."  *  Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  but  he  wrote* a  letter  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Southern  States  to  themselves,  the  Union, 
and  their  political  institutions,  to  "force  the  issue  on  the 
North,"  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  now  relatively 
stronger  than  they  would  be  hereafter. -f-  Mr  Calhoun  carried 
the  day,  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  Slave  State;  and  by  the 
Texas  Boundary  Bill  700,000  square  miles  were  handed  over 
from  New  Mexico  to  Texas  and  slavery.  :J: 

The  question  of  the  ceded  territory  from  Mexico  being 
settled,  that  of  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon  now 
came  on.  In  framing  it  the  Missouri  compromise  line  was 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  so  as  to  force  slavery 
into  California,  which  had  rejected  it.  Upon  the  proposal 
being  negatived,  Calhoun  was  furious.  "  The  great  strife 
between  the  North  and  South,"  said  he,  "is  ended.  The 
North  is  determined  to  exclude  the  property  of  the  slave- 
holder, and  of  course  the  slaveholder  himself,  from  its 
territories.  The  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North  is 
*  Ludlow,  219,  220.  t  Ibid.,  220.  X  Ibid.,  232. 
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to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into  slaves.  The 
separation  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  completed.  .  . 
The  South  ought  not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further ; 
hut  to  shew  that  dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are 
questions  which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance  than 
the  Union."  Thus  openly  and  haughtily  was  secession 
threatened  by  the  South  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  it 
was  carried  out.  The  final  results  of  the  contest  were — 1st, 
That  a  territorial  government  was  formed  for  Oregon  (August 
13,  1848)  excluding  slavery  from  that  territory;  2d,  That 
the  pro-slavery  party  took  up  the  policy  of  opposing  any 
act  of  Congress  excluding  slavery  from  any  of  the  territories  ; 
3d,  That  California  excluded  slavery  ;  and  4th,  That  in  ]  849 
the  House  of  Representatives  obtained  the  Wilmot  proviso.* 
Prompted  by  Mr  Calhoun,  Mr  Walker,  in  the  last  session  of 
Mr  Polk's  administration,  moved,  as  an  extension  of  .the  con- 
stitution, that  slave  representation  and  restoration-of-fugitives 
principles  should  extend  to  the  territories.  It  was  opposed 
by  Mr  Webster.  But  on  this  occasion  the  South  almost 
broke  up  the  government.  Nightly  secret  meetings  of  the 
Slave  State  members  were  held  to  concert  their  policy ;  and 
eventually  a  manefesto,  signed  by  forty-two  members  from  the 
Slave  States,  was  issued,  directed  to  the  South,  and  declaring 
that  emancipation,  when  it  came,  could  only  end  by  "  their 
fleeing  the  homes  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors,  and  aban- 
doning their  country  to  their  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty,  misrule,  and 
wretchedness."  f  This  is  doubtless  the  delusion  which  now  so 
fires  them  with  fury  in  carrying  on  their  rebellion,  which  has 
made  them  ascribe  such  a  sanguinary  character  to  Mr 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  and  which,  being  believed  by  them, 
renders  emancipation  impossible,  if  ever  they  should  obtain 
their  independence.  Mr  Calhoun's  life  was  near  its  close, 
*  Ludlow,  222,  224.  +  Ibid.,  226,  227. 
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but  before  he  died  he  made  another  effort  to  prepare 
the  way  for  secession.  In  his  last  speech  in  the  Senate, 
he  said  "that  he  had  always  believed  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  slavery  would  end  in  disunion ;  and  recom- 
mended, as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  that  two  Pre- 
sidents should  be  elected,  one  from  the  Free,  the  other  from 
the  Slave  States,  the  assent  of  each  of  which  should  be  neces- 
sary to  all  acts  of  Congress." 

This  would  have  embarrassed  the  government,  prevented 
almost  all  legislation,  embittered  the  disputes  in  Congress, 
and  disgraced  the  nation  ;  but  it  would  have  given  the 
slaveholders  a  veto  upon  every  act  of  Congress,  and  enabled 
them  to  secede  at  any  time,  under  their  legal  head  the 
Southern  President,  with  less  appearance  of  rebellion. 

Shortly  after  this  fresh  effort  to  prepare  the  rebellion 
which  he  foresaw,  Mr  Calhoun  died.*  But  slavery  did  not 
die.  California  having  rejected  it,  was  admitted  as  a 
Pree  State,  but  not  without  a  protest  signed  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  Pierre  Soule,  and  others.  The  slaveholders  had  now 
proceeded  to  demand  that  the  territories  should  not  have  the 
liberty  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  wished  it. 

In  harmony  with  Mr  Calhoun's  attempt  to  get  two  Presi- 
dents, the  slaveholders  at  this  time  endeavoured  to  form  a 
second  Congress.  In  a  convention  of  the  Slave  States  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  a  Southern 
Congress.  South  Carolina  passed  an  act,  fixing  the  quota 
of  her  representatives  at  it ;  Mississippi  passed  an  act  to 
promote  it;  secession  was  openly  advocated  by  several 
speakers  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  ;  and  a  secession- 
ist toast  at  this  time  was,  "  The  Union  a  sj)lendid  failure." 
Georgia  however  opposed,  and  the  scheme  failed. -f- 

Meanwhile  the  slaveholders  won  a  victory  scarcely  less 
important,  by  passing  at  this  time,  (September  18,  I860,)  the 
*  LudloTV^,  229,  230.  +  Ibid.,  232,  233. 
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Fugitive  Slave  Act.  Unhappily  the  constitution  contains, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  following  provision,  which  was  believed 
at  the  time,  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  necessary  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Slave  States  to  the  Union  : — "  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be  deHvered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due."*  On 
this  clause,  Mr  Justice  Story  of  Massachusetts  said,  "  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  constituted  a  fundamental  article, 
without  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have 
been  formed."  But  it  is  in  ojDposition  to  the  following  law, 
which  God  gave  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee"  (Deut  xxiii.  15.) 

The  opposition  between  the  American  law  and  the  Mosaic 
should  have  led  Congress  to  interpret  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution strictly,  to  bring  their  practice  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  which  in  the  Mosaic  system  had  the  authority  of  God. 
But  Mr  Mason  of  Virginia  brought  in  a  bill  which  went  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  According  to 
the  constitution,  no  private  citizen  should  be  required  to  aid 
in  the  capture  of  the  fugitive,  the  claim  of  the  pursuer  ought 
to  be  fully  proved,  the  fugitive  should  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  the  joublic  officer  should  deliver  up  the  fugitive 
to  the  pursuer  upon  the  claim  being  established ;  but,  as  that 
fulfils  the  law,  nothing  more  should  be  done,  except  to  keep 
the  peace.  No  citizen  should  be  punished  for  quietly  aiding 
the  slave  to  escape,  nor  should  the  government  do  more  than 
deliver  up  the  slave  to  the  master  in  court.  But  by  this  bill 
all  private  citizens  are  required  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the 
fugitive,  no  witnesses  are  required  to  establish  the  right  of 
the  claimant,  no  fugitive  may  give  evidence  in  his  own 
*  Art.  iv.  Section  2. 
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defence,  any  person  aiding  liim  to  escape  is  to  be  fined 
1000  dollars,  with  imprisonment,  and  the  public  officer  is  to 
conduct  the  fugitive  to  the  Slave  State  from  which  he  fled. 
When  an  intelligent,  well-principled,  and  industrious  man 
has  escaped  from  a  cruel  savage,  who  has  pursued  him  with 
bloodhounds,  shackles,  and  revolver,  humane  men  are  to  be 
made  bloodhounds  in  their  turn  to  catch  him,  and  must 
give  him  up  to  be  flogged  and  tortured,  on  pain  of  paying 
1000  dollars,  and  suff'ering  imprisonment  for  six  months.  In 
every  part  of  the  Union  this  law  requires  such  cruelty  to  be 
perpetrated,  not  by  the  slaveholders,  who  may  enjoy  it,  but 
by  freemen,  who  abhor  it.  Yet  this  cruel  measure,  framed 
by  Mr  Mason,  was  presented  by  Mr  Clay  to  the  Senate,  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  next  step  of  the  slaveholders  was  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  their  party  by  endeavouring  to  annex  more 
territory.  An  insurrection  breaking  out  in  Cuba,  Lopez 
headed  an  American  expedition  to  that  island.  He  was 
defeated ;  but  it  led  to  much  talk  respecting  the  affiliation 
of  Cuba,  "  which  was  intended,  it  appears,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  great  scheme  of  slavery  extension/'* 

In  1853,  Mr  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  carried  into 
office  by  the  Democratic  party,  which  from  henceforth,  until 
the  actual  Secession,  Was  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
slaveholding  interest.  Mr  Jefierson  Davis  was  his  Secretary 
of  War ;  Mr  Pierre  Soul^,  one  of  the  fierce  democrats  of 
Louisiana,  was  his  envoy  to  Spain ;  and  Mr  Caleb  Cushing 
his  Attorney-General. -|-  The  Attorney-General  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  annexation,  violent  or  pacific,  of  Senora 
and  Chehuahua,  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Mexico 
now  agreed  to  give  up  a  block  of  land,  600  miles  by  120, 
for  which  the  Senate  voted  10,000,000  dollars.  At  this  time 
the  American  cabinet  set  on  foot  negotiations  for  the  pur- 

*  Ludlow,  244,  245.  Ibid.,  248,  249. 
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chase  of  Cuba.  Three  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  States,  Mr  Soule,  of  Madrid,  Mr  Buchanan,  of 
London,  and  Mr  Mason,  of  Paris,  met  at  Ostend  to  confer  as 
to  whether  it  were  time  to  take  possession  of  Cuba.  They 
resolved  that  Cuba  was  for  the  United  States  a  necessary 
acquisition,  determined  by  Providence,  and  that,  if  Spain 
refused  to  sell  it,  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  authorised  the 
United  States  to  take  it.  The  Cabinet  was  decided  on  the 
subject.  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr  Cushing  were  for 
obtaining,  it  at  any  price.*  The  filibuster,  Walker,  now 
made  an  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  then  against  New 
Granada,  where  he  upset  the  Government,  had  a  president  of 
his  own  choice  elected,  and  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain 
recognition.  However,  his  envoy  was  not  received,  and  two 
of  his  ships  were  seized,  i* 

In  1853  it  had  become  clear  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
South  that  their  power  in  the  Union  could  not  last  unless 
they  kept  pace  with  the  North  in  extending  their  territories,;]: 
and  failing  to  secure  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America, 
they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Kansas.  But  Kansas  lay 
north  of  36°  40^,  and  was,  by  the  Missouri  compromise, 
secured  to  freemen.  The  act  to  which  they  had  themselves 
consented,  in  order  to  obtain  Missouri,  excluded  slavery 
from  it.  But  why  should  slaveholders  regard  acts  of  Con- 
gress when  opposed  to  their  interests  ?  Mr  Douglas,  a  slave- 
holder, brought  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  declared 
the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  void,  and  left  the  people  of 
that  vast  territory  to  decide  whether  they  would  have  slavery 
or  not.  This  bill  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  thirty-seven 
votes  to  fourteen.  §  The  Missouri  compromise  being  now 
repudiated,  it  became  of  vital  importance  for  the  future  of 
the  United  States  whether  Kansas  should  be  slave  or  free,  it 

*  Ludlow,  248,  251.  t  Ibid.,  251,  252. 

t  Ibid.,  324.  §  Ibid.,  256. 
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being  to  a  great  extent  the  key  to  the  yet  unsettled  lands 
further  west.  Both  parties  therefore — free-soilers  and  slave- 
owners— endeavoured  to  secure  it.  The  whole  influence  of 
Government  was  thro'RTi  into  the  scale  of  slavery.*  I  must 
pass  over  the  brutal  violences  of  the  South,  detailed  by  Mr 
Hughes  in  his  interesting  narrative. -f"  Nine-tenths  of  the 
settlers  were  free-soilers,  who  would  not  be  put  down  by  the 
"border  ruffians;"  and  at  length,  January  1861,  Kansas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State.j 

The  violence  of  the  slaveholders,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  expeditions  of  Walker,  and  still  more  in  the  struggle 
for  Kansas,  now  manifested  itself  in  the  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton. "  A  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Charles  Sumner, 
highly  respected  in  private  life,  but  somewhat  violent  in  the 
expression  of  an ti- slavery  views,  in  a  speech  of  his  called 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  of  slavery. 
A  day  or  two  after,  as  he  was  bending  over  his  desk,  Mr 
Brooks,  a  relative  of  Mr  Butler,  and  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  came  behind  and  struck  him  repeatedly 
over  the  head  with  a  cane.  Mr  Sumner  was  so  stunned  that 
he  remained  laid  up  for  months  from  the  effects  of  this 
outrage."  The  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  imposed 
a  trumpery  fine  on  Mr  Brooks,  which  was  triumphantly  paid; 
and,  incredible  to  say,  this  brutal  assailant  of  a  stooping 
man,  leaped  at  one  bound  into  the  position  of  a  Southern 
hero.§ 

The  next  movement  of  the  slaveholders  was  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  African  slave-trade.  Twenty-five  members  of 
the  House  declared  themselves  opposed  to  all  laws  against 
it ;  Mr  Spratt  of  South  Carolina  published  letters  to  prove 
that   it  was  useful  and   humane ;    the   Senate   of   South 

*  Ludlow,  257.  t  "  Struggle  for  Kansas." 

X  Ibid.,  370,  378.  §  Ibid.,  259,  260. 
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Carolina  voted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  it ;  and  Mr  Stephens 
of  Georgia  indicated  its  necessity.  About  this  time,  four 
hundred  slaves  were  landed  in  Georgia  by  the  Wanderer, 
and  when  it  was  seized  and  condemned,  Lamar,  its  owner, 
came  openly  to  the  sale,  thrashed  the  sole  adverse  bidder 
against  him,  and  was  declared  the  purchaser,  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  crowd,  at  the  sum  of  4000  dollars,  or  one- 
tenth  of  its  value.  Two  more  slave-ships  were  also  seized 
by  the  Federal  authorities  ;  but  when  they  laid  hands  on  the 
smuggled  negroes,  these  were  forced  from  them,  and  their 
officers  were  themselves  arrested  on  a  charge  of  negro 
stealing. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  slaveholders  was  afforded 
to  them  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Dred  Scott,  a  negro 
slave,  was  taken  by  his  master  to  Port  Armstrong,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  law ;  thence 
to  Fort  Snelling  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississijipi,  north 
of  latitude  36°  30',  where  slavery  was  equally  prohibited  by 
the  Missouri  Eestriction  Act;  and  thence  back  again  to 
Missouri.  Here  he  sued  for  and  obtained  a  verdict  and 
judgment  in  the  Circuit  Court,  declaring  his  freedom;  but  on 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  reversed  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Missouri  decided  in  the  same  way.  The  case 
was  now  taken  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  by  Scott,  with  the  hope  of 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  Circu.it  Court.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  Scott,  by  the  law  of  Illinois,  was  become  a  citizen 
of  that  State  while  he  was  within  it ;  and  that,  by  art.  4, 
sect.  2  of  the  constitution,  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States  ;"  consequently,  Scott,  once  a  citizen  of  Illinois, 
ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  citizen  in  Missouri.  But  Chief- 
Justice  Taney  decided : — 
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1st,  That,  iincler  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
negro  descended  from  slave  parents,  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2d,  That  the  Missouri  Eestriction  Act  was  imconstitiitional 
and  void,  and  consequently  could  not  have  the  legal  effect 
of  extinguishing  a  master's  right  to  his  slave  in  the  territory- 
north  of  latitude  36°  30". 

He  thus  establishes  : — 1st,  That  free  negroes  could  not  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  2dly,  That  Congress  had  no 
povs^er  to  forbid  slavery  in  any  territory ;  3dly,  That  the 
slaveowners  of  the  South  could  go  with  their  slaves  wherever 
they  pleased,  into  or  out  of  States  where  slavery  was  most 
expressly  prohibited,  without  the  slaves  acquiring  any  right 
to  claim  their  freedom.*  The  pro-slavery  judge  had  thus 
afforded  a  grand  triumph  to  the  slaveholders,  who  could  now 
bring  troops  of  slaves  to  the  North  without  losing  one  of 
them.,  parade  before  the  eyes  of  shuddering  New-Englanders 
the  whips  and  the  chains  which  had  before  been  confined  to 
the  South,  and  make  the  whole  country  witness  the  rule  of 
the  victorious  slaveholder. 

Section  II. 

GEOWTH  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVEEY  SPIEIT. 

But  the  encroachments,  the  violence,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  slaveholders  could  not  fail  to  rekindle  an  anti- slavery 
spirit  in  humane  and  patriotic  men.  God  has  condemned 
American  slavery  by  His  great  law — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  f  and  Jesus  has  no  less  condemned  it 
both  by  His  precepts  and  by  His  example.  Among  other 
statements  on  the  subject,  He  has  declared  that  all  His  dis- 
ciples, white  or  black,  are  brothers,  who  are  to  be  known  as 
His  disciples  by  their  love  to  one  another ;  and  He  has  set 
*  Shaffner,  352.  t  Ludlow,  264. 
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an  example  of  this  love  by  coming  to  save  black  men  as  well 
as  white  at  the  cost  of  His  own  life.*  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  sought  for  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New  England 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  was  denied  them  in 
England,  were  not  disposed  to  enslave  their  fellow-men ; 
and  the  patriots  who  in  1776  prefaced  their  claim  to  inde- 
pendence by  this  fundamental  declaration — "  All  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  those  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness" — did  not  certainly  mean  to  say  that  black  men 
and  women  have  no  right  to  seek  their  happiness,  to  possess 
their  liberty,  or  to  defend  their  lives.  Of  several  of  these 
great  men  we  have  the  recorded  opinions. 

Washington  wrote,  Sept.  9,  17S6  : — "  I  never  mean,  un- 
less some  particular  circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it, 
to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase — it  being  among  my 
first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in 
this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold 
the  unhappy  people,  who  are  the  subject  of  this  letter,  in 
bondao-e.  There  is  not  a  man  livino;  who  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it. 

"  Your  late  purchase  of  an  estate,  with  the  view  of  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  on  it,  is  a  noble  j)roof  of  your  humanity. 
Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country." 

In  his  will  he  wrote : — 

"  Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  that  all  the 
slaves  which  I  hold  in  my  own  right  should  receive  their 
freedom.  To  emancipate  them  during  her  life  would, 
though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
on  account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage  with  the  dower 
negroes,"  &c.,  &c. 

*  John  xiii.  34,  35,  iii.  16. 
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When  Mrs  Washington  learned  that  the  only  obstacle  was 
her  right  of  dower,  she  at  once  gave  it  up,  and  the  slaves 
were  made  free.* 

Jefferson  says  : — 

"  With  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded, 
who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these 
into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
amor  patrice  of  the  other  !  For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  coun- 
try in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that 
in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another,  in  which 
he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  and  entail  his 
own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless  generations  proceed- 
ing from  him. 

"  Virginia  is  the  next  State  to  which  we  may  turn  our 
eyes  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  conflict  with, 
avarice  and  oppression  ;  a  conflict  in  which  the  sacred  side  is 
daily  gaining  recruits. 

"  The  love  of  justice,  and  the  love  of  country,  plead  equally 
the  cause  of  these  people ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  they 
should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain. 

"  What  an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man,  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself  in 
vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment  inflict 
upon  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught 
with  more  misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion 
to  oppose. 

"  We  must  wait  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of  these  our 
brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full, 
doubtless  God  will  awaken  to  their  distress."  f 

Mr  Madison 

"  Thouffht  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  constitution  the  idea 
*  Helper,  150-152.  t  Ibid.,  153-156. 
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that  there  could  be  property  in  men  ;"  and  said,  "We  have 
seen  the  mere  distinction  of  colour  made  in  the  most  en- 
lightened period  of  time  a  ground  for  the  most  oppressive 
dominion  ever  exercised  by  man  over  man."  * 

Patrick  Henry : — 

"  This  abominable  practice  has  been  introduced  in  the 
most  enlightened  ages.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  in  such  an 
age,  and  in  such  a  country,  we  find  men  jDrofessing  a  religion 
the  most  mild,  humane,  gentle,  and  generous,  adopting  such 
a  principle,  as  repugnant  to  humanity  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Bible,  and  destructive  to  liberty  ?  ....  It  is  a  debt 
we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  religion  to  shew  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  that  law  which  warrants  slavery. 

"  It  would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that  every  one  of  my  fel- 
low-beings was  emancipated."  f 
;    John  Kandolph  of  Roanoke  said  in  his  will  : — 

"  I  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  they  are  justly  entitled.  It  has  a  long  time  been  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  me  that  obstacles  have  pre- 
vented me  emancipating  them  in  my  life-time,  Avhich  it  is 
my  full  intention  to  do  in  case  I  can  accomplish  it."  | 

But  notwithstanding  these  high  authorities  in  favour  of 
emancipation,  the  generous  wishes  of  the  Free  States  were 
chilled  by  the  immense  difficulties  in  their  way.  Many,  it 
must  be  confessed,  cared  little  about  it,  and  some  were  even 
opposed  to  it.  Needy  emigrants  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  disliked  free  negroes,  because  they 
were  competitors  in  the  labour  market,  who  reduced  the 
rate  of  wages ;  and  the  Democratic  party  was  allied  with 
the  slaveholders  in  almost  aU  their  political  battles.  But 
there  were  also  other  obstacles  to  emancipation  presented  by 
the  law.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  declares, 
that  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
*  Helper,  157,  158.  t  Ibid.,  159.  J  Ibid.,  160. 
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Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Congress  was, 
by  this  law,  forbidden  to  touch  slavery  in  the  Slave  States. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  touch  it  being  against  the  consti- 
tution, would  have  driven  the  slaveholders  to  arms  ;  and 
their  rebellion,  justified  by  the  violation  of  law  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  would  probably  have  issued  in  their 
independence.  This,  besides  the  mischief  which  it  would 
have  entailed  upon  the  nation,  would  have  perpetuated  the 
misery  of  their  bondsmen.  Their  victory  would  have  been 
rendered  more  certain  by  the  pro-slavery  feelings  of  many  of 
the  Democrats,  who,  upon  any  breach  of  tbe  constitution  by 
the  Republicans,  would  certainly  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
slaveholders  against  them.  The  foresight  of  these  evils, 
which  were  sure  to  arise  from  any  attempt  at  abolition  in 
violation  of  law,  rendered  the  Republicans  exceedingly  cau- 
tious in  their  movements,  chilling,  indeed,  their  zeal  for  an 
emancipation  which  seemed  impracticable  ;  it  even  suggested 
such  excuses  for  the  system  itself  as  might  lessen  the  dis- 
honour done  by  it  to  the  country,  or  lighten  the  burden  of 
it  upon  their  own  consciences. 

From  this  timid  inactivity,  which  might  easily  have  sub- 
sided into  acquiescence,  they  were,  however,  roused  by  the 
acts  of  the  slaveholders.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man 
who  loved  his  country  to  witness  their  imperious  conduct 
without  indignation  and  alarm.  A  nation  which  depends 
more  than  any  other  for  its  peace  and  safety  upon  the  respect 
of  the  people  for  the  law,  saw  the  slaveholders  trampling  the 
law  under  their  feet. 

By  rendering  Missouri  a  Slave  State,  they  broke  the  ordi- 
nance of  1797;  and  then  they  "nullified"  the  tariff  laws, 
thereby  claiming  to  set  aside  all  laws  which  they  might 
choose  to  call  unconstitutional.  By  the  constitution,  the 
Congress  has  full  right  of  legislation  over  the  district  of 
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Columbia ;  but  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  exercised. 
The  main  principle  of  government  in  every  Free  State,  upon 
which  its  liberties  chiefly  depend,  is,  that  legislation  shall  be 
determined,  not  by  a  single  person,  nor  by  a  ministry,  nor 
by  a  class,  nor  by  a  minority  of  rejjresentatives,  but  by  the 
majority  of  them.  Here,  in  opposition  to  that  principle,  the 
minprity  in  Congress  forced  their  opinions  upon  the  majo- 
rity. Further,  the  nation  saw  the  slaveholders,  not  content 
with  perpetuating  slavery,  nor  even  with  extending  it  to  new 
territories,  but  even  bringing  back  to  the  slave  system  a 
country  which  had  deliberately  abandoned  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject Henry  Clay  said,  in  the  Senate  in  1850,  "Coming,  as  I 
do,  from  a  Slave  State,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  no 
earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure 
for  the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had  not  before 
existed.  It  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  determination,  that  no 
earthly  power  shall  compel, — so  long  as  God  allows  the  vital 
current  to  flow  through  my  veins,  I  will  never,  never,  never, 
by  word  or  thought,  by  mind  or  will,  aid  in  admitting  one 
rood  of  free  territory  to  the  everlasting  curse  of  human 
bondage."*  But  that  curse  did  slaveholders  force  upon 
free  Texas,  with  its  237,505  square  miles. 

A  little  later,  when  they  had  consented  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Law,  which  forbade  slavery  in  any  territory 
north  of  36°  30',  they  repudiated  it,  that  they  might  intro- 
duce slavery  into  Kansas,  which  was  north  of  the  prescribed 
line.  That  done,  they  strove  to  expel  the  free  settlers  from 
that  territory  by  the  bowie  knife  and  the  revolver  ;  and 
when  they  failed,  they  sought  by  fresh  acts  of  violence  to 
make  it  a  Slave  State,  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  whose 
sovereignty  they  had  themselves  proclaimed. 

They  now  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  compelled 
every  American  citizen,  however  humane  or  religious,  to  act 
*  Helper,  163,  164. 
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as  their  bloodhound  in  catching  the  escaped  negro,  and  to 
aid  them  in  sending  him  back  to  undergo  whatever  torture 
an  infuriated  tyrant  might  choose  to  inflict  upon  him. 

They  obtained  from  a  pro-slavery  judge — against  the  con- 
stitution, which  enacts  that  a  citizen  in  one  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  all — the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  by  which  a  negro  citizen  of  Illinois  or  Ohio  may  be 
reduced  to  slavery  again  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee ;  whereby, 
in  contempt  of  all  the  State  laws  of  the  Pree  States,  the  slave- 
holders might  parade  their  whips  and  their  chains  over  the 
whole  land,  laugh  at  the  indignation  of  Massachussetts  or 
Pennsylvania,  bring  their  droves  of  human  chattels  into  every 
New  England  village,  and  march  them  out  again  in  triumph, 
so  that  there  remained  not  a  spot  in  the  Union  where  the 
outraged,  hunted,  homeless  negro  could  find  a  refuge,  nor 
one  where  the  lordly  slaveholder  could  not  exhibit  his  odious 
supremacy. 

Thus  "  six  millions  of  Southern  whites  dictated  the  law  to 
more  than  double  their  number  at  the  North ;  whilst  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  slaveowners  used  even  these  six 
millions  as  their  puppets."  * 

All  these  violations  of  law,  with  their  ever-growing  audacity, 
necessarily  created  in  the  minds  of  many  such  a  dislike  of 
the  slave  system  as  prepared  them  to  consider  more  carefully 
its  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Humane  men,  who  saw  millions  degraded  by  compulsory 
labour,  and  crushed  by  an  unrelenting  tyranny,  could  not 
bear  the  sight ;  some  wished  instantly,  and  at  all  costs,  to 
abolish  a  system  which  oppressed  the  whites  of  the  South, 
while  it  tormented  the  blacks,  which  disturbed  the  national 
legislature,  and  degraded  the  whole  country.  If  they  would 
allow  no  compensation  to  the  owners,  and  would  brook  no 
delay ;  if  they  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  of  expediency, 
*  Ludlow,  240. 
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and  were  ready  to  pass  the  bounds  of  justice,  that  they  might 
rid  their  nation  of  the  "  accursed  thing  ; "  if  they  were  ready 
to  rend  the  Eepublic  for  the  destruction  of  the  system,  as  the 
slaveholders  were  ready  to  rebel  for  its  preservation,  let  us 
give  them  the  credit  due  to  unflinching  courage,  unwearied 
constancy,  and  self-sacrificing  benevolence.  They  provoked 
the  slaveholders  to  fury,  they  irritated  their  more  prudent 
neighbours,  and,  unwisely  as  I  think,  they  sought  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  country,  which,  besides  entailing  enormous 
ills  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  would  have  consigned  the 
slaves  to  a  harder  and  more  hopeless  doom.  But  their  dis- 
closures of  slaveholding  cruelty,  their  appeals  to  the  justice 
of  their  countrymen,  and  their  fervid  denunciation  of  crime, 
took  hold  of  men's  consciences. 

Other  events  contributed  to  form  public  opinion  in 
America.  When  England  had,  through  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious men,  emancipated  its  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  almost  all  Europe  had  undergone  a  similar  change  of 
views,  the  freest  among  free  nations  could  not  but  feel  some 
shame  when  they  reflected  that  they  almost  alone  among 
civilised  nations  cherished  slavery  within  their  borders. 

Although  Hayti,  which  worked  out  its  own  liberty,  and 
Jamaica,  which  received  it  from  us,  have  not  since  that  epoch 
made  all  the  advances  in  civilisation  which  their  most  san- 
guine friends  expected,  still  in  both  islands  the  negroes  are 
much  happier  through  the  change  ;  and  in  Jamaica,  where 
they  have  had  some  missionaries  to  guide  them,  they  have 
worked  so  well,  whenever  employers  have  done  them  justice, 
as  to  shew  that  slaveholders  themselves,  if  they  will  be  just 
and  generous,  may  profit  by  emancipation.* 

This  latter  experience,  by  proving  to  Americans  that 
emancipation  is  safe  to  all  parties,  was  well  calculated  to 
make  practical  men  among  them  see  how  safely  they  might 
*  Underliill,  passim. 
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follow  our  tardy  justice,  as  they  had  suffered  from  our  earlier 
inhumauity. 

And  now  came  a  flood  of  light  to  dissipate  the  Northern 
fancy  that  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  were  all  patriarchs 
like  Abraham,  whose  servants,  like  his,  would  die  in  their 
defence. 

Mrs  Beecher  Stowe,  in  a  work  wherein  genius  was 
ennobled  by  compassion,  revealed  how  much  misery  and 
crime  must  be  created  when  men,  not  more  than  others 
exempt  from  pride  and  passion,  are  armed  with  irresponsible 
power. 

Mr  Helper,  who  possessed  about  200  acres  in  North 
Carolina,  and  who,  being  the  son  of  a  slaveholder,  had  great 
opportunities  of  observing  all  the  facts  and  features  of  the 
slave-system,  has  demonstrated,  first  from  his  own  knowledge, 
and  then  by  official  returns,  that  it  is  wasteful  and  ruinous, 
that  it  impoverishes  the  slave,  the  slaveless  white,  the  slave- 
hirer,  and  the  Slave  State. 

Then  followed  Mr  Olmsted,  who,  in  three  journeys  through 
the  cotton  States,  visited  many  plantations,  conversed  with 
slaveholders  of  every  class,  and  in  his  narrative  of  his  own 
experience  has  disclosed  facts  enough  to  justify  the  pictures 
of  Mrs  Stowe  and  the  conclusions  of  Mr  Helper. 

America  is  not  without  men  who  can  think  and  act ;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  conduct  of  the  slaveholders  during 
the  past  forty  years,  the  results  of  slave  labour  upon  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  the  revelation  of 
hideous  facts  in  the  daily  life  of  slaveholders,  should  not 
awaken  in  a  large  number  of  men  an  intense  desire  to 
remedy  a  mischief  which  was  every  year  growing  more 
extensive  and  more  deadly.  More  than  all,  the  attention  of 
Christian  men  was  called  to  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter  ; 
and  the  great  revival  of  1858  made  numbers  say,  respecting 
slavery,  as  well  as  respecting  business,  "Lord,  what  wilt 
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thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  *  That  question  once  asked,  could 
receive  but  one  answer.  No  pretended  Bible  defences  of 
slavery  could  silence  the  great  authoritative  laAV — Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  or  cancel  the  words  of  Jesus — 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another.  Hence  there  are  numbers  at  this 
day  in  the  United  States  who  know  that  duty  to  God,  to 
Christ,  and  to  their  country,  requires  that  they  labour,  with 
a  determination  which  no  enmity  can  shake,  to  effect  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Section  III. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  ME  LINCOLN. 

By  all  these  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholders, 
by  their  rule  over  the  South,  and,  through  their  Democratic 
allies,  over  the  North  too,  by  the  exposure  of  their  cruel 
system,  by  the  dishonour  done  to  their  country,  and  by  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  land,  many  thoughtful  and  re- 
ligious persons  felt  themselves  constrained  to  limit,  if  they 
could  not  at  once  eradicate,  the  cause  of  so  many  mischiefs. 
They  did  not  form  the  party  who  were  termed  Abolitionists, 
but  they  still  sought  emancipation.  They  did  not  contend 
for  instant  abolition  or  disruption,  but  for  the  gradual 
destruction  of  slavery,  according  to  the  constitution,  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  At  the  presidential  election  of 
1856,  Colonel  Fremont,  a  friend  of  the  negroes,  and  an 
avowed  free-soiler,  was  the  candidate  supported  by  the 
Eepublicans,  while  the  South,  aided  by  the  Democrats,  voted 
for  Mr  Buchanan.  The  contest  was  very  severe ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  a  majority  of 
forty -eight  votes  was  obtained  for  the  friend  of  the  slave- 
holders. True  to  the  party  which  brought  him  to  power, 
*  Acts  ix.  6. 
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Mr  Buchanan  chose  Southerners  for  his  Cabinet,  aided  the 
slaveholders  in  their  lawless  efforts  to  master  Kansas, 
advocated  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico,  connived  at  the  slave-trade,  which  was  carried  on 
under  his  eyes  at  New  York,  and  eulogised  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Meanwhile  the  Republicans,  encouraged  by  their 
measure  of  success,  and  further  strengthened  by  the  violence 
of  the  slaveholders,  determined  upon  another  presidential 
contest.  For  which  purpose  they  held  a  convention  at 
Chicago,  and  chose  Mr  Lincoln  for  their  candidate. 

In  their  manifesto  they  declared  that  they  would  adhere 
to  the  constitution  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States ; 
but  they  reiterated  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they 
avowed  their  intention  to  carry  four  measures  : — 

1.  They  would  prohibit  slavery  on  the  territories,  and 
admit  no  more  Slave  States  into  the  Union. 

2.  They  would  put  down  the  African  slave-trade. 

3.  They  would  modify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and 

4.  They  would  seek  the  reverse  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.* 

By  declaring  that  they  would  maintain  the  constitution, 
they  took  from  the  South  all  pretence  for  rebellion,  since 
they  were  thus  pledged  to  respect  all  its  State  rights ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  conceal  their  intention  to  do 
whatever  the  constitution  allowed,  to  promote  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves. 

First,  they  renewed  the  declaration  made  by  their  fathers, 
that  "  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  If  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  negroes,  slaveholders 
have  robbed  them  of  these  rights,  which  ought  at  the  first 
practicable  moment  to  be  restored.     Upon  this  declaration 

*  Patton,  20. 
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they  were  prepared  to  act,  as  far  as  law  and  justice  would 
allow  them. 

1.  They  would  allow  "  no  extension  of  slavery  beyond  its 
present  limits,"  and  would  have  "no  more  Slave  States 
admitted  into  the  Union."  This  was  within  their  constitu- 
tional right,  for  the  constitution  declares  that  "  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States," 
and  "  new  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union."* 

Upon  this  article,  Mr  Curtis  expresses  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  "it  clothes  the  government  with  a  full  legislative  power 
over  such  territories  and  their  inhabitants,  subject  only  to 
the  particular  restrictions  enumerated  in  the  constitution.""!* 
This  resolution,  therefore,  of  the  Eepublicans  was  strictly 
constitutional,  and,  if  carried  into  law,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  slaveholders ;  because,  as  each  State  sends 
two  senators  to  the  Federal  Senate,  and  the  Free  States 
already  outnumbered  the  Slave  States,  the  slaveholders  would 
lose  their  majority  in  the  Senate  for  ever.  Already,  likewise, 
they  had  lost  several  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  the  slow  growth  of  their  population  compared  with 
that  of  the  Free  States  ;  and  this  fact,  with  the  growing  sense 
of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  North,  rendered  it  probable 
that  they  would  lose  their  majority  on  all  pro-slavery  mea- 
sures in  that  House  also. 

2.  This  was  rendered  also  more  probable  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Kepublicans  immediately  and  entirely  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade.  The  constitution  on  this  subject  declaring  that 
"  the  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,"  gave  the  Congress 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  after  that  year.     This 

*  Art.  iv.  sect.  3.  f  Curtis,  ii.,  359. 
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was  accordingly  done  ;  but  by  the  connivance  of  Mr  Buchanan 
and  his  Cabinet  a  shave  trade  between  Africa  and  Cuba  was 
being  actively  carried  on  by  some  New  York  merchants. 
At  this  time,  some  of  the  slaveholders  were  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade,  others  were 
clamouring  for  the  re-opening  of  the  trade,  and  a  trade  with 
the  Southern  States  was  actually  begun.*  By  a  large  impor- 
tation of  slaves  into  Texas,  New  Mexico,  other  new  terri- 
tories which  might  be  settled,  and  other  countries  which 
might  be  won  by  the  sword,  the  slaveholders  might  hope  to 
keep  up  their  numbers  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but 
the  resolution  of  the  Eepublicans  to  suppress  the  trade  alto- 
gether dashed  their  hopes  to  the  ground. 

3.  The  slaveholders  saw  with  great  apprehension  the 
resolution  of  the  Republicans  "  essentially  to  modify "  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  law  of  God  on  this  subject,  as 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  was  this  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,"  (Deut. 
xxiii.  15.)  Some  such  law  is  manifestly  required  by  humanity ; 
because  to  restore  a  fugitive  to  an  angry  owner  is  to  give 
him  up  to  any  torture  which  malice  may  inflict.  The  words 
of  the  constitution,  on  the  contrary,  are :  "  No  person  held 
to  service  or  labour  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ; 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labour  may  be  due."  The  manifest  opposition 
between  the  spirit  of  these  two  laws  suggested  that  the  latter 
should  be  construed  strictly,  so  as  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  humanity  mani- 
fested in  the  former.  But  this  required  essential  modifica- 
tions in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     Happily,  such  essential 

*  Ludlo\7,  285. 
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modifications  might  constitutionally  be  made  as  would  render 
the  law  nearly  harmless.  For  as  the  constitution  simply 
directs  that  the  fugitive  slave  is  to  be  "  delivered  up  on 
claim  "  of  the  master,  this  is  all  which  should  be  allowed  by 
law.  It  is  plain  that  the  constitution,  simply  enacting  that 
the  fugitive  shall  be  given  up  to  the  slaveholder,  allows  the 
following  modifications : — 

(1.)  The  slaveholder  should  be  required  to  find  a  fugitive 
without  aid  from  either  the  private  citizens  or  from  the 
government. 

(2.)  The  trial  of  his  claim  should  take  place  in  open  court 
before  a  jury. 

(3.)  His  claim  should  be  established  by  witnesses  in  open 
court. 

(4.)  The  witnesses  should  be  examined  by  counsel  afforded 
to  the  negro  at  the  cost  of  government. 

(5.)  The  slaveholder  should  forfeit  his  right  upon  proof  of 
excessive  cruelty,  to  be  established  by  witnesses,  either  white 
or  coloured. 

(6.)  The  slaveholder  should  make  oath  that  he  will  not 
punish  the  fugitive  for  his  escape,  upon  breach  of  which 
oath  he  should  not  only  forfeit  the  slave,  but  be  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

(7.)  The  slaveholder  should  remove  the  slave  at  his  own 
cost  and  risk,  receiving  no  other  aid  from  the  government 
than  to  be  protected  from  violence. 

Such  modifications  allowed  by  the  constitution  would 
lessen  the  injustice  of  the  law. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  aimed  at  the  reversal  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  by  legal  and  constitutional  means  alone  ;  and 
did  so,  not  because  it  was  ofiensive  to  the  Free  States,  but 
because  it  was  plainly  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

With  these  views,  Mr  Lincoln,  the  candidate  chosen  by 
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them  in  their  convocation  at  Chicago,  May  16,  1860,  agreed, 
but  like  them  he  also  meant  to  adhere  loyally  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  which  he  used  in  his  inaugural 
address — "  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and  elected 
me  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this,  and 
had  made  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted 
them.  And  more  than  this,  they  placed  on  their  platform 
for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  for  themselves,  and  to 
me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read. 
Eesolved,  'That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  politi- 
cal fabric  depends.'  I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and 
in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible  that  the 
property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any 
wise  endanged  by  the  now  incoming  administration."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slaveholders  of  the  Gulf  States, 
who  met  in  Baltimore,  June  28,  opposed  the  Eepublicans  on 
every  point.  They  declared,  "  That  Congress  had  no  power 
whatever  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories, and  that  the  people  of  the  territories,  on  their  organi- 
sation into  a  State,  had  no  right  to  exclude  therefrom  slave 
property  then  and  there  existing  ;  -f  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Lawmust  be  strengthened  rather  than  modified  ;j  and  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  § 

♦  Rebellion  Records,  Doc.  42.  +  Shaffner,  387. 

+  Patton,  21.  §  Shaffner,  387,  p.  21. 
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In  support  of  these  doctrines,  they  chose  Mr  Breckenridge 
as  their  candidate." 

Four  of  the  border  States,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  who  were  opposed  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  chose  Mr  Bell  as  their  candidate ;  and 
lastly,  some  of  the  Northern  Democrats  supported  a  fourth 
candidate,  Mr  Douglas.* 

"  The  campaign  was  conducted  with  great  excitement,  and 
the  thousands  of  speeches  made  North  and  South  were 
pmncipally  confined  to  the  slavery  question.  The  cotton 
States  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  elect  Mr  Breckenridge, 
and  commenced  preparations  for  the  contingency  of  Mr 
Lincoln's  election.  Secession  was  the  watchword.  It  was 
Tittered  in  nearly  every  speech,  and  the  warnings  were 
heralded  from  State  to  State,  county  to  county,  and  fireside 
to  fireside.  The  'irrepressible  conflict'  was  near  at  hand; 
and  politicians  argued  that  disunion  was  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  the  safety  of  the  property,  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  Southern  people.  Passion  swayed  over  the  country, 
North  and  South."  f 

Although  the  Kepublican  party  had  avowed  from  the  first 
that  they  meant  to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  thereby  taking 
from  the  slaveholders  all  legal  and  moral  right  to  rebel, 
this  was  far  from  contenting  them. 

The  growing  conviction  in  the  North,  that  slavery  is  cruel, 
impolitic,  and  unchristian,  threatened  its  existence ;  and  before 
Mr  Lincoln  was  elected,  they  had  determined  that  if  he  tri- 
umphed, they  would  secede.  As  early  as  1812,  Mr  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  said  publicly  of  the  Democrats, 
"  It  is  through  our  afiiliation  with  that  party  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  that  we  hold  power.  But  when  we 
cease  thus  to  control  this  nation  through  a  disjointed  demo- 
cracy, or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party  shall  tend  to 
*  Shaffner,  388.  +  Ibid.,  388, 
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throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  resort  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union."*  From  that  time  it  was 
their  policy  to  rule  the  Union  or  to  break  it  to  jDieces  ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  their  power  was  slipping  from  them, 
they  took  their  measures  to  accomplish  Mr  Calhoun's  threat. 
Let  us  hear  a  friend  of  the  slaveholders  : — "  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  but  that  several  of  the  slaveholding  States  had  for 
some  time  desired  a  termination  of  the  union  with  many  of 
the  Northern  States,  so  long  as  the  latter  continued  to  refuse 
the  personal  liberty  laws  already  described.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  some  of  the  Northern  States  have  nullified  the 
national  compact  respecting  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  only 
hope  that  the  Southern  States  had  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  depended  upon  a  President  being 
elected  who  would  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  as  a 
national  executive. ""j"  This  poor  excuse,  by  which  Mr  Shaffner 
seeks  to  palliate  the  sin  of  the  rebellion,  serves  to  shew  what 
was  its  origin.  According  to  him,  the  slaveholders  rebelled 
because  they  now  and  then  lost  a  slave  through  the  humanity 
of  some  Northerns  who,  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
favoured  his  escape.  But  this,  with  the  prospect  of  those 
anti-slavery  measures  which  Mr  Lincoln  had  announced,  was 
enough  to  urge  them  to  instant  and  energetic  action.  Then 
the  recent  attempt  of  John  Brown  to  raise  the  slaves  of 
Maryland  had  excited  universal  consternation.  John  Brown 
was  sentenced  to  death,  Oct.  31,  but  the  militia  of  Virginia 
was  kept  under  arms  till  the  middle  of  November ;  Carolina 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  "  the  frenzy  of  the  South 
knew  no  bounds."  j  "From  this  time  the  history  of  the 
United  Stases  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  preparations  of 
the  South  for  secession."  §  Especially  was  this  the  case  after 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Lincoln.  "Ambitious  jjoliticians  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  some  of  the  other  seaboard  States, 
*  Patton,  25.        f  Shaffner,  407.        t  Ludlow,  287.        §  Helper,  288. 
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seized  each  and  every  circumstance  to  inflame  the  public, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  disruption  of  the  Union."  * 

We  know  the  sort  of  arguments  by  which  their  leaders 
inflamed  each  other  and  their  serfs.  They  were  of  this 
kind: — 

"  Our  threats  are  empty  air.  The  Abolitionists  are  victori- 
ous, and  Lloyd  Garrison  has  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Henceforth  we  are  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
territories,  and  we  must  see  our  minority  in  the  Senate 
diminishing  yearly,  while  our  rivals  are  growing  in  power 
and  ferocity. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  augment  our  numbers  as  they 
add  to  theirs,  because,  while  they  attract  labourers  from 
Europe,  they  forbid  us  to  get  them  from  Africa ;  so  we  shall 
lose  continually  in  the  House  of  EejDresentatives,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate.  Henceforth,  too,  the  Tugitive  Slave  Law, 
already  too  weak  to  secure  our  property,  is  to  be  further 
modified,  till  it  will  be  impossible  to  recover  a  single  fugitive ; 
and  our  slaves,  knowing  that  they  have  a  safe  refuge  so 
near,  will  desj)ise  our  authority,  and  laugh  at  our  threats. 
By  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  we  have  the  right  to 
carry  our  servants  everywhere  ;  but  these  Yankees,  who  are 
about  to  subvert  the  law,  will  only  permit  us  to  come  among 
them  as  paupers,  who  cannot  keep  a  servant,  or  as  criminals, 
who  deserve  to  be  abhorred.  Denounced  and  persecuted, 
we  shall  scarcely  dare  speak  in  those  halls  of  debate  where 
we  have  so  long  ruled ;  and  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to 
fall  down  and  worship  those  filthy  idols  of  the  Abolitionists, 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Helper.  The  Democrats  have  for- 
saken us.  It  is  vain  to  trust  Northern  men  again.  Those 
who  elected  Lincoln,  mean  to  strip  us  of  wealth,  dignity, 
and  power,  by  robbing  us  of  slave  labour,  the  foundation  of 
them  all. 

*  Shaffuer,  408. 
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"Besides,  if  we  could  gain  all  that  we  ask,  we  cannot 
force  back  the  tide  of  events.  Annexation,  on  the  largest 
scale,  would  scarcely  balance  that  portentous  growth  of  the 
West,  with  which  it  seems  vain  to  struggle.  Free  labour  is 
gaining  every  day  that  strength  which  we  are  losing.  The 
disparity  between  our  forces  must  increase,  whatever  we  may 
do  to  prevent  it.  Congressional  and  Presidential  triumphs 
on  our  side  can  be  but  momentary.  Power  is  travelling 
west,  by  causes  which  are  irresistible,  and  the  free  labourers 
of  the  West  will  ever  be  against  us.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
choose  between  the  annihilation  of  our  system  and  seces- 
sion. The  only  alternative  possible  is,  '  The  Union  and 
free  labour,  or  slave  labour  and  independence.'  Can  any 
gentleman  of  the  South  hesitate  between  them  ? 

"  But  say  that  we  could  submit  to  the  detestable  sove- 
reignty of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  yet  more  loathsome 
equality  of  the  blacks  ;  brought  down  to  cringe  before  those 
whom  we  commanded,  and  reduced  to  ask  favours  of  those 
who  trembled  at  our  slightest  frown,  could  we  retain  our 
incomes  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  power  ?  The  hope  is  chime- 
rical. Never  will  the  blacks  do  another  day's  work  for  us, 
when  the  Yankees  have  put  us  in  their  hands.  Have  we 
not  daily  proofs  of  their  unconquerable  idleness  ?  Nor  is  it 
less  absurd  to  hope  that  white  men  will  slave  in  this 
Southern  sun  to  raise  our  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar. 
Estates  which  have  made  us  princes,  will  become  worthless 
for  want  of  labourers  ;  and  from  that  pinnacle  of  greatness 
from  which  we  could  look  on  empires  as  dependent  on  our 
aid,  we  shall  be  hurled  down  by  Yankee  fanaticism  to  beg- 
gary and  contempt.  They  are  aiming,  not  at  our  humilia- 
tion only,  but  also  at  our  ruin.  With  a  territory  ten  times 
larger  than  that  of  France,  we  shall  be  paupers,  because  Mr 
Garrison  and  Mr  Helper  have  chosen  to  make  us  so.  The 
only  gentlemen  of  America,  we  must  now  let  the  greasy 
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mechanics  of  New  England  lord  it  over  us;  and,  thougli 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  rulers  of  this  continent,  we  must 
be  the  humble  servants  of  those  ignoble  traders,  whose  only 
title  to  consideration  is,  that  they  own  so  many  dollars. 

''Why  should  we  not  burst  our  bonds?  Governments 
are  founded  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  our  welfare  is 
sacrificed ;  our  State  rights,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  consti- 
tution, are  shamefully  invaded.  By  shutting  us  out  of  the 
territories,  and  by  other  measures,  Mr  Lincoln  is  seeking  the 
total  overthrow  of  slave  labour,  which  is  our  chief  institu- 
tion ;  and  if  we  do  not  resist  these  usurjDations  now,  we 
never  can.  We  have  a  right  to  the  territories,  a  right  to  our 
runaways,  a  right  to  go  with  our  property  where  we  please, 
and,  since  they  will  not  yield  our  rights,  we  will  take  them. 

"  Eepublican  governments  are  founded  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  consent  we  withhold.  The  Union  is  a 
confederation  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  sovereign  States  we 
renounce  the  confederation.  Let  them  deny  our  right  if  they 
will :  we  were  sovereign  before  the  Union,  we  are  sovereign 
now  ;  and  we  will  soon  shew  both  them  and  the  world  that 
we  mean  to  be  sovereign  still.  Within  the  Union  we  must 
expect  incessant  mortification,  because  we  have  been  defeated 
by  a  mob  majority ;  and  of  all  tyrannies  that  of  a  mob 
majority  is  the  worst.  But  let  them  not  deceive  themselves. 
We  shall  soon  force  the  border  States  to  join  us;  and  fifteen 
sovereign  States,  with  nearly  800,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, will  not  submit  to  their  vulgar  dictation  any  longer. 
Who  is  such  a  coward  as  to  shrink  from  the  final  step  ?  Let 
us  only  arm  to  maintain  our  rights,  and  one  of  two  things 
must  happen. 

"  Either,  first,  Mr  Lincoln  and  his  Abolitionists  must 
submit,  or  we  shall  have  war.  If  they  submit,  then  we  will 
extort  fresh  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  our  property : 
we  will  oet  the  territories  to  ourselves  ;  we  will  force  them 
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to  annex  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Cuba;  and,  peopling 
them  from  the  exhaustless  continent  of  Africa,  we  will  place 
our  institutions,  for  many  years  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  fanaticism. 

"  Or,  if  they  choose  war,  they  shall  have  it.  We  can  bring 
at  least  a  million  of  soldiers  into  the  field,  because  our  whites, 
exempt  from  labour,  are  all  fitted  for  the  life  of  a  soldier ; 
while  the  Northerns,  engaged  in  slavish  toils,  cannot  leave 
their  industrial  employments.  Do  we  want  arms  ?  We 
know  where  to  seize  them,  and  what  more  we  want,  England 
will  readily  supply.  Will  our  mean  whites  support  us  ?  To 
be  sure  they  will.  We  compose  the  State  legislatures,  we 
are  the  governors,  magistrates,  and  officers  of  the  States,  the 
militia  is  in  our  hands,  and  our  people  are  accustomed  to 
obey.  Let  us  form  a  Confederate  Congress,  elect  our  Presi- 
dent, and  then  by  tax-acts  and  by  conscription-acts  we  can 
have  the  whole  force  of  the  South  in  our  hands.  Only  let 
the  Yankees  come,  and  500,000  men  will  start  up  as  by 
enchantment  to  force  back  the  invaders,  if  not  to  besiege 
them  in  their  own  capital.  With  our  troops  everywhere, 
what  slave  will  dare  to  shake  his  chain,  what  Unionist  to 
shew  his  face  ? 

"  What  wiU  poor,  unwarlike  Lincoln  and  Seward  do  ?  They 
have  tongues  and  pens,  but  tongues  and  pens  do  not  fight. 
They  have  eighteen  millions  to  our  six ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
One  Southerner  is  equal  to  three  Yankees  any  day.  And 
what  is  an  army  without  officers?  Who  is  there  among 
them  to  meet  our  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Beauregard  ?  General 
Scott  is  too  old  to  do  us  much  mischief.  And  for  the  rest. 
West  Point  has  trained  officers  for  us,  not  for  them.  Law- 
yers, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  their  clerks,  metamor- 
phosed into  generals,  may  lead  their  raw  recruits ;  but  it  will 
be  to  destruction,  not  to  victory.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  resist  us.     A  little  decision  alone  is  wantino;  on  our 
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part  to  make  them  end  a  war  which  can  bring  them  nothing 
but  disaster  and  defeat. 

"  Besides,  how  can  they  support  it  ?  They  have  not  a  dollar 
in  their  exchequer,  they  are  without  a  revenue.  Congress 
dare  not  impose  taxes,  and  if  it  does,  the  people  will  resist 
them.  Whence,  then,  can  they  derive  the  enormous  sums 
requisite  to  create  a  navy,  equip  an  army,  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  for  500,000  men,  and  then  support  them?  The 
war  must  soon  end  through  their  exhaustion. 

"  By  ourselves  we  can  secure  our  triumph ;  but,  once  separ- 
ated from  the  Union,  we  can  force  the  border  States  to  join 
us,  by  an  act  declaring  that  not  a  single  slave  shall  come  into 
our  territories  from  any  State  which  refuses  to  join  us. 
Kentucky  will  hesitate  to  lose  its  trade  ;  and  Virginia,  whose 
best  families  depend  upon  this  source  of  income,  must  neces- 
sarily be  ours. 

"  When  we  have  the  border  States,  we  shall  have  eight 
millions  of  freemen,  and  eight  millions,  possessed  of  a  terri- 
tory half  as  large  as  Europe,  masters  of  four  millions  of 
labourers,  and,  resolved  to  gain  our  independence  or  die,  we 
can  never  be  subdued. 

"  Let  us  arm ;  and  these  grovelling,  money-making,  canting, 
unmilitary  Yankees  will  think  twice  before  they  defy  us. 
Our  great  staples  will  yield  us  ample  funds.  England  and 
France  are  not  going  to  let  their  operatives  starve.  And 
should  the  Federal  Government  attempt  a  blockade,  which  is 
an  impossibility,  along  a  coast  of  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
indented  everywhere  with  creeks  and  bays,  those  two  great 
powers,  forced  by  a  cotton  famine,  must  break  it.  Nothing 
indeed  would  be  better  for  us  than  a  blockade,  because  it 
would  put  the  European  empires  on  our  side.  Their  interests 
must  make  them  our  allies ;  and  if  we  prove  too  weak  to 
establish  our  independence,  they  will  secure  it  for  us  by  an 
early  recognition.     Despite  Mr  Lincoln  and  his  adherents, 
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we  will  throw  off  their  yoke  ;  and  ere  two  years  we  shall  be 
free. 

"  That  object  once  secured,  empire  and  wealth  almost  bound- 
less are  before  us.  South  and  West  lie  disorganised  and 
feeble  populations,  only  waiting  our  summons  to  fall  into  our 
hands.  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Cuba  will  be  ours  as 
soon  as  we  claim  them.  What  Walker  nearly  accomplished 
with  a  handful  of  undisciplined  adventurers,  we  shall  secure 
by  the  first  appearance  of  the  army  which  has  dictated  a 
peace  to  the  United  States  from  the  walls  of  Washington ; 
and  then  our  great  slave  empire,  dwarfing  in  the  comparison 
the  lands  which  we  leave  to  the  United  States,  shall  soon  be 
crowded  with  industrious  labourers.  African  barbarians, 
now  so  wretched  in  their  heathenism,  shall  come  by  millions 
to  share  in  the  privileges  of  our  Christian  slaves.  Each 
African  labourer  can  maintain  one  white  freeman,  and  when 
twenty  millions  of  slaves  are  creating  wealth  for  us  and  for 
millions  besides,  attracted  to  us  as  settlers  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  our  armies  will  be  a  match  for  those  of  all  Europe. 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Europe  will 
furnish  us  with  ample  funds;  and  though  the  Abolitionists 
of  the  Union  may  be  joined  by  the  Abolitionists  of  Europe, 
we  can  defy  them  all,  and  will  teach  them  that  the  slave- 
holders of  this  glorious  territory  form  a  power  which  the 
proudest  empires  of  the  world  will  not  dare  to  provoke." 

The  volcano  was  just  ready  to  burst. 

Meanwhile  the  Republicans  were  busy  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  their  candidate.  Their  party  organisation  was  com- 
plete. Each  county  had  its  county  assembly,  which,  after 
hearing  some  of  the  speakers  of  the  party,  sent  its  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention.  Each  State,  in  its  turn,  after  due 
debate,  sent  its  delegate  to  a  General  Convention,  which  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  nominating  the  candidate,  and  de- 
terminating the  course  of  the  party.     The  General  Conven- 
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tion,  which  met  at  Chicago,  May  16,  named  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr  Lincoln  was  grandson  to  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel 
Boone,  a  celebrated  chief  among  the  first  emigrants  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky.  His  father  dying  young,  he  had  to 
contend  with  hardships  and  poverty :  but  hardships  and 
poverty  overcome  by  energy  make  strong  men.  At  twenty- 
one  he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  became  a  clerk,  and 
then  volunteering  into  the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  his  State,  where  he  served  during  four  sessions. 
After  thus  becoming  a  leading  Whig  politician  in  Illinois,  he 
was  elected  representative  to  Congress  in  1846  ;  and  in  1859 
he  competed  with  Mr  Douglas  for  the  senatorship  of  Illinois 
in  Congress.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
supported  in  this  contest  for  the  Presidency  by  Mr  William 
Seward,  "  the  first  political  orator  of  the  day,"  and  "  incon- 
testably  the  most  remarkable  statesman  of  America  ;"*  and 
attended  by  a  stafi"  of  orators  he  held  meetings  in  difierent 
places.  Mr  Douglas  generally  preceded  him  ;  but  the  large 
and  animated  assemblies  which  supported  Mr  Douglas  were 
surpassed  both  in  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm  by  those  which 
greeted  him.  Salvos  of  cannon,  processions,  illuminations, 
marked  his  arrival ;  women  became  as  excited  as  the  men ; 
and  children  even  carried  his  photograph  hung  to  their 
necks.  Night  processions  of  young  men  carrying  torches 
sometimes  reached  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  Three 
hundred  thousand  young  men,  the  4lite  of  the  North,  were 
thus  organised  into  wide-awake  committees,  each  man  of 
whom  was  ready  to  exchange  his  torch  for  a  rifle  as  soon  as 
he  was  summoned  to  enlist  for  the  defence  of  his  country.*f- 

The  numbers  who  adhered  to  the  platform  of  the  Eepubli- 
cans  made  them  feel  sure  of  the  Presidential  victory,  and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.    They  were  looking  forward  to 
*  Ludlow,  295  ;  Fisch,  25.  f  Fiscb,  16-25. 
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an  era  of  unrivalled  glory  and  happiness.  Never  had  the  coun- 
try been  more  prosperous.  Their  harvests  were  prodigious, 
their  commerce  was  rapidly  expanding,  they  had  now  for  the 
first  time  the  prospect  of  checking  slavery  with  a  view  to  its 
final  extinction,  and  being  accustomed  themselves  to  submit 
to  law,  they  believed  that  the  slaveholders  after  some  bluster 
would  submit  to  it  too. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  their  country  that  they  did  not 
see  what  was  coming.  Often  before  had  the  prospect  of  a 
Southern  explosion  stifled  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  best 
men ;  and  it  is  possible  that  had  they  known,  as  we  know 
now,  the  resources  and  the  daring  of  the  slaveholders,  they 
would  have  once  more  yielded  the  country  to  their  control. 
Breckenridge,  rather  than  Lincoln,  would  have  been  chosen^ 
the  negroes  would  have  been  consigned  to  another  era  of 
unalleviated  misery,  the  slaveholders  would  have  renewed 
their  encroachments,  and  employing  their  new  lease  of  power 
to  increase  their  number  and  resources  by  the  slave  trade, 
they  would  have  rendered  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom  more  terrible  when  at  length  it  came. 

But  at  this  time  at  the  North  all  was  prosperous,  and  the 
Northern  Democrats  having  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
the  slaveholders,  it  was  difiicult  for  any  loyal  man  to  imagine 
the  tempest  which  was  gathering  in  the  South.  They  were 
floating  upon  a  sunny  sea,  and  the  distant  growls  which  they 
heard  seemed  but  a  momentary  sound  which  would  bear  the 
young  nation  on  a  joyful  voyage  under  a  cloudless  sky. 

"  Fair  smiles  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim,  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  fearful  whirlwind's  sway. 
Which,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey." 

So  on  they  went  merrily  till  the  6th  of  November,  when  Mr 
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Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  although  the 
Northern  Democrats  with  the  border  States  were  against 
him,  and  he  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  from  the  South.* 

But  the  slaveholders  soon  shewed  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  what  they  had  so  often  threatened. 
"  Whilst  the  wUdest  enthusiasts  enrolled  themselves  as 
'Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  in  an  order  destined  to  form 
a  new  confederation,  including  with  the  South,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  &c.,  all,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  its  '  Vigi- 
lance Committees '  stopped  the  distribution  of  Northern 
newspapers,  or  opened  letters  to  and  from  the  North ; 
and  '  Southern  Eights  Volunteers '  were  enrolled  to  defend 
by  arms  the  rights  of  the  South,  By  the  end  of  the  autumn 
seven  or  eight  cotton  States  had  each  a  regiment  or  two  of 
Volunteers  on  foot,  while  the  Eepublicans  had  only  '  Wide- 
awake Committees '  to  watch  the  mischief.  "•!•  But  the  most 
efficient  allies  of  the  South  were  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr  Toucey 
at  the  navy,  Mr  Floyd  of  the  war  department — both  "  fire- 
eaters,"  both  strongly  implicated  in  the  late  disclosures  as  to 
political  corruption — were  preparing  beforehand  the  work  of 
secession.  Mr  Toucey  dispersed  the  navy  on  all  the  seas ; 
Mr  Floyd  emptied  the  Federal  arsenals  of  the  North,  leaving, 
it  is  said,  neither  a  musket  nor  a  cartridge,  but  having  all 
arms  and  ammunition  conveyed  into  the  Southern  arsenals ; 
whilst,  like  Mr  Toucey  with  the  navy,  he  scattered  the  regu- 
lar troops  far  and  wide,  placing,  moreover.  Southern  parti- 
sans as  far  as  possible  in  command  of  all  important  posts. 
Already,  since  the  month  of  February,  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature had  required  its  governor  to  convoke  a  committee,  if  a 
Republican  President  were  elected,  to  consider  the  secession 
question.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  on  opening  in 
October  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  recommended 

*  Ludlow,  299  ;  Patton,  21.  t  Ludlow,  298,  299. 
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taking  the  measures  necessary  for  leaving  the  Union  if  Mr 
Lincoln  were  elected. 

On  the  news  of  the  election,  a  meeting  at  Charleston 
resolved -in  favour  of  separation  from  the  Union.  The 
Federal  flag  was  pulled  down,  and  a  "  palmetto  "  flag  (badge  of 
the  State)  hoisted  in  its  stead.  The  legislature  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  senators  of  the  State  in  Congress ;  most 
of  the  Federal  employes  threw  up  their  offices ;  votes  were 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  10,000  volunteers,  100,000 
dollars  for  arms,  a  loan  of  400,000  dollars,  a  credit  of  one 
million  and  a  half  for  fortifying  Charleston  and  the  coast ; 
the  banks  were  authorised  to  suspend  specie  payments; 
and  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  North  was  forbidden.* 

Between  the  impotency  of  the  administration,  and  the 
audacity  of  the  South,  the  Eepublican  party  wavered  for  a 
while.  Mr  Crittenden  proposed  terms  of  compromise  ;  Vir- 
ginia offered  mediation.  Meanwhile,  the  tone  of  the  South 
rose  higher  and  higher.  Mr  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  announced 
further  secessions  to  the  Congress  as  impending,  and  vio- 
lently denounced  General  Houston  of  Texas  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Union.  A  South  Carolina  convention,  of  the  19th 
of  December,  decreed  separation,  but  sent  commissioners  to 
Washington  ;  Mr  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  resigned  his 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  to  go  and  work  for  separation ; 
public  meetings  or  vigilance  committees,  in  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  deemed  their  enemies ;  and  even  a  governor  of 
Georgia  offered  5000  dollars  for  Garrison,  the  Editor  of  the 
Liberator.^ 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr  Lincoln,  the  Legislature  of 
South   Carolina  ordered   the    calling   of    a   Convention  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Union.     The  Convention  assembled 
*  Ludlow,  298,  300.  f  Ibid.,  301. 
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according  to  law ;  and  on  the  20tli  of  December  I860,  the 
following  secession  ordinance  passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  169  members  : — "  We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in 
convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  union 
now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby 
dissolved."*  That  done,  the  Convention  issued  a  "  Declaration 
of  Causes  which  induced  the  Secession,"  in  which  they 
say  :— 

"  Those  (non-slaveholding)  States  have  assumed  the  right 
of  deciding  upon  the  ]3ropriety  of  our  domestic  institutions, 
and  have  denied  the  rights  of  property  established  in  fifteen 
of  the  States  and  recognised  by  the  constitution.  They  have 
denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of  slavery ;  they  have 
permitted  the  open  establishment  among  them  of  societies, 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  of,  and  take 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  other  States  ;  they  have 
encouraged  and  assisted  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave 
their  homes ;  and  those  who  remain,  have  been  incited  by 
emissaries,  books,  and  pictures,  to  a  servile  insurrection. 

"  For  twenty-five  years  this  agitation  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its  aid  the  power  of 
the  common  government.  Observing  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  a  sectional  party  has  found  within  that  article 
establishing  the  executive  department,  the  means  of  sub- 
verting the  constitution  itself.  A  geographical  line  has  been 
drawn  across  the  Union,  and  all  the  States  north  of  that 
line  have  united  in  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  opinions  and  purposes 
are  hostile  to  slavery.  He  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  common  government,  because  he  has 
declared  that  that  '  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave,  half  free ;'  and  that  the  public  mind  must  rest 
*  Shaffner,  411;  Rebellion  Records,  i.,  Doc.  2. 
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in  the  belief  that  slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. 

"  On  the  4  til  of  March  next,  this  party  will  take  possession 
of  the  government.  It  has  announced  that  the  South  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  common  territory,  that  the  judicial 
tribunal  shall  be  made  sectional,  and  that  a  war  must  be  waged 
against  slavery  until  it  shall  cease  throughout  the  United 
States.     .     .     .  ■ 

"  Sectional  interest  and  animosity  will  deepen  the  irritation, 
and  all  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain,  by  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  at  the  North  has  invested  a  great  political 
error  with  the  sanction  of  a  more  erroneous  religious  belief."* 

Presently  came  the  news  that,  resuming  violent  possession 
of  property  duly  sold  and  conveyed  by  her  to  the  Federal 
Government,  South  Carolina  had  seized  the  Federal  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  that  Major  Anderson,  the  Federal  officer  in 
command,  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  Fort  Sumter,  a 
better  position.  The  example  spread  Hke  wildfire.  Without 
even  taking  the  trouble  of  previously  seceding,  other  States 
took  possession  of  Federal  Forts  at  Savannah,  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  &c.  Everywhere  they  found  either  nobody  to  defend 
the  positions,  or  willing  traitors  in  command.-f- 

Then  followed  more  secessions. 

January  9. — ]Mississippi  State  Convention  passed  an  ordin- 
ance of  secession,  and  that  evening  the  capitol,  in  Jackson, 
was  illuminated  with  fireworks.j 

January  1 1. — The  slaveholders  of  Alabama  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,§  in  which  they  said,  "Whereas  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  political  wrong,  of  so  insulting  and  menacing  a  character, 
as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the 

*  Eebellion  Records,  i.,  Doc.  3,  4.  f  Ludlow,  302. 

X  Eebellion  Records,  i.,  13.  §  Ludlow,  302;  Shaffner,  412. 
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adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures  for  their  future 
peace  and  security  :  Therefore  be  it  declared  and  ordained, 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, that  the  State  of  Alabama  now  withdraws  from 
the  Union,  and  is  a  sovereign  independent  State."* 

January  12. — Florida  seceded  ;f  and  exactly  a  month  later 
General  Call,  its  governor,  wrote  thus  : — "  A  great  nation  has 
been  dismembered.  There  is  one  cause — the  angry  contro- 
versy arising  on  the  institution  of  African  slavery ;  and  unless 
this  controversy  can  be  amicably  adjusted,  there  must  he  a 
iperpetual  end  of  the  Union,  an  everlasting  separation  of 
the  North  from  the  South.  .  .  .  This  institution  cannot  be 
stopped  in  its  career  of  usefulness  to  the  whole  world.  It 
cannot  be  confined  to  its  present  limits.  Dire  and  uncon- 
trollable necessity  will  impel  the  master  and  the  slave  to  cut 
their  way  through  every  barrier  which  may  be  thrown 
around  it,  or  perish  together  in  the  attempt.  The  con- 
sequences of  confinement  are  too  terrible  to  be  borne.  The 
attempt  to  confine  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  stop  the 
eruption  of  the  burning  volcano,  would  not  be  more  perilous 
and  unavailing.  If  it  should  be  the  determination  of  Mr 
Lincoln  and  the  party  which  has  brought  him  into  jjower 
to  confine  slavery  to  its  present  limits,  the  day  of  battle 
need  not  be  deferred ;  and  when  it  comes,  I  trust  in  God 
that  every  Southern  man  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  die 
rather  than  yield  to  a  proposition  so  unjust,  so  abhorrent, 
and  so  dishonourable."| 

January  19. — Georgia  followed,  assigning  no  reasons.§ 
January   28. — Louisiana,   which    followed,    prefaced  its 
ordinance  by  these  words,  "It  is  manifest  that  Abraham 

*  Kebellion  Eecords,  i.,  13,  Doc.  19. 

+  Eebellion  Eecords,  i.,  Doc.  10,  13;  Shaffner,  412. 
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Lincoln,  if  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  keep  the  promises  lie  has  made  to  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  North,  These  promises,  if  kept,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  emancipation  and  misfortune  of  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
their  equality  with  a  superior  race,  and,  before  long,  to  the 
irreparable  ruin  of  this  mighty  republic,  the  degradation  of 
the  American  name,  and  corruption  of  the  American  blood." 
And  then  they  added  their  conviction,  "  that  slavery  is  the 
most  humane  of  all  existing  servitudes,"  and  "  that  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God."* 

Finally — February  1 — Texas  joined  the  other  seceding 
States ;  and  in  its  ordinance  assigned  its  reasons  thus : — 
"  The  action  of  the  Northern  States  is  violative  of  the  compact 
between  the  States  and  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution ; 
and  the  recent  developments  in  Federal  affairs  make  it 
evident  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  sought 
to  be  made  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  down  the  interests 
and  property  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  her  sister  slave- 
holding  States,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended, 
our  shield  against  outrage  and  aggression."  f 

February  6. — Delegates  from  the  seven  seceding  States 
met  at  Montgomery,  in  Alabama ;  and  here,  on  the  9th 
February,  the  constitution  of  the  "Confederate  States"  was 
adopted.^  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  President ;  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  became  Vice-President ;  and  shortly  after  the 
President  appointed  Mr  Toombs  to  be  Secretary  of  State ; 
Mr  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  Mr  L.  P. 
Walker,  Secretary  of  War.§ 

March  9. — The  Confederate  Congress  passed  an  act  for 
the  establishment  and  organisation  of  an  army.|| 

On  his  way  to  Washington,  Mr  Lincoln  narrowly  escaped 

*  Ludlow,  302.  t  Kebellion  Records,  Doc.  30. 
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assassination.  Some  of  his  friends  having  heard  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, employed  a  detective  of  great  experience.  Shortly  after 
coming  to  Baltimore,  the  detective  discovered  a  combination 
of  men  banded  together  under  a  solemn  oath  to  assassinate 
the  President  elect.  The  leader  of  the  conspirators  was  an 
Italian  refugee,  a  barber  well  known  in  Baltimore,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Orsini,  as  indicative  of  the  part  he 
was  to  perform.  It  was  arranged,  in  case  Mr  Lincoln  should 
pass  safely  over  the  railroad  to  Baltimore,  that  the  conspira- 
tors should  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  might  surround 
his  carriage,  and  by  pretending  to  be  his  friends,  be  enabled 
to  approach  his  person,  when,  upon  a  signal  from  their 
leader,  some  of  them  would  shoot  at  him  with  their  pistols, 
and  others  would  throw  into  his  carriage  hand-grenades 
filled  with  detonating  powder,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  It 
was  intended  that  in  the  confusion  which  should  result  from 
this  attack,  the  assailants  should  escape  to  a  vessel  which 
was  waiting  m  the  harbour  to  receive  them,  and  be  carried 
to  Mobile,  in  the  seceding  State  of  Alabama.* 

He  was  to  have  left  Harrisburg  on  Saturday  morning, 
February  23,  in  a  special  train  for  Baltimore,  but  being 
previously  informed  of  the  conspiracy  he  left  Harrisburg  on 
Friday  evening,  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  same  evening 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  proceeding  at  once  by  a  night  train, 
arrived  in  Washington  at  6.30  A.M.,  by  which  he  wholly 
escaped  the  conspirators.f  "  The  list  of  the  names  of  the 
conspirators  presented  a  most  astonishing  array  of  persons 
high  in  Southern  confidence,  and  some  whose  fame  is  not 
confined  to  this  country  alone." 

"  Statesmen  laid  the  plan,  bankers  endorsed  it,  and  adven- 
turers were  to  carry  it  into  effect.     They  understood  Mr 
*  Kebellion  Eecords,  Doc.  38.  +  Ibid.,  Doc.  34,  35. 
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Lincoln  was  to  leave  Harrisburg  at  nine  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing by  special  train ;  and  the  idea  was,  if  possible,  to  throw 
the  cars  from  the  road  at  some  point  where  they  would 
rush  down  a  steep  embankment,  and  destroy  in  a  moment 
the  lives  of  all  on  board.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  this 
project,  their  jilan  was  to  surround  the  carriage  on  the  way 
from  depot  to  depot  in  Baltimore,  and  assassinate  him  with 
dagger  or  pistol-shot."* 

Mr  Lincoln  having  thus  been  protected  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  was  inaugurated,  March  4,  at  Washington,  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  month  later,  on  April  12,  General 
Beauregard  having  summoned  Major  Anderson  to  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,  opened  fire  on  the  fort.  General  Beauregard 
had  seven  thousand  men,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  ordinance. 

The  little  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  the  fort 
took  fire,  the  men  were  nearly  suffocated,  their  powder  was 
expended,  further  resistance  was  impossible,  and  at  12.55 
P.M.,  on  the  loth,  the  fort  was  surrendered  upon  honour- 
able terms.  The  next  day,  Major  Anderson  and  his  men, 
carrjdng  with  them  their  Union  flag,  were  received  on  board 
a  boat  from  the  United  States  squadron,  which  Avas  out- 
side the  harbour. -f- 

"  The  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  Confederates  at 
Fort  Sumter,  brought  the  forbearance  of  the  Government 
to  an  end ;  and  compelled  them,  if  they  would  not  abandon 
the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Union  at  the  South  to  a  military 
despotism,  if  they  would  not  prove  recreant  to  their  solemn 
oaths  to  maintain  the  Union,  if  they  would  not  surrender 
the  nation  to  dismemberment  and  utter  ruin,  to  call  upon 
the  country  for  armed  men  to  sustain  the  Government.     The 

*  New  Yorle  Times;  Eebellion  Eecords,  i.,  Doc.  33. 
•y  Eebellion  Eecords,  i.,  Doc.  24. 
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President  called,  and  the  Pree  States  responded  with  men  in 
vast  numbers,  and  with  money  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
Government/'* 

On  the  other  hand,  its  effect  upon  the  Border  States  was 
to  precipitate  their  secession.  The  Confederates  had  taken 
a  very  eflfectual  means  of  securing  their  adherence,  by  an 
article  in  their  constitution,  which  says, — "Congress  shall 
also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
any  State  not  a  member  of  their  confederacy."  Thus  it 
cuts  off  all  the  States  from  the  slave  markets  of  the  South, 
unless  they  join  this  confederacy.  Hence,  should  Virginia 
remain  loyal  to  the  Union,  she  could  not  send  a  negro  slave 
for  sale  to  Charleston,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans.  But  the 
"  first  families "  of  Virginia  live  on  slave-breeding, — the 
annual  sale  of  slaves  from  that  State  amountino;  to  eio;ht 
millions  of  dollars.•^ 

With  a  Southern  confederacy  formed,  whose  constitution 
excludes  all  from  its  slave  markets  who  are  not  joined  with 
them,  what  are  these  slavebreeders  to  do,  unless  they  can 
carry  their  States  into  it?  The  North  wiU  not  buy  their 
slaves,  the  other  Border  States  do  not  want  them,  the 
Southern  market  is  their  only  hope ;  and  from  that  market 
they  are  excluded,  unless  they  join  the  confederacy.  This 
accounts  for  all  their  desperation.j 

"  The  slavery  question  underlies  the  whole  controversy,  and 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  contest  of  arms  which  is  to  come."§ 
On  these  grounds,  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia  seceded, 
April  17,  II  and  in  a  State  convention  thus  declared  their 
independence : — "  We,  the  people  of  Virginia,  do  declare 
and  ordain  that  the  union  between  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  other  States,  under  the  constitution  aforesaid,  is 
hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  in  the 

*  Patton,  p.  23.  t  Ibid.,  p.  25.  ±  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent 
State."* 

May  6. — Arkansas  seceded. 

May  8. — Tennessee. 

May  20. — North  Carolina. 

These  eleven  States  have  now  adopted  the  Constitution 
which  was  formed  at  Montgomery. 

Their  area  is  733,645  square  miles. 

Their  population  is  9,101,763,  of  which  number  5,581,747 
are  whites,  3,520,116  are  slaves. 

Upon  this  confederation,  Mr  Ludlow  makes  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  thirteen  colonies  threw  off  the  dominion  of  England 
because  they  were  taxed  and  ruled  without  their  consent,  and 
against  their  will,  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  were  wholly 
unrepresented.  The  South  seceded  from  a  Union  in  which 
it  has  not  only  enjoyed  all  rights  of  representation,  taxation, 
and  government  equally  with  the  North,  but  has  been  allowed 
a  special  property  franchise,  not  recognised  elsewhere ;  and 
has,  although  from  the  first  composing  a  numerical  minority, 
virtually  ruled  the  majority.  It  secedes  simply  because  it 
has  lost  that  rule."-f" 

The  seven  Gulf  States  completed  their  revolt  a  month 
before  Mr  Lincoln  had  assumed  office,  the  other  four  within 
three  months  after  that  event.  They  had  suffered  no  wrongs 
for  which  they  had  been  refused  redress,  and  had  been 
robbed  of  no  rights.  No  unfair  burdens  had  been  laid  upon 
them  ;  although  protective  tariffs  had  been  passed  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation  by  consent  of  their  own  friends  in 
Congress,  the  tariff  at  the  time  of  their  secession  seemed  so 
fair  that  they  adopted  it  for  themselves ;  they  had  never  paid 
more  than  their  proper  share  of  taxes ;  and  the  nation,  in- 
*  Eebellion  Eecords,  i.,  Doc,  60.  t  Ludlow,  304. 
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stead  of  spending  their  money  to  protect  itself,  had  been 
spending  its  money  to  enrich  them. 

Louisiana  cost  the  Union  15,000,000  dollars;  Florida 
cost  it  5,000,000  ;  the  Florida  war  cost  it  80,000,000  ;  and 
Texas  cost  it  200,000,000.  "If  to  all  this  expenditure, 
we  add  that  of  the  forts,  the  navy-yards,  the  court-houses, 
the  custom-houses,  and  the  other  public  buildings  in  these 
regions,  500,000,000  dollars  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  at 
least  five-sixths  have  been  levied  by  indirect  taxation  from 
the  North  and  North-West,  have  been  expended  in  and  for 
the  Gulf  States  in  this  century."  *  Of  all  this  territory  they 
now  wish  to  deprive  the  Union. 

They  can  adduce  no  oppressive  laws  from  which  they  were 
suffering  ;  no  violation  of  the  constitution  of  which  they  had 
to  complain.  All  their  liberties,  as  part  of  a  free  people,  re- 
mained untouched.  They  had  a  free  press,  and  free  speech  ; 
they  might  meet  to  discuss  their  interests  when  they  would  ; 
they  had  the  right  of  petition,  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
right  of  trial  in  open  court  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  No 
illegal  arrests,  no  plunder  of  their  property,  no  lettres  de 
cachet,  no  bastiles,  no  government  espionage,  no  rule  of 
bayonets  interfered  Avith  their  interests,  or  disturbed  their 
tranquillity.  They  could  not  complain  that  they  were  taxed 
without  representation,  as  their  fathers  could,  for  they  had 
more  than  their  full  share  of  representatives  in  Congress, 
inasmuch  as  three-fifths  of  those  labourers,  whom  they 
considered  beasts,  the  law  considered  as  citizens,  in  right  of 
whom  they  could  return  members  to  Congress. 

They  had  not  been  excluded  from  office,  for  in  1845  "the 
Slave  States  had  named  as  against  the  Free  seventeen  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  to  ten,  fourteen  attorneys-general  to 
five,  sixty-one  presidents  of  the  Senate  to  sixteen,  twenty-one 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  eleven,  and  eighty 
*  Kebellion  Kecords,  i.,  introductiou  39. 
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foreign  ministers  to  fifty-four ;  thus  shewing  that,  over  and 
above  the  presidential  chair,  of  which  they  had  secured  the 
possession  during  four-fifths  of  the  time,  they  had  kept  in 
their  hands  the  bulk  of  all  the  high  offices  in  the  State."  * 
"From  1841  to  1860  but  two  presidents  have  been  elected, 
Harrison  and  Filmore,  who  were  not  emphatically  the  choice, 
and  really  nominated  and  elected  by  the  South.  Of  the  six 
presidents  since  1 841,  three  were  Southern  men."  -f-  At  this 
very  time  their  friend,  Mr  Breckenridge,  was  in  power,  (Mr 
Breckenridge  was  Vice-President,)  and  the  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  their  own  body.  Messrs  Toucey,  Floyd, 
Howell,  and  Cobb  were  all  their  most  efficient  allies.  Further, 
the  Democrats  were  still  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  almost 
all  their  congressional  battles. 

What,  then,  had  Mr  Lincoln  done  to  justify  this  revolt  ? 
He  had  not  even  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  "  They  could 
not  trust  his  intentions."  Intentions  are  no  ground  of  re- 
bellion, and  his  intentions  were  perfectly  fair. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  one  of  the  published  resolu- 
tions of  his  party,  to  which  he  had  publicly  adhered,  and  by 
which  he  was  bound,  was  this — "  Eesolved,  that  the  main- 
tenance inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially 
the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ; "  j  and  in  one 
of  his  published  speeches  he  had  said — "  I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists."  §  After  that,  what 
right  had  slaveholders  to  say  that  he  intended  to  do  them 
any  injustice,  or  to  secede  from  the  Union  on  that  account  ? 
The  sole  cause  of  the  rebellion,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  their 

*  Ludlow,  188.  +  Patton,  16. 

J  Kebellion  Eecords,  Doc.  42.  §  Ibid.,  Doc.  42. 
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ordinances,  was,  that  the  nation  was  becoming  so  humane 
as  to  dislike  slavery,  and  so  religious  as  to  see  its  sinfulness; 
that  Government  and  Congress  would  not  henceforth  do  for 
its  protection  more  than  was  required  by  the  constitution ; 
and  that,  further,  they  would,  as  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
exclude  it  from  the  unsettled  territories  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  SECESSION  A  REBELLION. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation." — Kom.  xiii. 
1,2. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that  the 
secession  of  the  Confederate  States  is  rebellion ;  and  the 
people  have  sustained  him  with  so  much  zeal,  that  they  have 
given  him  1,000,000  volunteers  to  suppress  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Confederates  assert  that  they  had  a  clear 
right  to  secede.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  true  ?  Are  the 
Confederates  now  in  rebellion  against  their  Government,  or 
are  they  not  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  thirteen  States, 
each  of  which  was  independent  of  the  rest,  were  confederated 
together  for  their  common  welfare,  on  the  express  condition 
that  each  should  retain  its  separate  sovereignty.* 

The  Confederation  lasted  from  1777  to  1787;  but  in 
consequence  of  that  State  sovereignty,  the  Confederate 
Government  was  unable  to  execute  its  functions.  It  could 
raise  no  revenues,  pay  no  debts,  execute  no  treaties,  support 
no  armies,  and  secure  no  justice  between  man  and  man.  It 
was  the  servant  of  the  thirteen  States,  not  their  sovereign. 

*  "  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence." — 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Article  2. 
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It  could  consult  the  State  legislatures,  but  not  control  them ; 
it  could  beg  them  to  act,  but  had  no  independent  power  to 
act  itself.  "The  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances,  the 
utter  incompetency  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  to 
raise  a  revenue,  support  jDublic  credit,  regulate  trade  or 
commerce,  or  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  safety  of  the 
country, — these  and  other  evils,  acknowledged  to  be  inevi- 
table under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  demanded  a  radi- 
cal change  ;  and  likewise  the  adoption  of  some  other  form  of 
government,  by  which  the  confusion  and  impotency  inevi- 
table to  a  league  or  compact  between  independent  States 
might  be  avoided."  * 

"  The  Confederation  had  proved  itself  to  be  defective  in 
many  points  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
national  government,  if  not  to  its  very  existence." -f- 

"  Inexperience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  jealousies  of  indi- 
vidual States,  on  the  other,  combined  to  render  the  powers 
intrusted  to  the  Confederation  imperfect,  and  to  hamper  its 
action  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  little  more 
than  a  government  in  name  only.  It  had  no  authority  to 
levy  taxes,  no  power  to  enforce  obedience,  no  means  of 
regulating  foreign  or  domestic  commerce,  no  national  courts. 
It  was  invested  with  but  'a  delusive  and  empty  sovereignty."' j 

At  that  time,  Washington  expressed  his  views  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become 
one  of  the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would  but  preserve  a 
wise,  just,  and  liberal  policy  towards  one  another,  and  keep 
good  faith  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  our  resources 
are  ample  and  increasing,  none  can  deny ;  but  while  they 
are  grudgingly  applied,  or  not  applied  at  all,  we  give  a  vital 

*  "  American  Crisis,"  by  Eev.  W.  Patton,  p.  1. 

f  "  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Jarcd  Sparks,  i.  423. 

t  Eusb,  in  Tremenheere's  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  33. 
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stab  to  public  faith,  and  shall  sink  in  the  eyes  of  Euro^De  into 
contempt It  behoves  us,  then,  to  establish  just  prin- 
ciples ;  and  this  cannot,  any  more  than  other  matters  of 
national  concern,  be  done  by  thirteen  heads  differently  con- 
structed and  organised.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  con- 
trolling power  is  obvious.  Eequisitions  are  a  perfect  nullity 
where  thirteen  sovereign  independent  States  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  and  refusing  compliance  with  them  at 
their  option.  Eequisitions  are  actually  little  better  than  a 
jest  and  a  byword  throughout  the  land.  If  you  tell  the 
legislatures  they  have  violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in- 
vaded the  prerogatives  of  the  Confederacy,  they  will  laugh 
in  your  face.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Things  cannot 
go  on  in  the  same  train  for  ever."* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  weakness  it  was  necessary  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  have  one  government 
instead  of  thirteen.  The  existence  of  thirteen  sovereignties 
paralysed  the  action  of  the  Confederate  Covernment ;  for  so 
long  as  each  State  legislature  could  refuse  its  money  for  any 
general  object,  it  could  reduce  the  Congress  to  inaction,  and 
sacrifice  the  general  welfare  to  its  own  selfishness.  Hence 
the  American  statesmen  of  that  day  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  central  government,  which  could  act  without  hind- 
rance for  the  whole  nation.  This  general  conviction  led  to  a 
convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787  ;  and 
September  the  17th  of  the  same  year,  they  agreed  upon  a 
draught  of  the  constitution,  which  they  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, with  a  letter  and  two  resolutions.-f- 

In  the  letter,  which  was  signed  by  their  president,  they 
say  :— 

"  The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired 
that  the  power  of  making  law,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of 

*  "  Life  of  Washington,"  i.  424. 

+  Patton,  "  The  American  Crisis,"  4,  8. 
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levying  money  and  regulating  commerce,  and  the  correspond- 
ent executive  and  judicial  authorities,  should  be  fully  and  effec- 
tually vested  in  the  general  Government  of  the  Union."  * 

The  first  of  their  resolutions  was  as  follows  : — "  Resolved, 
that  the  preceding  constitution  be  laid  before  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  convention  that  it  should  be  afterwards  submit- 
ted to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legis- 
lature, for  their  assent  and  ratification  ;  and  that  each  con- 
vention assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." -f* 
All  this  was  done. 

The  legislatures  of  all  the  States  which  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  general  convention  directed  State  conventions 
to  be  assembled,  consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

Each  State  convention  transmitted  to  Congress'  a  testi- 
monial of  its  ratification,  signed  by  all  its  members.  J 

The  proposed  plan  having  been  ratified  by  eleven  out  of 
the  thirteen  States,  Congress  appointed  the  4th  of  March 
1789  "  for  the  first  meeting  under  the  new  constitution." 
On  the  6th  of  April,  Washington  was  elected  President ;  on 
the  30th  he  was  sworn  into  office,  and  the  Government  went 
into  full  operation  in  all  its  departments.  § 

That  each  State  made,  in  fact,  that  surrender  of  its 
sovereignty  which  the  general  welfare  required,  we  may  learn 
from  the  constitution  itself. 

Here  let  us  recall  its  terms  : — 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 

*  Patton,  8.  t  Ibid.,  9.  t  "  Life  of  Washington,"  i.,  437. 

§  Tremenheere's  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
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more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America* 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  ...  to  regulate  commerce,  ...  to  coin  money,  .  .  . 
to  declare  war,  ...  to  raise  and  support  armies,  &c.-f- 

"■  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation, .  .  .  coin  money,  ...  or  levy  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  .  .  .  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war.;}: 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party.  § 

"■  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  he  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
'made,  or  which  shall  he  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  the  supreme  laiu  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  he  hound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laius  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." II 

Before  the  existence  of  the  constitution,  the  thirteen  States 
were  individual  sovereignties,  and  were  so  stated  to  be  in  the 
articles  of  confederation ;  but  they  are  never  so  termed  in 
the  constitution.     On  the  contrary,  its  preamble  runs  thus  : 

*  Tremenheere's  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  368. 

t  Ibid.,  373.  X  Ibid.,  367.  §  Ibid.,  381.  11  Ibid.,  384. 
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— "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  &c. — an  expression 
which  could  not  be  used  of  thirteen  distinct  nations.  The 
people  of  each  State,  by  accepting  it,  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  when  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  States  had  so  incorporated  themselves,  they  issued 
their  enactment  as  one  sovereign  people,  thus,  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  enjoin." 

The  instrument  of  the  confederation  was  entitled,  "  Articles 
of  Confederation,"  and  in  it  their  association  was  termed  a 
league ;  but  in  this  instrument  their  association  is  termed 
a  union,  and  the  instrument  itself  is  termed  a  constitution. 
A  constitution  is  a  collection  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
rules  by  which  a  nation  is  governed,  the  \vord  never  being 
used  of  a  treaty  between  distinct  nations  :  and  therefore  the 
term  which  is  given  to  this  instrument  shews  that  it  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  thirteen  previously  independent 
States  fused  into  one.  If  it  was  meant  to  be  a  compact 
between  States  still  independent,  why  is  it  never  so  termed  ? 
and  why  are  the  States,  when  they  are  considered  together, 
termed  not  a  Confederation,  but  a  Union  ? 

We  may  argue  the  same  from  the  declared  object  of  this 
constitution,  which  was  thus  expressed  : — "  We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union," 
&c.  By  it,  therefore,  the  American  people  intended  to  form 
among  themselves  a  union  more  complete  than  that  which 
had  existed  under  the  confederation.  But  the  weakness  of 
former  confederations  arose  chiefly  from  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State ;  because  under  it  each  State  legislature  could 
embarrass  and  even  arrest  the  action  of  Cono-ress.  So  lono- 
as  this  State  sovereignty  remained,  the  Union  must  remain 
as  incomplete  and  ineffectual  as  before ;  and  if  the  Union 
was  intended  by  the  people  to  be  rendered  "more  perfect" 
by  the  constitution,  then  the  constitution  must  have  been 
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intended  by,  tliem  to  abolish  the  separate  sovereignties,  which 
hindered  it. 

We  may  learn  the  same  fact  from  the  terms  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  used  to  give  their  constitution 
authority.  For  they  said — "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States."  It  is  the  act  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  for  every  part.  The  words 
United  States  must  include  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and 
therefore  the  people  of  the  Union  hereby  declared  that  they 
ordained  and  established  this  constitution  for  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  as  well  as  for  Connecticut  or  New  York.  But  how 
could  the  people  ordain  a  constitution  for  the  whole,  if  each 
State  remained  independent,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
ordinance?  If  the  people  of  the  Union  could  ordain  and 
establish  a  constitution  for  Georgia,  Georgia  was  no  longer 
sovereign  to  reject,  modify,  or  repeal  that  constitution. 
Before  the  people  of  Georgia  accepted  the  constitution,  they 
might  belong  to  the  Union  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  for  they 
were  a  sovereign  State ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  by  their 
delegates  entered  the  Union,  they  became  part  of  a  great 
sovereign  people,  which  within  certain  limits  could  impose 
its  laws  upon  them.  Georgia  had  indeed,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  retained  its  State  rights,  according  to  the  Federal 
constitution ;  but  beyond  them  it  could  exact  nothing :  it 
had  therefore  resigned  its  sovereignty. 

As  clearly  did  the  whole  people  declare  that  each  State 
had  resigned  its  sovereignty,  when  they  added  in  the  consti- 
tution which  they  established,  that  "  this  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 

E 
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be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

"  This  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
A  compact  is  not  a  law ;  and  if  Georgia  entered  into  a  com- 
pact only,  it  did  not  come  under  a  law :  but  the  constitution 
says  that  this  constitution  shall  be  the  law  of  Georgia,  and 
all  Georgia  must  submit  to  it.     If  so,  the  people  of  Georgia 
had  resigned  their  sovereignty,  and  become  subordinate  to 
the  whole,  people  of  the  Union.     By  this  article,  any  law 
which  is  made  in  any  State  contrary  to  the  constitution  is 
null  and  void,  while  every  provision  of  the  constitution,  and 
every  law  in  harmony  with  it,  binds  the  State,  whatever  laws 
it  may  pass  to   the   contrary.      When   Georgia,  therefore, 
passed  a  secession  ordinance  against  this  constitution,  which 
was  the  law  then  binding  it,  that  ordinance  was  by  the  con- 
stitution null  and  void.    This  supremacy  of  Federal  law  shews 
that  the  people  of  the   thirteen  sovereign  States  resigned 
under  the    constitution    the    sovereignty   which   they  had 
retained  under  the  Confederation.    Unless  the  people  of  each 
State  had  meant  to  resign  their  sovereignty,  and  to  become 
part  of  a  united  nation,  (1.)  they  would  not  have  joined  with 
the  people  of  the  other  States  in  saying,  "  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States;"  (2.)  they  would  not  have  termed  the 
instrument  by  which  they  formed  their  unio;i  a  constitution ; 
(3.)  they  would  not  have  declared  the  constitution  to  be 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  perfect  union ;  and  (4.) 
they  would  not  have  declared  that  constitution  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  whole  land. 

Further,  the  men  who  drew  up  this  constitution  were 
men  of  great  ability,  who  were  called  together  by  the 
citizens  of  their  several  States,  to  remedy  those  defects  in 
their  Confederation  which  threatened  their  country  with 
ruin;  and  who  sat  in  convention  from  :May  14,  1789,  to 
September   17,  discussing  the  constitution  for  about  five 
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hours  daily.  All  its  aspects  were  presented  to  tliem  ;  for  on 
many  points  their  opinions  were  discordant,  and  they  repre- 
sented many  conflicting  interests.  Such  men,  under  such 
circumstances,  certainly  knew  what  were  the  chief  objects 
which  they  had  to  secure,  and  certainly  took  the  means 
which  seemed  to  them  the  best  adapted  to  secure  them. 
What,  then,  were  the  objects  which  they  were  seeking? 

George  Washington  "  was  satisfied  that  whatever  particular 
system  was  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  one  that  would  create 
a  national  sovereignty,  and  give  it  the  means  of  coercion." 
"  Persuaded  that  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  disorder  lay 
in  the  different  State  governments,  he  saw  that  incompati- 
bility in  the  laws  of  the  different  States,  and  disrespect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Union,  must  continue  to  render  the 
situation  of  the  country  inefficient  and  disgraceful."  * 

Alexander  Hamilton  "  did  more  than  any  other  pubHc 
man  of  the  time  to  lessen  the  force  of  State  attachments,  to 
create  a  national  feeling,  and  to  lead  the  j)ublic  mind  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  necessity  for  an  efiicient  national 
sovereignty.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  develop 
the  idea  of  a  real  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."-f- 
"  A  nation,"  he  said,  "  without  a  national  government,  is 
an  awful  spectacle."  | 

James  Madison,  afterwards  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  "  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  carried  into  the 
convention  a  conviction  that  an  amendment  of  the  Articles 
-of  Confederation  would  not  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
He  regarded  an  individual  independence  of  the  States  as 
irreconcilable  with  an  aggregate  sovereignty  of  the  whole ; 
but  admitted  that  a  consolidation  of  the  States  into  a  simple 
Eepublic  was  both  impracticable  and  inexpedient.  He  sought, 
therefore,  for  some  middle  ground,  which  would  at  once 
support  a  due  supremacy  of  the  national  authority,  and  leave 

*  Curtis,  i.,  404.  f  Ibid.,  i.,  413.  J  Ibid.,  419. 
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the  local  authorities  iii  force  for  their  subordinate  objects." 
For  this  purpose,  he  conceived  that  a  system  of  represen- 
tation, which  would  operate  without  the  intervention  of  the 
States,  was  indispensable;  that  the  national  government  should 
be  armed  with  complete  authority  in  all  cases  where  a 
uniformity  of  measures  was  necessary,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  negative  upon  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States.* 

Patrick  Henry,  who  refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  constitution,  opposed  its  reception 
by  Virginia.  A  very  full  convention  of  delegates  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  assembled  at  Richmond,  on  the  2d  of 
June  1788,  when  he  exerted  all  his  powers  to  defeat  the 
constitution.  "  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  a 
government  external  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  yet  possessed 
of  the  power  of  direct  taxation  over  the  people  of  the  State. 
He  regarded  with  utter  abhorrence  the  idea  of  laws  binding 
the  people  of  Virginia  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  thinking  that  he  saw  in  the  constitution  a 
purely  national  and  consolidated  government,  he  shut  his  eyes 
resolutely  upon  all  the  defects  of  the  confederation,  and  de- 
nounced the  new  plan  as  a  monstrous  departure  from  the  only 
safe  construction  of  a  union.  That  the  new  plan  was  a  consoli- 
dated government  and  not  a  confederacy,  he  held  to  be  indis- 
putable. The  language  of  the  preamble,  which  said,  *  We,  the 
people,'  and  not  'We,  the  States, 'made  this  perfectly  clear.  But 
States  were  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a  confederation. 
If  States  were  not  to  be  the  agents  of  this  new  compact,  it 
must  be  one  great  consoKdated  national  government  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States."  "  It  was  neither  an  association  of 
independent  States,  each  retaining  its  individual  sovereignty ; 
nor  yet  a  democracy,  in  which  the  people  retain  securely  all 
their  rights  ;  it  was  an  alarming  transition  from  a  con- 
federacy to  a  consolidated  government." 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr  Madison  pointed  out,  that  the 
*  Curtis,  i.,  428. 
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parties  to  ratify  it  "  were  to  be  the  people — not  the  people 
as  composing  one  great  society,  but  the  people  as  composing 
thirteen  sovereignties.  That  if  it  were  a  purely  consolidated 
government,  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  it ;  that  it  was  to  be  binding  on  the 
people  of  a  State  only  by  their  own  separate  consent ;  and  if 
adopted  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  it  would  be  a  govern- 
ment established,  not  through  the  intervention  of  their  legis- 
latures, but  by  the  people  at  large."  All  this  shewed  that 
there  was  no  tyranny  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be 
ado]3ted,  but  it  did  not  meet  Mr  Henry's  objection  that  the 
thirteen  States  would  be  governed,  not  by  thirteen  sovereign- 
ties, but  by  one  sovereignty^the  consolidated  national 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  therefore  retained 
his  enmity  to  it,  and,  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
fought  valiantly  to  the  last.  But  his  conduct,  when  he  saw 
that  its  adoption  was  inevitable,  was  all  that  might  be 
expected  from  his  patriotic  and  unselfish  character.  His 
words  then  were,  "  I  shall  patiently  wait,  in  expectation  of 
seeing  this  government  so  changed  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  safety,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  people;"  and  he 
lived  to  enroll  himself,  in  the  day  of  its  first  serious  trial, 
among  its  most  vigorous  and  earnest  defenders.* 

When  the  convention  had  finished  its  labours,  it  sent  the 
constitution  to  the  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  signed 
by  its  President,  in  which  they  said,  "  In  all  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  view  that  which  appears 
to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American — the  con- 
solidation of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.""|-  To  consoli- 
date their  union  was  impossible  while  thirteen  sovereignties 
within  the  Union  hindered  its  consolidation ;  and  we  may 

*  Curtis,  ii.,  551,  554,  555,  558,  559,  579,  581. 
+  Kev.  W.  Patton,  p.  4. 
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be  sure  that  the  constitution  by  which  these  able  men 
intended  to  consolidate  their  union  did  not  leave  thirteen 
sovereignties  untouched  to  render  its  consolidation  impos- 
sible. Eight  years  after,  when  Washington  had  twice  filled 
the  office  of  President,  when  he,  and  the  whole  nation  with 
him,  knew  the  force  and  effect  of  the  constitution,  he  thus 
spoke  of  it  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  : — "  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you 
one  people  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is 
a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence ;  the 
support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of 
your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prize."* 

"  To  the  efficacy  and  permanence  of  your  union,  a  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  ; 
they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 
Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your* common 
concerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  your  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  in- 
vestigation and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security 
with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your 
support.  Eespect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  system  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  government.  But  the  constitution 
*  Spark's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.,  320, 
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which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  hy  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government."* 

With  these  extracts  before  him,  the  reader  cannot  doubt 
that  "Washington  and  his  contemporaries  regarded  the 
constitution  as  binding  on  every  State ;  and  that  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  the  whole  people  could  release  the  people 
of  any  State  from  their  obligation  to  obey  it. 

Later  American  writers  have  expressed  themselves  on 
this  subject  so  as  to  carry  conviction  to  us,  not  only  by 
the  authority  of  their  names,  but  by  the  force  of  their 
reasonings. 

President  Jackson,  though  a  Southerner,  a  slaveholder, 
and  a  Democrat,  thus  arffued  in  1832  ao;ainst  the  rio;ht  of 
secession  : — "  The  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  which  they  say  is  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States,  which  have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty, 
and  therefore  are  subject  to  no  superior.  But  each  State, 
having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute 
jointly  with  the  other  States  a  single  nation,  cannot  from 
that  period  j)ossess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  seces- 
sion does  not  break  a  league  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a 
nation.  To  say  that  each  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from 
the  Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation. 
.  .  .  Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be 
morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression  ;  but  to  call 
it  a  constitutional  right  is  confusing  the  meaning  of  terms, 
and  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive. 
Because  the  union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the 
parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  depart  from  it.  But  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a 
*  Spark's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.,  324,  325. 
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compact  that  they  cannot.  An  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to 
destroy  a  government  is  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the 
constitutional  compact  may  have  been  formed^  and  such 
government  has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  pass 
acts  for  punishing  the  offender.  ...  In  our  system  provision 
has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  which  obstruct  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws. 

"The  States  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire 
sovereignty.  How  can  that  State  be  said  to  be  sovereign 
and  indejjendent  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not 
made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard 
its  laws  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  those  passed  by 
another?  What  shews  conclusively  that  the  States  cannot 
he  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty  is,  that 
they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to  punish  treason,  not  treason 
against  their  separate  power,  hut  treason  against  the  United 
States.  Treason  is  an  offence  against  sovereignty,  and 
sovereignty  must  reside  ivith  the  power  to  punish  it.  .  .  . 
So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  them.  The  Union  was 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mutual 
sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can  these  sacrifices  be 
recalled  ?  No  one  helieves  that  any  right  exists  in  a  single 
State  to  involve  the  others  in  countless  evils,  contrary  to 
engagements  solemnly  made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the 
other  States  in  self-defence  must  oppose  it  at  all  hazards. 

"  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State  to  absolve  them- 
selves at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  States, 
from  the  most  solemn  obhgations,  and  hazard  the  liberties 
and  lives  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union,  cannot  be 
acknowledged."  * 

I  will  now  add  the  argument  of  Mr  Daniel  Webster, 
another  great  American  authority. 

*  Ludlow,  139-143, 
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Mr  Callioiin,  of  South  Carolina,  having,  in  the  Senate  in 
1833,  asserted  the  right  of  secession,  Mr  Daniel  Webster 
thus  reiDlied  : — "  Against  all  these  theories  and  opinions,  I 
maintain — 

''  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
league,  confederacy,  or  compact  between  the  peo^jle  of  the 
several  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities ;  but  a  govern- 
ment proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  direct  relations  betvi^een  itself  and  individuals. 

"2.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these 
relations ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revolution ; 
and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  seces- 
sion without  revolution. 

"3,  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  of  acts  of  Congress 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable 
of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity.  Congress 
must  judge  of,  and  finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law  so 
often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  legislation;  and  in 
cases  capable  of  assuming,  and  actually  assuming,  the  char- 
acter of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  final  interpreter. 

"4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within 
her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is 
unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of 
the  general  government,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other 
States,  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceed- 
ing essentially  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency. 

"Whether  the  constitution  be  a  compact  between  States 
in  their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
mainly  argued  from  what  is  contained  in  the  instrument 
itself.  What  the  constitution  says  of  itself,  therefore,  is  as 
conclusive  as  what  it  says  on  any  other  point.     Does  it  call 
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itself  a  '  compact  ? '  Certainly  not.  It  uses  the  word  com- 
pact but  once,  and  that  is  when  it  declares  that  the  States 
shall  enter  into  no  compact.  Does  it  call  itself  a  '  league,' 
a  '  confederacy,'  a  '  subsisting  treaty  between  the  States  ? ' 
Certainly  not.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  such  language  in 
all  its  pages.  But  it  declares  itself  a  constitution.  What 
is  a  constitution  ?  Certainly  not  a  league,  compact,  or  con- 
federacy, but  a,  fundamental  law.  The  fundamental  regula- 
lation  which  determines  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
authority  is  to  be  executed  is  what  forms  the  constitution 
of  a  State.  Those  primary  rules  which  concern  the  body 
itself,  and  the  very  being  of  the  political  society,  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  manner  in  which  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised,— all,  in  a  word,  which  form  together  the  constitution 
of  a  State, — these  are  the  fundamental  laws.  This,  sir,  is 
the  language  of  the  public  writers.  But  do  we  need  to  be 
informed,  in  this  country,  what  a  constitution  is  ?  Is  it  not 
an  idea  perfectly  familiar,  definite,  and  well  settled  ?  We  are 
at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  constitution 
of  one  of  the  States ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  speaks  of  itself  as  being  an  instrument  of  the  same 
nature.  It  says,  '  This  constitution  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  anything  in  any  State  constitution  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.'  And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too,  in  plain  con- 
tradistinction from  a  confederation ;  for  it  says  that  all  debts 
contracted  and  all  engagements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  constitution  as  under  the 
confederation.  It  does  not  say,  as  valid  under  this  compact, 
or  this  league,  or  this  confederation,  as  under  the  former 
confederation,  but  as  valid  under  this  constitution. 

"  This,  then,  sir,  is  declared  to  be  a  constitution.  A  con- 
stitution is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State ;  and  this  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the 
people  had  said,  'We  prescribe  this  fundamental  law,'  or 
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'  this  supreme  law/  for  they  do  say  that  they  establish  this 
constitution,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  They 
say  that  they  ordain  and  establish  it.  Now,  sir,  what  is 
the  common  application  of  these  words  ?  We  do  not  speak 
of  ordaining  leagues  and  compacts.  If  this  was  intended 
to  be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  States  to  be  parties  to  it, 
why  was  it  not  so  said  ?  Why  is  there  found  no  one  expres- 
sion in  the  whole  instrument  indicating  such  an  intent? 
The  old  confederation  was  expressly  called  a  league;  and 
into  this  league  it  was  declared  that  the  States,  as  States, 
severally  entered.  Why  was  not  similar  language  used  in 
the  constitution,  if  a  similar  intention  had  existed  ?  Why 
was  it  not  said,  '  the  States  enter  into  this  new  league,'  '  the 
States  form  this  new  confederation,'  or  '  the  States  agree  to 
this  new  compact  ? '  Or  why  was  it  not  said,  in  the  language 
of  the  gentleman's  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  acceded  to  this  compact  in  their  sovereign  capacities  ? 
What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  rejected  expressions  appropriate  to  their  own 
meaning,  and  adopted  others  wholly  at  war  with  that  mean- 
ing? 

"  Again,  sir,  the  constitution  speaks  of  that  political  sys- 
tem which  is  established  as  '  the  government  of  the  United 
States.'  Is  it  not  doing  strange  violence  to  language  to  call 
a  league  or  a  compact  between  sovereign  powers  a  govern- 
ment"}  The  government  of  a  State  is  that  organisation  in 
which  the  political  power  resides.  It  is  the  political  being 
created  by  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law." 

On  this  subject  Mr  Tremenheere  writes  thus — "It  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  by  the  statesmen  and 
public  writers  of  the  various  parties  in  the  United  States 
whether  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  as  a  treaty  be- 
tween independent  States." 

In  arguing  it,  Mr  Justice  Story  adopts  the  limitations 
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jDlaced  upon  the  doctrines  of  Locke  by  Paley  and  Burke,  and 
by  able  writers  also  of  his  own  country.  If,  he  argues,  the 
doctrine  of  Locke,  that  all  civil  government  is  founded  upon 
consent,  be  in  a  general  sense  true,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be 
taken  with  many  limitations  and  qualifications ;  because  a 
State,  however  organised,  embraces  many  persons  in  it  who 
have  never  assented  to  its  form  of  government,  and  many  who 
are  deemed  incapable  of  such  assent,  and  yet  who  are  held 
bound  by  its  fundamental  institutions  and  laws.* 

"Who  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  deemed  qualified  voters,  is  a 
matter  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  resting  on  no  doctrine 
of  abstract  right,  but  held  to  be  within  the  discretion  and 
competence  of  the  actual  possessors  of  the  franchise,  acting 
under  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  trustees  for  the  public 
good.  But  the  decision  of  these  quahfied  voters,  through 
their  representatives,  having  been  duly  expressed,  the  con- 
stitution passed  from  the  nature  of  a  compact  into  that  of  a 
law ;  it  became  '  a  fundamental  law,  of  absolute  paramount 
obligation,'  i}ot  to  he  dissolved  (in  the  words  of  Burke)  ex- 
cejJt  under  the  jjressure  of  supreme  and  inevitable  necessity, 
and  hy  the  deliberate  choice  and  determination  of  the  same 
power  that  enacted  it.  The  language  of  the  constitution 
itself  in  its  sixth  article  declares  it  to  be  the  '  supreme  law 
of  the  land,'  and  appoints  as  its  arbiter  and  interpreter,  not 
the  varying  wills  or  occasional  interests  of  the  individual 
States,  but  those  high  judicial  functionaries  whom,  in  its 
third  article,  it  expressly  designates  for  that  purpose."  f 

Another  way  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  this  point, 
is  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  This  pre- 
cludes discussion,  because  it  shews  exactly  what  powers  the 
States  abandoned  by  the  ratification  of  the  constitution, 

*  Tremenhcere,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  41-42. 
t  Ibid. 
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and  what  they  retamed.  Article  I.  of  the  constitution,  sec- 
tion 8,  ordains  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

"  I.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  borrow 
money,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  constitute  tribunals,  to  de- 
clare war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  for  the 
calling  forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions." 

On  the  other  hand,  by  section  10,  "  No  State  shall  coin 
money,  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  without  consent  of 
Congress,  keep  troops,  enter  into  any  compact  with  foreign 
powers,  or  engage  in  war." 

Each  State  in  the  Union,  which  could  do  all  these  acts 
before  the  constitution,  can  do  none  of  them  now  ;  and  has, 
therefore,  so  far  resigned  its  sovereignty. 

Could  we  call  a  government  in  Europe  sovereign  if  it  were 
forbidden  by  another  government  to  make  war,  to  raise 
armies,  to  enter  into  treaties,  or  to  tax  its  subjects?  And 
how,  therefore,  can  we  call  any  State  in  the  Union  sove- 
reign when  it  is  forbidden  by  the  people  of  the  Union  to  do 
any  of  these  things  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  acquired  these  rights,  has  obtained 
the  sovereignty  which  the  States  have  relinquished. 

As  no  State  can  act  as  a  sovereign  in  any  of  its  relations 
either  to  other  States  or  to  foreign  nations,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
sovereign  in  these  respects ;  and  the  Federal  Government, 
which  can  do  all  these  things,  has  become  sovereign.  The 
States  are  not  sovereign,  because  they  are  ordered  by  the  people 
of  the  Union  what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  not  to  do, 
in  all  national  matters.  Of  their  own  will,  the  people  of  each 
State,  who,  before  their  entrance  into  the  Union,  exercised 
sovereignty,  have,  for  their  own  welfare,  and  for  the  weKare 
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of  the  country,  surrendered  their  sovereignty  to  the  Federal 
Government  framed  by  the  whole  people.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  retained  their  sovereignty  vi^ith  respect  to  all 
their  domestic  concerns,  with  which  the  constitution  gave 
the  Federal  Government  no  power  to  interfere.  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  rule  in  all  national  matters,  so 
the  State  Government  has  the  right  to  rule  in  all  local  mat- 
ters. Since  the  Federal  Government  can  order  the  people 
of  each  State  in  all  national  matters,  it  is  their  sovereign  in 
national  matters  ;  but  since  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  it  is  not  their  sovereign  in  local 
matters.  The  Federal  Government  is  sovereign,  but  it  has 
a  partial  sovereignty  alone.  They  are  one  people  for  all 
national  objects,  but  they  remain  distinct  for  all  local  objects. 
Perhaps  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  constitution  did  not 
wish  to  fuse  them  more  completely  into  one  nation  ;  but,  if 
they  did  wish  it,  they  failed.  In  their  wars  and  treaties,  in 
their  commerce  and  taxation,  they  are  one  nation ;  but  as 
each  State  retains  its  separate  government,  courts  of  justice, 
and  right  of  self-taxation  for  local  objects,  De  Tocqueville 
could  say — "  The  confederation  has  been  formed  by  the  free 
will  of  the  States.  These  in  uniting  have  not  lost  their 
nationality,  and  have  not  been  fused  into  one  and  the  same 
people." 

Mr  Curtis,  in  his  history  of  the  constitution,*  places  in  a 
clear  light  this  divided  sovereignty,  shewing  that  the  United 
States  are  one  people,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
national  government,  having  a  supreme  control  over  the 
State  Governments ;  but  that  these  retain  their  sovereignty 
in  all  matters  purely  local,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  Let  the  reader  weigh  the 
following  extracts : — 

*  "History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  G.  T.  Curtis." 
New  York,  1858. 
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"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  made  the  people 
of  these  several  provinces  one  nation."*  The  defects  in  the 
confederation  made  it  manifest  that  a  mere  league  between 
independent  States,  with  no  power  of  direct  legislation,  was 
not  a  government  for  a  country  like  this  in  a  time  of  peace.-}- 
It  was  found  to  be  destitute  of  the  essence  of  political 
sovereignty,  the  power  to  compel  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  obey  its  decrees.| 

Hamilton  "  did  more  than  any  other  public  man  of  the 
time  to  create  a  national  feeling,  and  to  lead  the  public  mind 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  national 
sovereignty.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  develop 
the  idea  of  a  real  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
'  a  nation,'  said  he,  '  without  a  national  government,  is  an 
awful  spectacle.' §  He  regarded  an  individual  independence 
of  the  States  as  irreconcilable  with  an  aggregate  sovereignty 
of  the  whole,  but  admitted  that  a  consolidation  of  the  States 
into  a  single  republic  was  both  impracticable  and  inexpedient. 
He  sought,  therefore,  for  some  middle  ground  which  would  at 
once  support  a  due  supremacy  of  the  national  authority,  and 
leave  the  local  authorities  in  force  for  their  subordinate 
objects."  II 

James  Wilson,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  one  of 
the  first  jurists  in  America,  said — "  When  a  single  govern- 
ment is  instituted,  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed 
surrenders  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence  which 
they  before  enjoyed  as  men ;  when  a  confederate  republic 
is  instituted,  the  communities  of  which  it  is  composed  sur- 
render to  it  a  part  of  their  political  independence  which 
they  before  enjoyed  as  States,  The  States  should  resign  to 
the  national  government  that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of 
their  political  liberty  which,  placed  in  that  government,  will 

*  Curtis,  Pref.  xii.  f  Ibid.,  p.  328.  J  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  413,  419.  II  Ibid.,  p.  429. 
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produce  more  good  to  the  whole  than  if  it  had  remained  to 
the  several  States."*  "  This  system,  sir,  will  at  least  make  us 
a  nation."  "  As  we  shall  become  a  nation,  I  trust  that  we 
shall  also  form  a  national  character."  f 

By  the  judgment  of  the  old,  Congress,  and  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  save  one,  the  confederation  had  been  declared 
defective,  and  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  the  union.  | 
The  first  distinct  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  con- 
federation, was  involved  in  one  of  the  propositions  brought 
forward  by  Governor  Randolph,  "  that  a  national  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive executive  and  judiciary."' § 

Hamilton  thought  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  general 
and  national  government,  with  any  hope  of  its  duration, 
they  must  interest  the  wants  of  men  in  its  support ;  they 
must  make  it  useful  and  necessary  ;  and  they  must  give  it 
the  means  of  coercion.  For  these  purposes,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  completely  sovereign.  || 

"  When  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  government  external  to 
the  governments  of  the  States,  clothed  with  authority  to 
exact  obedience  from  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  States, 
and  to  act  upon  them  directly,  the  question  might  well  arise, 
Whether  the  State  governments  were  competent  to  cede 
such  an  authority  over  their  constituents,  and  whether  it 
could  be  granted  by  any  body  but  the  people  themselves?"^ 
It  was  impossible  to  rest  this  authority  upon  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  ratification  of  the  system  by  the 
people  of  each  State,  to  be  given  by  themselves,  in  primary 
assemblies.  A  system  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
latures, would  be  a  treaty  between  sovereign  States ;  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  would  be*  a  con- 

*  Curtis,  p.  470.  +  Ibid.,  p.  477.  J  Ibid.,  11, 

§  Ibid,  ii.,  p.  32.  II  Ibid.,  ii.,  98.  -H  Ibid.,  ii.,  180. 
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stitution  of  government  ordained  by  those  who  hold  and 
exercise  all  political  power.* 

The  next  subject  which  required  consideration  was  the 
power  of  the  general  government  over  the  militia  of  the 
State.  It  involved  the  question,  Whether,  and  how  far,  the 
effective  force  of  the  nation  could  be  employed  for  national 
purposes  ?-|*  Congress  now  has  the  power  to  provide  for 
organising,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the' 
service  of  the  United  States.:]: 

Among  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  Committee  (of  Detail), 
there  were  four  which  had  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  They  declared  that  it 
ought  to  consist  of  a  supreme  legislature,  executive,  and 
judiciary ;  that  its  laws  and  treaties  should  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  several  States  ;  that  the  judiciaries  of  the  States 
should  be  bound  by  them,  even  against  their  own  laws  ;  that 
the  officers  of  the  States  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  articles  of  union ;  and  that  the  question  of  their 
adoption  should  be  submitted  to  assemblies  of  representa- 
tives, to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State. 
The  preamble  of  the  constitution  was  made  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  declare  the 
purposes  for  which  they  ordained  and  established  the  consti- 
tution.§ 

In  that  system  (the  Confederation)  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  of  a  union  of  States,  each  possessed  of  a  com- 
plete government  of  its  own,  which  was  intended  to  combine 
their  several  energies  for  the  common  defence.  But  this 
combined  will  of  distinct  communities,  expressed  through 
the  action  of  a  common  agent,  was  wholly  unable  to  over- 
come the  adverse  will  of  any  of  them,  expressed  by  another 

*  Curtis,  p.  184.  +  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  334. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  338.  §  Ibid.,  ii.,  pp.  372,  373. 
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and  separate  agent.  This  defect  was  now  to  be  supplied, 
by  giving  to  the  national  authority  a  supremacy  over  the 
authority  of  each  State.  The  government  of  every  State 
was  to  be  preserved ;  and,  so  far  as  its  original  powers  were 
not  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  government,  its  autho- 
rity over  its  own  citizens  must  be  supreme.  There  were, 
therefore,  to  be  two  supreme  powers  in  the  same  country, 
operating  upon  the  same  individuals,  and  both  possessed  of 
the  general  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  is  manifest  that 
there  cannot  be  two  supreme  powers  in  the  same  community, 
if  both  are  to  operate  upon  the  same  objects.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  positive  sovereignty  to  prevent  its 
powers  being  distributed  among  different  agents  for  different 
purposes.* 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  paramount  rule  that  would 
determine  the  occasions  in  which  the  authority  of  a  State 
should  cease  to  be  supreme,  leaving  that  of  the  United 
States  unobstructed.  The  State  law  must  conflict  with  some 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  a 
law  of  the  United  States  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  Congress,  or  with  a  treaty  duly  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  Union.  The  operation  of  this  rule 
constitutes  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government.-f* 

The  highly  complex  character  of  a  system  in  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen  are  thus  governed  by  distinct 
sovereignties,  would  seem  to  render  the  administration  of 
the  central  power,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  jealous  and  vigi- 
lant local  governments,  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  But 
every  conflict  between  its  authority  and  the  authority  of  a 
State,  may  be  made  a  judicial  question,  and,  as  such,  is  to 
he  solved  hy  the  judicial  department  of  the  nation.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement,  a  government  in  which  the 
*  Curtis,  ii.,  pp.  376,  377.  f  Ibid.,  p.  378. 
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singular  condition  is  formed  of  separate  duties  prescribed  to 
the  citizen  by  two  distinct  sovereignties,  has  operated  with 
success.  It  has  now  come  to  he  well  understood,  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  take  the  place  of  a  ready  submission  to 
the  national  luill,  expressed  by  or  under  the  constitution, 
interpreted  by  the  pi^oper  national  organ,  except  a  resort  to 
methods  that  lie  wholly  without  the  constitution,  and  that 
would  completely  subvert  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded.^'  The  organs  of  the  general  government,  there- 
fore, are  not  the  agents  of  the  separate  will  of  the  people  of 
each  State  for  certain  specified  purposes,  as  its  State  govern- 
ment is  the  agent  of  their  separate  will  for  all  other  pur- 
]30ses.  True ;  they  are  the  agents  of  the  will  of  a  collective 
people,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  only  a 
part.  That  the  will  of  the  whole  shoidd  not  be  defeated  by 
the  luill  of  a  part,  was  the  purpose  of  the  supremacy 
assigned  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'^ 

The  definition  of  treason,  which  is  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  placed  there  to  defend  the  supremacy  of  the 
national  government.  The  Convention  wisely  determined  to 
make  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States  to  con- 
sist solely  in  acts  directed  against  the  United  States  them- 
selves. The  crime  of  treason  ivas  made  to  consist  in  levy- 
ing war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies  by  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort.  The  punishment 
was  left  to  be  declared  by  Congress. "| 

The  amount  of  self-government  left  to  the  States,  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere,  may 
make  them  like  nations  within  a  nation,  but  it  does  not  lessen 
the  obligation  resting  on  them  to  obey  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  all  things  within  its  competence.  As  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  deprive  any  State  of  the  sub- 

*  Curtis,  p.  380.  +  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  384,  386,  387. 
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ordinate  right  of  self-2;overnment  which  the  constitution 
assigns  to  it,  so  the  States  have  no  right  to  resist  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  supreme  control  in  all  national  matters 
v^hich  it  has  received  from  the  constitution.  As  a  woman 
who  is  before  her  marriage  sovereign  over  her  own  actions, 
cannot,  when  she  resigns  that  sovereignty  by  marriage,  re- 
sume it  at  will,  so  the  State,  when  it  voluntarily  married  the 
Union,  gave  up  its  sovereignty  without  recall.  The  State 
has  no  more  right  to  resume  its  independence  after  its  mar- 
riage to  the  Union,  than  the  woman  has  after  her  marriage 
to  her  husband. 

Since  each  State  gave  to  the  people  of  the  Union  freely 
those  rights  over  it  for  the  general  welfare,  it  can  have  no 
right  to  take  them  back  again,  unless  there  were  some  stipu- 
lation to  that  effect.  As  well  may  a  man  pretend  to  resume 
an  estate  which,  for  valuable  considerations,  he  has  conveyed 
to  another  man,  or  a  government  to  resume  at  will  a  province 
which  it  has  ceded  by  treaty  to  another.  Each  State  having 
surrendered  to  the  Union  its  sovereignty,  cannot  without 
robbery  take  it  away  again.  Georgia  having  made  the  people 
of  the  Union  its  sovereign,  cannot  unmake  them  again  with- 
out legal  cause.  And  this  perpetuity  is  also  involved  in  the 
terms  of  the  constitution:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  ...  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

The  avowed  object  of  the  previous  Confederation  was  to 
make  "  a  perpetual  union ;"  and  the  object  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  was  to  "form  a  more  perfect  union,"  could 
not  mean  to  render  the  union  temporary.  On  the  contrary, 
perpetuity  was  one  great  object  both  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  constitution ;  and  as  the  object  was  endangered  by 
the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  States  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, it  was  the  object  of  the  constitution  to  remove  that 
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danger  by  abolishing  the  sovereignty.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  who  saw  that  their  separate 
sovereignties  prevented  their  perpetual  union,  should  inten- 
tionally retain  those  sovereignties  by  a  constitution  which 
was  meant  to  render  their  union  perpetual. 

The  secession,  therefore,  of  the  Southern  States  from  the 
Union  is  rebellion,  as  much  as  the  secession  of  the  southern 
counties  from  England  would  be  so.  But  if  they  have  no 
legal  right  to  secede,  have  they  the  right  to  rebel  ?  The  right 
of  rebellion  depends  upon  two  things :  (1.)  upon  wrongs 
inflicted  by  a  government  upon  the  people ;  and  (2.)  upon 
the  power  in  the  people  to  remove  them.  When  a  govern- 
ment, which  exists  for  the  protection  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  rules  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  their  rights,  destroy 
their  liberties,  plunder  them  of  their  property,  and  reduce 
them  to  wretchedness,  then  they  have  a  right  to  rebel,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  strong  enough  to  secure  their  objects. 
This  proviso  is  necessary,  because,  however  great  the  evils 
may  be  which  they  endure,  if  they  are  too  weak  to  resist  the 
government,  their  abortive  attempts  at  revolution  would  only 
occasion  aggravated  sufferings  to  themselves  and  to  their 
posterity,  which  they  ought  not  even  indirectly  to  inflict. 
One  of  these  legitimate  grounds  of  rebellion,  namely,  the 
suffering  of  intolerable  wrongs  from  the  government,  the 
Confederates  certainly  have  not.  They  did  not  think  the 
constitution  oppressive ;  because,  since  their  secession,  they 
have  adopted  it,  with  a  recognition  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
with  some  additions  in  favour  of  slavery,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  their  Confederation.  No  practical  wrongs  prior  to 
the  election  of  Mr  Lincoln  drove  them  to  rebel ;  because  they 
determined  to  remain  in  the  Union  if  they  could  carry  the 
election  of  Mr  Breckenridge.  And  they  certainly  did  not 
rebel  through  any  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  Mr  Lincoln 
or  his  party;  for,  till  his  assumption  of  office,  he  could  be 
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guilty  of  no  unconstitutional  act,  and  the  secession  took  place 
before  lie  assumed  it.  At  the  time  of  the  secession,  they  did 
not  allege  that  they  were  suffering  from  any  abuse  of  the 
constitution,  or  from  any  violation  of  their  rights,  Mr 
Stej)hens,  their  Vice-President,  who  for  some  time  opposed 
the  secession,  most  distinctly  acknowledged  that  they  had  no 
grounds  of  complaint.  At  the  convention  of  the  people  of 
Georgia,  to  consider  the  question  of  secession,  he  spoke  as 
follows  : — "  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  What  inter- 
est of  the  South  has  been  invaded  ?  What  justice  has  been 
denied  ?  What  claim  founded  in  justice  and  right  has  been 
withheld  ?  Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  governmental 
act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington,  of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain ?  I  challenge  the  answer.  .  .  .  What  have  we  to  gain 
by  this  proposed  change  of  our  relation  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ?  We  have  always  had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet, 
if  we  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we  have  been.  We 
have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents  chosen  from  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  control  of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North. 
We  have  had  sixty  years  of  southern  Presidents  to  their 
twenty-four.  .  .  .  Countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must 
expend  in  a  war  with  the  North  ;  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in  battle,  offered  up  as  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar  of  your  ambition — and  for  what  ?  Is  it  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  Government,  established  by 
our  common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their  sweat 
and  blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  right,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity  ?  I  must  declare  here,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  government,  the 
most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the 
most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and  the  most  inspiring  in  its 
principles,  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Now,  for  you  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  government  as  this,  in  which 
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we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our 
domestic  safety,  with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  un- 
assailed,  is  the  height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wickedness,  to 
which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote."* 

The  slaveholders  knew  all  this  as  well  as  Mr  Stephens, 
but  they  seceded  because  they  feared,  from  the  known  anti- 
slavery  opinions  of  Mr  Lincoln,  that  upon  his  accession  to 
power,  their  slave  system  would  constitutionally  be  under- 
mined. 

These  facts  shew  how  impossible  it  is  to  justify  the 
secession  of  the  Slave  States  from  the  Union  by  the  seces- 
sion of  the  United  States  from  England,  The  United  States, 
separated  from  the  British  Government  by  three  thousand 
miles  of  water,  experienced  many  inconveniences  from  the 
distance  of  the  supreme  power ;  the  Slave  States,  touching 
the  Free,  experience  none  from  that  source.  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  are  more  united  by  climate  and  position  than 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  and  Virginia  is  naturally  more  allied 
to  Philadelphia  than  it  is  to  Texas. 

When  the  United  States  seceded  they  had  suffered  many 
wrongs,  for  which  no  redress  was  given  to  their  repeated 
prayers.  When  the  slaveholders  seceded  they  had  sought 
no  redress,  because  they  had  suffered  no  wrongs. 
P-  The  United  States  were  taxed  without  having  representa- 
tives in  Parliament :  the  slaveholders  had  in  Congress  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  representatives. 

The  revolt  of  the  Slave  States,  which  is  essentially  unlike 
the  revolt  of  the  United  States,  much  more  resembles  a 
revolt  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  If  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  Englishmen  in  the  southern  counties,  well- 
governed,  with  no  wrongs  to  redress,  no  rights  to  claim, 
fairly  represented,  and  fairly  taxed,  were  to  rebel  against 

*  Extract  taken  from  the  Liberator,  furnished  by  Mr  Henry  Wright, 
Daily  News,  May  8,  1863. 
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the  Government  in  London,  tliey  would  do  exactly  what  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  Americans,  in  similar  circumstances, 
have  done,  in  rebelling  against  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  those  who  would  condemn  a  rebellion  of  the 
southern  counties,  ought  not  to  support  a  rebellion  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Some,  however,  advance  the  bold  theory  that,  "  when  a 
people  are  determined  to  throw  off  a  yoke,  whatever  that 
yoke  may  be,  if  they  have  the  power,  they  have  the  right  to 
do  so ;"  and  this  seems  to  them  "  the  common-sense  view  of 
this  American  war."  As  applied  to  the  rebellion  in  America, 
this  doctrine  appears  to  me  revolutionary  and  anarchical. 
A  nation  subdued  by  the  military  violence  of  another 
nation  may  justly  throw  off  a  cruel  foreign  yoke  when  it 
can.  A  colony  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mother 
country  may  reasonably  sever  the  ties  which  unite  them, 
when  the  interests  of  the  colony  require  the  separation ; 
because  its  independence  can  be  no  source  of  danger  to  the 
mother  country,  and  may  possibly  serve  that  country  better 
than  its  subjection  would.  But  the  doctrine  that  a  minority 
in  any  country  may  rebel  against  the  national  government 
whenever  they  have  the  power,  seems  to  me  flagitious,  and 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  nations. 

Government  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  no 
lenient  government  can  exist  if  any  part  of  the  subjects 
may  rebel  at  its  pleasure.  All  national  imj)rovements  would 
be  checked  by  the  perpetual  danger  of  legalised  insurrection ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  nation  must  be  impaired  by  the 
necessity  of  having  a  strong  military  force  ready  to  put  down 
anarchy.  There  can  t)e  no  peace  in  a  nation  if  any  minority 
may  at  any  time  throw  off  its  connexion  with  the  majority. 
Loyalty  is  the  payment  which  every  good  subject  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  government  for  the  protection  which  he  re- 
ceives from  it  for  his  person,  his  property,  and  his  liberties. 
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No  part  of  the  subjects  can  have  any  right  to  injure  the  rest, 
for  its  own  convenience,  or  at  its  mere  caprice.  Above  all, 
since  a  government  is  established  to  protect  the  nation  and 
to  promote  its  welfare,  the  government  must  have  the  right 
to  j)rotect  it  from  the  mischiefs  which  a  causeless  rebellion 
must  inflict.  According  to  this  new  doctrine,  therefore,  any 
part  of  the  subjects  having  the  right  to  rebel,  and  every 
government  having  the  right  to  put  down  rebellion,  the 
subjects  in  every  state  have  the  right  to  blow  out  each 
other's  brains  to  the  last  man. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
If  five  and  a  half  millions  in  the  counties  south  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn  were  to  assert  their  independence, 
they  would  occasion  civil  war,  and  if  they  could  prevail,  they 
would  injure  the  country.  They  would  lessen  its  material 
power,  increase  the  expense  of  the  government,  weaken  it  for 
defence  against  foreign  enemies,  cast  it  down  from  its  place 
among  the  nations,  destroy  its  national  existence,  and  by 
allying  themselves  with  France  .  or  Russia,  might  expose  it  - 
to  frightful  calamities.  Moreover,  if  their  right  were  estab- 
lished, five  millions  more  might  claim  the  same  liberty. 
Scotland  and  Wales  by  the  same  law  of  force,  might  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  England ;  that  done,  the  northern  counties, 
harassed  by  border  warfare,  might  assert  their  right  to  a 
separate  alliance  with  Scotland ;  and  finally,  this  little  island 
might  see  a  modern  heptarchy  blotting  it  out  from  its  place 
among  the  empires  of  Europe. 

Continental  spectators  might  then  console  us  by  remarks 
like  these  : — "  You  can  still  thrive  and  prosper  if  you  will 
only  treat  each  other  well.  England  cannot  indeed  now 
brag  and  bully  quite  so  much ;  you  must  shew  more  respect 
to  your  neighbours,  and  not  say  quite  so  loudly,  'Eule 
Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves,'  but  you  can  still  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry."     The  United  States  are  in  similar 
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circumstances,  and  tliose  among  us  who  would  not  like  to  be 
consoled  in  a  raging  rebellion  by  remarks  like  these,  ought 
not  to  oiSer  them  to  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  would  prompt  us 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  five  millions  in  our  southern 
counties,  no  less  urges  them  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  five 
millions  in  their  Southern  States  ;  and  as  we  should  expect 
them  to  wish  us  success  in  our  endeavours,  we  should  wish 
them  success  in  theirs. 

If  such  were  the  reasons  of  the  slaveholders  for  rebellion 
when  they  were  in  fuU  possession  of  all  the  rights  which  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  enjoyed,  they  had  no  moral  right  to 
rebel,  as  they  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede. 

It  follows  that  the  Federal  Government  must  now  have  as 
much  right  to  extinguish  their  rebellion,  as  the  English  Go- 
vernment would  have  the  right  to  extinguish  a  rebellion  in 
our  southern  counties. 

This  right  is  constitutional,  because  by  Article  I.,  Section 
8,  Congress  is  empowered,  to  "raise  armies,  and  to  sup- 
press insurrections ;"  and  the  right  is  moral,  because,  if  a 
government  may  not  put  down  insurrections,  no  nation  can 
exist  in  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  may  at  any 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfishness  or  the  caprice  of  a 
part. 

With  reference  to  a  higher  law,  the  command  of  God  to 
aU  men  is  as  follows  :-^"  Let  every  soul  he  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  hut  of  God;  the 
powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  (KpL/xa)  condem- 
nation." *  By  "  the  powers  that  be  "  the  apostle  describes 
the  existing  rulers  of  a  land,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  government, — Queen  and  Parliament,  or  President  and 

*  Eom.  xiii.  1,  2. 
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Congress.  The  slaveholders,  therefore,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  civil  war  are  guilty  of  a  wicked  rebellion ;  and  those 
who  aid  them  by  ships,  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  aid 
them  in  their  sins.  Moreover,  since  the  interests  of  the 
nation  require  that  their  rebellion  be  put  down,  and  the  law 
of  God  allows  it,*  they,  with  all  who  aid  them,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  miseries  now  suflFered  by  the  whole  insur- 
gent population. 

*  Kom.  xiii.  4 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  52. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  REBELLION". 

"Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go.  .  .  .  And  Pharaoh  said.  Who  is  the  Lord 
that  I  should  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let 
Israel  go." — Ex.  v.  1,  2. 

Sestce  the  Confederates  have  had,  and  might  have  again, 
complete  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  in  the  Union,  what 
object  has  been  powerful  enough  to  enable  them  to  contend 
against  the  prodigious  eflforts  made  by  the  government  to 
subdue  them  ?  Why  do  men  die  by  myriads  to  sustain  the 
rebelKon,  and  why  do  women,  more  furious  than  men,  pour 
contempt  upon  every  man  who  does  not  enlist  ?  The  rebel- 
lion has  already  inflicted  unknown  misery  upon  the  Southern 
States,  and  murdered  uncounted  numbers  ;  it  has  susjDended 
cultivation,  stopped  their  trade,  destroyed  above  one  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  locked  up  the  remainder.  It  has  sent 
legions  into  the  field  without  shoes,  and  almost  without  food, 
and  is  now  tearing  from  their  homes  old  conscripts  of  forty, 
or  boys  of  sixteen  who  are  too  weak  or  too  worn  to  contend 
with  the  hardy  farmers  of  the  Northern  States.  Almost  all 
the  families  of  the  land  wear  mourning ;  and  the  enormous 
levies  of  the  North  are  threatening  them  on  every  side  ;  while 
nakedness  and  famine  are  coming  together.  Yet  they  do 
not  talk  of  surrender.  Men  still  clench  their  fists,  and 
women's  eyes,  which  should  emit  a  gentle  ray,  flash  fiercely 
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when  they  talk  of  the  war ;  and  a  man  who  should  speak  of 
surrender  would  probably  be  hanged  on  the  spot.  Mr  Lin- 
eoln^s  proclamation  of  emancipation,  though  a  military  mea- 
sure of  much  power,  is  met  by  a  hiss  of  execration,  and  a 
roar  of  defiance.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
pertinacity?  Although  defeat  is  almost  certain,  although 
success  would  in  many  respects  be  a  worse  disaster  than  de- 
feat, although  submission  would  be  a  virtue,  and  by  a  single 
word  they  might  have  peace,  plenty,  restoration  to  all  their 
liberties,  they  prolong  the  strife.  To  yield  to  overwhelming 
numbers  is  no  military  disgrace,  and,  to  fraternise  with  their 
countrymen  who  have  fought  so  gallantly  without  the  excite- 
ment of  passion,  and  without  the  appetite  of  revenge,  would 
only  become  generous  natures.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  that 
has  rendered  them  regardless  of  ruin,  and  determined  to 
perish  or  prevail  ?  It  is  this — that  the  slaveholders  are  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  All  men 
love  wealth,  and  slave  labour  has  given  them  200,000,000 
dols.  per  annum ;  all  men  love  power,  and  through  their 
slaves,  their  territorial  wealth  and  leisure  have  enabled  them 
for  half  a  century  to  rule  the  Union.  They  must  be  unlike 
the  world  if  they  do  not  make  great  efforts  to  retain  their 
wealth  and  power. 

It  is  true  that  they  would  not  lose  either  by  emancipation ; 
but  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evidence  which  establishes 
this  conclusion.  That  slaves  have  made  them  rich  and 
powerful  they  know,  but  they  do  not  know  that  freed  negroes 
would  do  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fixed  and  general  belief 
among  them  that  negroes  are  idle,  that  without  coer- 
cion they  will  never  labour,  and  that  it  is  as  vain  to  expect 
to  raise  their  vast  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar, 
by  free  negroes  as  by  whites. 

Convinced,  then,  that  they  can  obtain  no  cultivators  for 
their  vast  estates  except  by  slave  labour,  they  believe  that 
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emancipation  would  hurl  them  down  from  prosperity  to 
pauperism  ;  and  they  will  perish  rather  than  entail  beggary 
on  their  children,  when  they,  by  slave  labour,  can  raise  them 
to  more  than  baronial  dignity.  Another  feeling  still  more 
powerful,  is  the  pride  engendered  by  the  possession  of  slaves. 
The  slaveowner  is  lord  of  the  human  race.  As  much  as  the 
labouring  classes  are  degraded  by  the  slaveholder  is  he  ex- 
alted^ systematic  labour  appearing  to  him  servile.  All  who 
regularly  work  for  wages  seem  to  him  to  be  half  slaves, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  working-classes  of  the  North, 
they  exercise  the  supreme  control  in  the  State.  But  this 
contempt  of  labour  exalts  him  in  his  own  esteem,  because 
he  is  raised  above  it. 

Liberty,  which  in  the  Free  States  is  simply  equality  with 
the  working  classes,  in  the  Slave  States  is  rank  above 
them.  In  one  section  of  the  land  it  is  the  common  right 
of  all ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  dignity  of  a  class.  Were  a 
system  of  free  labour  therefore  to  follow  the  slave  system 
in  the  South,  every  slaveowner  would  feel  himself  degraded, 
because  he  would  see  the  working  men  who  are  now  his 
inferiors,  become  his  equals.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  his 
labourers  as  half  beasts,  to  starve,  kick,  strike,  threaten,  and 
flog  them  at  his  pleasure,  how  could  he  bear  to  see  himself 
brought  down  to  their  level  ? 

It  would  send  him  mad  to  make  contracts  with  creatures 
whom  he  had  despised  and  trampled  on,  to  be  sued  by  them 
for  debt,  to  pay  them  wages  or  be  left  without  servants,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  practise  towards  them  a  forced  courtesy. 
He  would  as  soon  have  to  say,  If  you  please,  to  his  dog,  or 
beg  his  horse  to  permit  himself  to  be  saddled.  No  prosperity 
could  compensate  for  this  humiliation.  With  all  these  habits 
and  prejudices,  slaves  are  the  great  possession  for  which  they 
have  to  fight.  Wealth,  power,  and  rank  are  identified  with 
slavery,  and  they  will  as  soon  die  as  lose  them. 
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What  we  might  conclude  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  we  learn  with  equal  certainty  from  their  own 
professions.  They  seceded  as  soon  as  Mr  Lincoln  was  chosen, 
before  he  had  done  them  the  slightest  injury,  before  he  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  power,  when  their  own  patron 
was  President,  and  when  some  of  themselves  were  Cabinet 
Ministers,  simply  because  they  knew  him  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional emancipationist.  By  his  nature,  as  well  as  by  his 
office,  he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  perfect  justice ; 
but  they  revolted  because  they  knew  that  he  would,  with  his 
party,  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  put  down  the  slave 
trade,  bring  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  within  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  and  secure  the  reversal  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional Dred  Scott  decision. 

Could  they  have  secured  the  election  of  Mr  Breckenridge, 
with  the  establishment  of  their  three  opposite  measures,  they 
would  have  remained  contented.  If  they  had  been  allowed 
to  establish  slavery  in  the  colonies,  strengthen  the  provisions 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  maintain  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  with  an  executive  favourable  to  their  encroachments, 
they  would  not  have  stirred.  Whence  it  is  plain  that  these 
objects,  and  these  alone,  were  in  their  view  when  they 
seceded. 

Had  Mr  Breckenridge  been  President,  they  would  have 
submitted  cheerfully  to  a  protective  tariff  which  they  knew 
well  would  do  them  very  little  harm.  But  they  dreaded  with 
reason  those  anti-slavery  measures  which,  without  violating 
the  constitution,  would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  their 
power.  • 

In  their  secession  ordinances  there  is  little  mention  of 
the  tariff,  but  all  their  complaints  are  reduced  to  this  one 
— that  their  countrymen  of  the  North  have  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  them  in  the  possession  of  their  human  pro- 
perty. 
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I  will  only  recall  to  the  reader  a  brief  extract.  After  her 
secession,  South  Carolina  assigned  her  reasons  for  it  in 
these  terms: — "The  non-slaveholding  States  have  assumed 
the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic 
institutions,  and  have  denied  the  rights  of  property  estab- 
lished in  fifteen  of  the  States,  and  recognised  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  they  have  denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of 
slavery  ;  they  have  permitted  the  open  establishment  among 
them  of  societies,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the 
peace,  and  eloin  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States."  .... 

"  On  the  4th  of  March  next  this  party  will  take  possession 
of  the  government.  It  has  announced  that  the  South  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  common  territory,  that  the  judicial 
tribunal  shall  be  made  sectional,  and  that  a  war  must  be 
waged  against  slavery  until  it  shall  cease  throughout  the 
United  States.''  .... 

"  Sectional  interest  and  animosity  will  deepen  the  irrita- 
tion, and  all  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact 
that  public  opinion  at  the  North  has  invested  a  great  poli- 
tical error  with  the  sanctions  of  a  more  erroneous  reli- 
gious belief.  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
by  our  delegates  in  convention  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions, have  solemnly  declared  that  the  Union  heretofore 
existing  between  this  State  and  the  other  States  is  dis- 
solved." *  The  Southern  Confederacy,  therefore,  seceded, 
because  the  Republican  party  in  the  Union,  which  had  come 
into  power,  would  wage  war  against  slavery  until  it  should 
cease  in  the  United  States. 

From  their  ordinances  let  us  pass  to  the  speeches  of  their 
leading  men.  These  leave  us  no  doubt  as  to  the  objects 
which  they  have  in  view.  It  is  thus  that  Mr  Jefferson  Davis 
*  Eebellion  Records,  Doc.  3. 
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accounted  for  their  secession — "  When  the  States  themselves, 
and  the  people  of  the  States,  have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us 
that  they  will  not  regard  our  constitutional  rights,  then,  and 
then  for  the  first  time,  arises  the  question  of  secession  in  its 
practical  application,"  * 

The  only  constitutional  rights  which  were  supposed  to  be 
invaded  were  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  carry  their  slaves 
into  the  territories,  their  right  to  have  a  more  stringent 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  their  right  to  keep  their  slaves  in 
bondage  in  any  Free  State  in  which  they  might  choose  to 
live.  And  when  Mr  Davis  went  out  of  the  Union  to  uphold 
these  supposed  rights,  he  went  out  to  uphold  slavery. 

General  Call,  the  Governor  of  Florida,  has  thus  expressed 
himself: — "There  is  one  disturbing,  one  dangerous  cause — 
the  angry  controversy  arising  on  the  institution  of  African 
slavery,  and  unless  this  controversy  can  be  amicably  adjusted, 
there  must  be  a  perpetual  end  of  the  Union,  an  everlasting 

separation  of  the  North  from  the  South It  should 

be  considered  as  it  is,  an  institution  interwoven  and  in- 
separably connected  with  our  social  and  political  system,  as 
a  domestic  institution  of  the  States,  and  a  national  institu- 
tion, created  by  the  American  people  and  protected  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  considered 
as  an  institution  which  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  present 
political  relation  to  some  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy 
without  great  detriment  to  all,  and  without,  perhaps,  destruc- 
tion to  some  one  of  the  parties  to  this  relation.  It  should 
be  considered  as  an  institution  which  could  not  now  be 
abolished,  even  with  the  consent  of  all,  without  fatal  con- 
sequences to  some  of  the  parties  holding  relations  to  it 

This  race,  so  distinctly  marked  by  nature  with  inferiority, 
physical,  moral,  and  mental,  as  for  ever  to  forbid  amalgama- 
tion, and  keep  it  distinct  from  our  own,  has  become  a  great 

*  Eebellion  Records,  Doc.  i.,  2. 
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class  of  labouring  civilised  people,  domesticated  with  the 
white  race,  and  dependent  on  the  discipKne  of  that  race  for 

the  preservation  of  the  civilisation  it  has  acquired 

The  African  seems  designed  by  the  Creator  for  a  slave ; 
docile  and  humble,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  kindest  sensibili- 
ties, generally  grateful  and  affectionate,  and  with  a  mind 
incapable  of  a  higher  elevation  than  that  which  is  required 
to  direct  the  machinery  of  his  limbs  to  useful  action,  .... 
his  spirit  and  pride  of  character  wants  the  elevation,  and  his 
mind  wants  the  capacity,  to  contemplate  slavery  as  a  degra- 
dation ;  and  no  liberty,  no  freedom  from  the  control  of  his 
master  can  exalt  him  to  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition. You  may  give  him  physical  liberty,  but  it  will  be 
only  the  liberty  of  indulgence  in  sloth  and  indolence — the 
liberty  of  gratification  in  animal  passions  and  propensities. 
No  human  power  can  liberate  his  mind.  It  is  enslaved  in 
the   despotism   of   superstition   and   ignorance,   of   natural 

imbecility  and  inertness Whether  physically  bond 

or  free,  mentally  he  must  ever  remain  in  bondage 

In  the  description  I  have  here  given  of  African  slavery  and 
the  African  race,  may  be  found  the  true  reason  why  this 
black  man  is  a  slave  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  America, 
the  reason  why  he  has  been  a  slave,  and  the  reason  why  he 
will  ever  remain  a  slave,  so  long  as  there  is  a  superior  race 

willing  to  be  his  master 

"  It  has  been  proposed  by  statesmen  of  great  ability,  and  a 
sectional  party  has  come  triumphantly  into  power  on  the 
proposition,  to  confine  slavery  for  ever  within  its  present 
limits.  This  proposition  is  not  the  result  of  hasty  and 
thoughtless  determination.  It  has  long  been  discussed, 
maturely  considered,  and  deliberately  made.  And  yet  I 
could  hope,  for  the  sake  of  law  and  justice — for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  age — I  could  hope  that 
the  far-sighted  statesmen  by  whom  this  proposition   has 
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been  made,  and  that  few  of  the  Christian  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  successfully  maintained,  have  yet  fully  contemplated  and 
measured  the  stupendous  and  terrible  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  follow  the  execution  of  this  fearful  design.  It  is 
admitted  by  those  sagacious  statesmen,  and  by  all  other  in- 
telligent men,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  any  State  of  the  Confederacy. 
And  yet  here  is  a  proposition  distinctly  made,  and  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  elected  on  an  implied 
pledge  to  carry  that  proposition  into  execution,  which  must 
destroy  slavery  in  all  the  States,  and  may  destroy  4,000,000 
of  slaves  and  their  increase,  or  drive  the  white  population 
beyond  those  limits 

"  The  confinement  of  African  slavery  to  its  present  limits 
must  either  produce  this  result,  or  it  must  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  races  ;  these  can  never  live  together 
in  social  equality,  even  if  there  should  be  room  enough. 
This  is  the  proposition  of  a  Christian  people  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  religion,  ...  a  proposition 
to  confine  for  ever  4,000,000  of  unoffending  people  within  a 
boundary,  where,  from  the  natural  increase  of  numbers  in  a 
few  years,  they  must  perish  from  famine,  pestilence,  and  war, 
or  drive  8,000,000  of  white  men  into  exile  to  avoid  the  same 
calamities 

"  If,  then,  the  condition  of  the  African  slave  would  be  ren- 
dered worse  by  liberation,  why  this  mad  crusade  against 
African  slavery?  The  theory  of  universal  human  freedom 
is  the  mad  offspring  of  delusion  and  passion,  and  not  the 
result  of  enlightened  reason.  Liberty  is  the  refinement  of 
blessing  to  enlightened  people,  capable  of  its  rational  enjoy- 
ments, while  it  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can  befall  a  race 
incapable  of  estimating  the  value  of  freedom 

"It  is  time  that  New  England,  Old  England,  Europe, 
America,  and  the  whole  civilised  world,  should  come  to  the 
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judgment-bar  to  consider  the  mission,  the  relations,  the 
vahie  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery 

"  Slavery  never  can  be  confined  within  its  jDresent  limits, 
...  It  must  expand  with  the  extension  of  the  white  race 
into  every  region  congenial  to  its  nature  and  possible  for  its 
labour.  Each  has  its  sphere  of  action — each  its  place  of 
usefulness  in  accomplishing  the  great  design  of  Provi- 
dence  

"  This  institution  cannot  be  stopped  in  its  career  of  useful- 
ness to  the  whole  world.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  its  pre- 
sent limits.  Dire  and  uncontrollable  necessity  will  impel 
the  master  and  the  slave  to  cut  their  way  through  every  barrier 
which  may  be  thrown  around  them,  or  perish  together  in  the 
attempt.  The  consequences  of  confinement  are  too  terrible 
to  be  borne.  The  attempt  to  confine  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, or  to  stop  the  eruption  of  the  burning  volcano, 
would  not  be  more  perilous  or  unavailing.  ...  If  it  should 
be  the  determination  of  Mr  Lincoln  and  the  party  which  has 
brought  him  into  power,  to  confine  slavery  to  its  present 
limits,  the  day  of  battle  need  not  be  deferred  ;  and  when  it 
comes,  I  trust  in  God  that  every  Southern  man  will  be  ready 
and  willing  to  die  rather  than  yield  to  a  proposition  so  un- 
just, so  abhorrent,  and  so  dishonourable."  * 

The  Hon.  L.  W.  Spratt,  who  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
South  Carolina  Convention,  and  deputed  by  that  Convention 
as  their  Commissioner  to  the  Convention  of  Florida,  has  thus 
interpreted  the  views  of  his  constituents  : — "  The  contest  is 
not  between  the  North  and  the  South  as  geographical 
sections,  for  between  such  sections  merely  there  can  be  no 
contest ;  nor  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
people  of  the  South,  for  our  relations  have  been  pleasant ; 
and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  still  nothing  to  estrange  us. 

*  Rebellion  Records.  Letter  of  Gov.  Call,  of  Florida,  to  J.  S.  Little. 
Doc.  265,  pp.  417-425. 
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We  eat  together,  trade  together,  and  jDiactise  yet,  in  inter- 
course, with  great  respect,  the  courtesies  of  life.  But  the 
real  contest  is  between  the  two  forms  of  society  which  have 
become  established,  the  one  at  the  North,  the  other  at  the 
South.  .  .  ,  The  one,  embodying  in  its  political  structure  the 
principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man,  expands  upon 
the  horizontal  plane  of  pure  democracy ;  the  other,  embodying 
the  princi2)le  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  man,  but  of  equals 
only,  has  taken  to  itself  the  rounded  form  of  a  social 
aristocracy.  In  the  one  there  is  hireling  labour,  in  the  other 
slave  labour ;  in  the  one,  therefore,  in  theory  at  least,  labour 
is  voluntary ;  in  the  other  involuntary  ;  in  the  labour  of  the 
one  there  is  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  other  there  is  not ; 
and  as  labour  is  always  in  excess  of  direction,  in  the  one  the 
power  of  government  is  only  with  the  lower  classes,  in  the 
other  the  upper.  In  the  one,  therefore,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment come  from  the  heels,  in  the  other  from  the  head  of 
the  society ;  in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the  worst,  in  the 
other  by  the  best  intelligence ;  in  the  one  it  is  from  those 
who  have  the  least,  in  the  other  from  those  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  continuance  of  existing  order. 

".  .  .  Such  are  the  two  forms  of  society  which  had  come 
to  contest  within  the  structure  of  the  recent  Union.  And 
the  contest  for  existence  was  inevitable.  Neither  could 
concur  in  the  requisitions  of  the  other  ;  neither  could  expand 
within  the  forms  of  a  single  government  without  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  principle  that  races  are  unequal, 
and  that  among  unequals  inequality  is  right,  would  have 
been  destructive  to  the  form  of  pure  democracy  at  the 
North.  The  principle  that  all  men  are  equal  and  equally 
right,  would  have  been  destructive  of  slavery  at  the  South. 
Each  required  the  element  suited  to  its  social  nature.  Each 
must  strive  to  make  the  government  expressive  of  its  social 
nature.     The  natural  expansion  of  the  one  must  become 
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encroachment  on  the  other,  and  so  the  contest  was  inevi- 
table. .  .  .  Slavery,  .  .  .  forced  to  the  option  of  extinction 
in  the  Union,  or  of  independence  out,  dares  to  strike ;  and  it 
asserts  its  claim  to  nationality  and  its  right  to  recognition 
among  the  leading  social  systems  of  the  world.  ...  If  it 
has  stood  in  a  government  more  than  half  of  which  has  been 
pledged  to  its  destruction,  it  will  surely  stand  in  a  govern- 
ment every  member  of  which  will  be  pledged  to  its  defence. 
...  It  has  been  the  vital  agent  of  this  great  controversy. 
It  has  energised  the  arm  of  every  man  who  acts  a  part  in 
this  great  drama.  .  .  .  Concentrated  in  the  States  upon  the 
Gulf,  it  will  make  its  stand ;  condensed  to  the  point  at  which 
the  labour  of  the  slave  transcends  the  wants  of  agriculture, 
it  will  flow  to  other  objects  ;  it  will  lay  its  giant  grasp  upon 
stni  other  departments  of  industry ;  its  every  step  wiU  be 
exclusive ;  it  will  be  unquestioned  lord  of  each  domain  on 
which  it  enters.  "With  that  perfect  economy  of  resources, 
that  just  application  of  power,  that  concentration  of  forces, 
that  security  of  order  which  results  to  slavery  from  the 
permanent  direction  of  its  best  intelligence,  there  is  no  other 
form  of  human  labour  that  can  stand  against  it ;  and  it  will 
build  itself  a  home  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Southern 
States,  a  structure  of  imj^erial  power  and  grandeur — a 
glorious  confederacy  of  States  that  vrill  stand  aloft  and 
serene  for  ages,  amid  the  anarchy  of  democracies  that  will 
reel  around  it/'* 

The  Hon,  James  Williams,  late  American  minister  to 
Turkey,  writes : — "  The  adversaries  of  slavery  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Slave  States,  ask  that  something  be  done 
which  is  revolting  to  every  feeling,  or  sentiment,  or  thought, 
or  impulse  of  the  dominant  race.  They  demand  that  the 
free  white  citizens  should  not  only  disregard  the  prejudices 
of  education  and  the  instincts  of  nature,  but  even  set  at 
*  Kebellion  Eecords,  ii..  Doc.  110,  pp.  35S-360. 
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defiance  the  apparent  will  of  Omnipotence,  which  has  marked 
with  signs  so  unmistakable  the  distinctions  between  the 
races.  They  demand  that  eight  millions  of  freemen,  of  a 
race  distinguished  above  all  others  for  its  rapid  growth  in 
greatness  and  power,  the  admitted  representative  of  the 
highest  order  of  civilisation  to  which  man  has  ever  attained, 
shall  remove  the  political  and  social  barriers  which  separate 
them  from  four  millions  of  another  and  a  distinct  race ; 
which,  of  all  others,  has  proven  itself  least  capable  of  ad- 
vancement from  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  brutality  from 
which  it  has  never,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  emerged, 
and  which  is  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  barbarism  to  which  any  of  the  races  of  man  have 
fallen.  When  we  consider,  farther,  that  these  two  races,  as 
dissimilar  in  their  physical  aspect  as  in  their  intellectual 
capacity  and  endowments — the  one  white,  the  other  black, 
both  having  been  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  America  from 
far-distant  countries,  and  from  different  continents,  by  an 
overruling  Power,  the  one  self-exiled  from  their  native 
land,  under  the  promptings  of  necessity,  the  other,  by  the 
application  of  physical  force,  having,  by  the  will  of  a  com- 
mon superior,  occupied  towards  each  other  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  and  having  continued  that  relation  from 
the  day  their  ancestors  first  met,  face  to  face,  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  who,  but  the  enemy  of  both,  would  desire 
to  witness  the  sudden  disruption  of  those  ties  to  which  both 
have  become  reconciled  by  habit,  and  under  which  both  are 
living  happily  and  contentedly  together,  while  contributing 
far  more  than  their  due  proportion  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind?  .... 

"  In  the  case  we  are  considering,  the  distinctions  are  so 
legible,  the  lines  so  ineradicable,  the  differences  so  indelibly 
stamped  by  nature  itself,  that  the  repugnance  must  be  per- 
petual.    Any  withdrawal  of  the  legal  barriers  which  now 
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keep  the  races  asunder  would  inevitably  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  one  or  both.  Let  not  the  honest  and  well- 
meaning  opponents  of  slavery  delude  themselves  or  others 
into  tlie  belief  that  there  can  be  any  important  modification 
of  the  existing  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks, 
while  they  inhabit  a  common  territory Accom- 
plish this  change,  and  it  could  only  be  perpetuated  by  an 
overwhelming  power  from  without ;  and  upon  the  instant 
when  the  external  pressure  should  be  removed,  that  instant 
would  the  conflict  between  the  races  commence, — the  one  to 
free  itself  from  all  political  inferiority,  the  other  to  reduce 
the  African  to  his  former  condition  of  servitude,  without 
considering  the  cost  during  its  progress.     This  could  only 

result  in  the  complete  subjection  of  one  or  the  other 

Was  slavery,  under  European  auspices,  a  crime  in  its  incep- 
tion, and  a  curse  in  its  perpetuation?  America  has  con- 
verted it,  through  the  fruits  of  its  labour,  into  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  Was  slavery  cruel  ?  America  has  made  it  mer- 
ciful. Did  British  cupidity  drag  the  unhappy  African  from 
his  native  land,  and  consign  him  to  eternal  servitude  ? 
American  practical  philanthropy  has  given  to  the  involun- 
tary exile  a  home,  better  far  than  he  or  his  ancestors  had 
ever  known.  America  found  in  the  slave  which  she  in- 
herited a  savage,  and  she  has  civilised  him ;  she  found  him 
a  heathen,  and  she  has  Christianised  him ;  she  found  him 
naked  and  starving,  and  she  has  clothed  and  fed  him.  Slave 
though  he  be,  yet,  in  all  that  concerns  his  comfort,  j)hysical 
well-being,  and  contentment,  in  everything  save  the  name, 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States,  as  admitted 
even  by  the  enemies  of  the  institution,  is  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  similar  number  of  labourers  following  similar 
occupations  in  any  other  land  under  the  sun. 

" .  .  .  .  Should  they  be  admitted  immediately,  or  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future,  to  a  social  or  political  equality 
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with  the  Enropean  races  ?  As  already  declared,  this  could 
never  be.  The  prejudices,  the  instincts  of  the  latter,  are  all 
opposed  to  such  an  association.  Nature  itself  revolts  against 
the  unnatural  amalgamation,  and  education  has  rendered  the 
antipathy  ineradicable.  Heaven  itself  has  marked  upon  the 
brow  of  the  African  the  seal  of  inferiority  ;  and  no  laws, 
however  stringent,  no  physical  power,  however  great,  could 
enforce  upon  the  whites  the  recognition  of  such  an  equality. 
To  believe  that  they  could  do  so,  is  first  to  suppose  them 

already  degraded 

"  Rejecting,  then,  this  adjustment  as  unwise,  unnatural, 
unjust,  and,  finally,  impossible,  there  remains  but  one  other 
alternative,  and  that  is,  while  conferring  upon  them  personal 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  servitude,  and  of  a  master 
legally  authorised  to  control  them  and  give  direction  to  their 
labour,  to  withhold  from  them  the  political  rights  accorded 

to  other  citizens As  a  slave,  he  would  have  hut  one 

master,  whose  duty  and  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  clothe, 
to  feed,  and  to  protect  him  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health.  As  a  freed  African,  he  would  have 
many  masters ;  but  none  would  feel  any  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. He  would  live,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  despised 
of  all,  and  shunned  by  every  one  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  practically  benevolent  mind  to  conceive  how,  in  any 
single  respect,  his  physical,  moral,  or  social  condition  would 
be  imjDroved  by  this  nominal  change  in  his  relations  towards 
the  more  powerful  race.  On  the  contrary,  the  practical 
reasoner  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  things  his 
condition  would  be  essentially  worse.  It  is  thus  discovered, 
by  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  America, 
and  an  analysis  of  its  present  condition,  with  a  single  eye  to 
its  abolition,  that  ujDon  every  hand  we  are  met  by  obstacles 
beyond  the  powers  of  man  to  obviate,  and  that  no  material 
change  can  be  efiected  in  the  present  status  of  the  slave 
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without  entailing  far  more  deplorable  evils  than  those  which 
it  would  be  proposed  to  remedy.  Even  after  we  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  all  interests  would  acquiesce  in  any  prac- 
tical scheme  of  emancipation,  it  is  apparent  that  it  would 
be  impossible.  "Whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  institution  of 
slavery  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  in  some  form  or 
another,  so  long  as  the  European  and  African  races  occupy 
together  the  same  territory,  or  until  some  overruling  power 

from  without  reduces  both  to  a  common  subjection 

The  laws  which  recognise  the  existence  of  slavery,  in  their 
very  nature,  and  upon  their  very  face,  deny  the  universal 
equality  of  the  races  of  men.  They  assume  that  the  African 
slave  in  America  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  a  suitable  companion,  or  the  equal  of  the  white  man, 
either  socially  or  politically But  there  is  still  an- 
other important  consideration,  which  is  opposed  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slave,  even  if  it  were  possible  ;  that  is, 
a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  the  white 
race  who  now  reside,  and  whose  destiny  has  been  cast  in  the 
Slave  States.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  free 
white  labourers  in  the  midst  of  these  millions  of  freed  Afri- 
cans, who,  from  being  capital,  would  be  converted  into  com- 
petitors for  the  stinted  pittance  which  capital  would  bestow 
upon  labour?  The  free-born  mechanic  and  farm-labourer 
would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  competing  with  the 
African  upon  equal  terms.  Suppose  that,  M^hich  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  that  the  free  whites  would  submit  tran- 
quilly to  the  galling  and  revolting  association,  is  there  a 
philanthropic  friend  to  the  free  labourers  of  his  own  race, 
who  would  wish  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  so  humiliat- 
ing ?  .  .  .  .  An  overwhelming  military  force  may  liberate 
the  slaves ;  armed  invaders  from  the  North  may  destroy  the 
value  of  the  slave  to  his  owner  and  mankind  ;  John  Brown 
may  kindle   the   torch   of   servile    insurrections,    and    the 
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Southerner  may  live  to  see  his  dwelling  in  flames,  and  his 
hearthstone  made  desolate  ;  but  all  the  power  of  their 
enemies  cannot  induce  the  free  men  of  the  South,  of  any- 
rank,  condition,  or  occupation,  to  adopt  the  freed  Africans 
as  their  fellow-citizens,  nor  to  tolerate  any  change  in  their 
relative  conditions  that  would  remove  the  barriers,  social  or 
political,  which  now  separate  the  races."* 

Mr  A,  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  South  Carolina,  in 
a  speech  at  Savannah,  March  21,  1860,  spoke  as  follows : — 
"  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest /or  ever  all  the  agitat- 
ing questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — Africaii 
slavery  as  it  exists  among  us — the  proper  status  of  the  negro 
in  our  form  of  civilisation.  This  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  the  '  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Union  would  spKt.'  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture 
with  him  is  now  a  realised  fact.  But  whether  he  fully  com- 
prehended the  great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and 
stands  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained 
hy  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  constitution,  were  that  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  Africans  was  in  violation  of  the  laius  of  nature; 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle — socially,  morally,  and 
politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with  ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass  away 

"  These  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They 
rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races 

"  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  oppo- 
site ideas.  Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests 
upon  the  great  truth — that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white 
man;  that  slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race — is 
*  "  The  South  Vindicated,"  by  the  Honourable  James  Williams. 
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his  natural  and  moral  condition.  This  our  new  Government 
is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth 

"  It  is  upon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly 
planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate 
success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
civilised  and  enlightened  world 

"  It  is  the  first  Government  ever  instituted  upon  principles 
in  strict  conformity  to  nature  and  the  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence, in  furnishing  the  materials  of  human  society 

"  The  substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material 
fitted  by  nature  for  it ;  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is 
the  best,  not  only  for  the  superior  but  for  the  inferior  race, 
that  it  should  be  so 

"This  stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  'is 
become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner  '  in  our  new  edifice.  I 
have  been  asked.  What  of  the  future  ?  It  has  been  appre- 
hended by  some  that  we  would  have  arrayed  against  us  the 
civilised  world.  I  care  not  who,  or  how  many  they  be — 
when  we  stand  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  we  must 
triumph."  * 

Mr  Stephens  took  his  seat  amid  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and 
applause  such  as  the  Atheneeum  has  never  had  displayed 
within  its  walls  within  "  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant." -f- 

Lastly,  the  Eev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.  of  New  Orleans,  one 
of  the  great  oracles  of  the  South,  has  thus  sanctified  the 
opinions  of  his  brother  slaveholders  : — 

"  In  determining  our  duty  in  this  emergency,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  first  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trust  provi- 
dentially committed  to  us.  .  .  .  The  particular  trust  assigned 
to  such  a  people  becomes  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection, 

*  Speech  of  Jlr  Stephens  at  Savannah,  R.  E.,  i..  Doc.  45. 
t  Savannah  Repuhlican,  R.  R.,  Doc.  48. 
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and  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fate  by  which  it  is 
finally  overtaken 

"  If,  then,  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  juncture, 
is  their  providential  trust  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  noiu 
existing.  .  .  .  For  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is  plain  of 
conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of  slavery,  with  the 
freest  scope  for  its  natural  development  and  extension.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  critical  moment  has  arrived  at  which  the  great 
issue  is  joined,  let  us  say  that,  in  the  sight  of  all  perils,  we 
will  stand  by  our  trust.  The  argument  which  enforces  the 
solemnity  of  this  providential  trust  is  simple  and  condensed. 
It  is  bound  upon  us,  then,  by  tJie  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  "  first  law  "  which  is  continually  asserting  its  supre- 
macy over  others.  Need  I  pause  to  shew  how  this  system 
of  servitude  underlies  and  supports  our  material  interests  ? 
That  our  wealth  consists  in  our  lands,  and  in  the  serfs  who 
till  them  ?  That  from  the  nature  of  our  products,  they  can 
only  be  cultivated  by  labour  which  must  be  controlled  in 
order  to  be  certain  ?  That,  any  other  than  a  trojiiical  race 
must  faint  and  wither  beneath  a  tropical  sun  ?  Need  I  pause 
to  shew  how  this  system  is  interwoven  with  our  entire  social 
fabric  ?  That  these  slaves  form  parts  of  our  households,  even 
as  our  children,  and  that  too  through  a  relationship  recog- 
nised and  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  God  even  as  the 
other?  Must  I  pause  to  shew  how  it  has  fashioned  our 
modes  of  life,  and  determined  all  our  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  moulded  the  very  type  of  our  civilisation  ?  How 
then  can  the  hand  of  violence  be  laid  upon  it  without  in- 
volving our  existence  ?  .  .  .  . 

"  This  duty  is  hound  upon  us  again  as  the  constituted 
guardians  of  the  slaves  themselves.  Our  lot  is  not  more  im- 
plicated in  theirs  than  is  their  lot  in  ours  ;  in  our  mutual 
relations  we  survive  or  we  perish  together.     The  worst  foes 
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of  the  black  race  are  those  who  have  intermeddled  in  their 
behalf.  We  know  better  than  others  that  every  attribute  of 
their  character  fits  them  for  dependence  and  servitude. 

"  By  nature,  the  most  affectionate  and  loyal  of  all  races  be- 
neath the  sun,  they  are  also  the  most  helpless  ;  and  no 
calamity  can  befall  them  greater  than  the  loss  of  that  protec- 
tion they  enjoy  under  this  patriarchal  system 

"  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  further  to  the  civilised  world. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  these  thirty  years  of  un- 
ceasing warfare  against  slavery,  and  while  a  lying  spirit  has 
inflamed  the  world  against  us,  the  world  has  grown  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  it  for  sustenance  and  wealth.  .  .  . 

"  Strike  now  a  blow  at  this  system  of  labour,  and  the  world 
itself  totters  at  the  stroke.  Shall  we  permit  that  blow  to 
fall  1  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  civilised  man  to  stand  in  the 
breach  and  stay  the  uplifted  arm  ? .  .  .  . 

"  Last  of  all,  in  this  great  struggle,  we  defend  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  religion.  The  Abolition  spirit  is  undeniably 
atheistic.  ...  It  is  nowhere  denied  that  the  first  article  in 
the  creed  of  the  new  dominant  party  is  the  restriction  of 
slavery  within  its  present  limits 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
that  Mr  Lincoln  regards  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  evil,  and  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  every  instance  when  it  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  On  this  point,  there  is  no  room 
for  question,  and  there  need  be  no  misgiving  as  to  his  offi- 
cial action.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  while  in  his  hands,  will  be  thrown 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  of 
the  Union,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
...  He  will  do  all  in  his  power,  personally  and  officially,  by 
the  direct  exercise  of  the  powers  of  his  office,  and  the  in- 
direct influence  inseparable  from  it,  to  arrest  the  tendency 
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to   make    slavery  national   and   perpetual Already, 

before  clad  with  the  sanctities  of  office,  ere  the  anointing  oil 
is  poured  upon  the  monarch's  head,  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  that  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery  shall  be  con- 
fined within  assigned  limits.  Though  nature  and  Provi- 
dence should  send  forth  its  branches,  like  the  banyan  tree,  to 
take  root  in  congenial  soil,  here  is  a  power  superior  to  both, 
that  says  it  shall  wither  and  die  within  its  own  charmed 
circle 

"  What  say  you  to  this,  to  whom  this  great  providential 
trust  of  conserving  slavery  is  assigned  ?  ...  If  the  South 
bows  before  this  throne,  she  accepts  the  decree  of  restriction 
and  ultimate  extinction,  which  is  made  the  condition  of  her 
homage 

"  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  almost  to  a  man  they  are 
anti-slavery  when  they  are  not  abolition.  A  whole  genera- 
tion has  been  educated  to  look  upon  the  system  with  abhor- 
rence as  a  national  blot.  They  hope,  and  look,  and  pray 
for  its  extinction  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  things  are  seen  drawing  to  that  conclusion. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  as  its  constituted  guardians,  can  demand 
nothing  less  than  that  it  should  be  left  open  to  expansion, 
subject  to  no  limitation,  save  those  imposed  by  God  and 
nature 

"  We  may  for  a  generation  enjoy  comparative  ease,  gather 
up  our  feet  in  our  beds,  and  die  in  peace ;  but  our  children 
will  go  forth  beggared  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 
Fishermen  will  cast  their  nets  where  your  proud  commercial 
navy  now  rides  at  anchor,  and  dry  them  upon  the  shore  now 
covered  wtth  your  bales  of  merchandise.  Sapped,  circum- 
vented, undermined,  the  institutions  of  your  soil  will  be 
overthrown,  and  within  five-and-twenty  years,  the  history  of 
St  Domingo  will  be  the  record  of  Louisiana.  If  dead  men's 
bones  can  tremble,  ours  will  move  under  the  muttered  curses 
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of  sons  and  dano-hters,  denouncino-  tlie  blindness  and  love  of 
ease  wliicli  have  left  tliem  an  inheritance  of  woe 

"  This  argument,  then,  which  sweeps  over  the  entire  circle 
of  our  relations,  touches  the  four  cardinal  points  of  duty  to 
ourselves,  to  our^  slaves,  to  the  ivorld,  and  to  Almighty  God. 
It  establishes  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  our  j)resent  trust 
to  preserve  and  transmit  our  existing  system  of  domestic 
servitude  luith  the  right,  unchanged  by  man,  to  go  and  root 
itself  wherever  Providence  and  nature  may  carry  it.  This 
trust  Ave  will  discharge  in  the  face  of  the  worst  possible 
peril.  Though  war  be  the  aggregation  of  all  evils,  yet  should 
the  madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword,  we  will  not  shrink,  even  from  the  baptism  of  fire.  If 
modern  crusaders  stand  in  serried  ranks  ujoon  some  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  there  shall  we  be  in  defence  of  our  trust.  Not 
till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind  the  last  rampart,  shall  it 
drop  from  our  hands."* 

These  extracts  are  the  distinct  manifesto  of  the  slave- 
holders ;  but  why  are  the  slaveless  whites  so  zealous  for  a 
slave-system,  from  which  they  derive  nothing  but  poverty  and 
degradation  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  their  condition  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  emancipation.  That  whereas  now, 
they  are  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-educated,  they 
might  be  as  comfortable  and  as  respectable  as  the  farmers  of 
New  England,  if  free  labour  were  substituted  through  the 
South  for  the  labour  of  slaves.  Why,  then,  are  they  pas- 
sionate in  their  hatred  of  their  countrymen,  and  scarcely 
less  fanatical  for  the  war  than  the  most  frantic  of  the  slave- 
holders ?  There  is  little  mystery  in  the  phenomenon.  Slave- 
holders are  a  despotic  oligarchy,  who,  with  republican  forms, 
have,  through  their  wealth  and  education,  with  the  inevitable 
degradation  to  which  slave  labour  sentences  the  slaveless 
whites,  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  their  minds ; 
*  "  Slavery  a  Divine  Tnist,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D, 
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and  "concentrated  all  the  power  of  the  South  in  their  own 
hands.  In  general,  then,  led  blindfold  by  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbours,  the  slaveless  take  up  the  opinion  of  the 
slaveholder,  and  shape  their  course  by  his  imperious  will. 

Besides,  there  are  other  causes  which  have  urged  them  to 
fury  in  this  war.  They  hate  labour  as  ignoble,  and  believe 
that  the  free-labour  system  would  degrade  them.  They  de- 
spise the  negroes  as  debased  slaves ;  and  abhor  the  thought 
that  these  should  be  their  equals  in  law,  and  perhaps  by 
their  industry  become  their  superiors  in  wealth.  They  hate 
the  Yankees,  because  they  have  been  taught  by  slaveholders 
that  they  are  seeking  to  degrade  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  slaves.  Then  their  slave  leaders  have  inculcated  sedu- 
lously the  false  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
whereby  they  have  been  brought  to  think  that  rebellion 
is  their  right,  and  that  the  endeavour  of  government  to 
extinguish  it  is  a  ferocious  injustice.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  independence,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  slaveholders, 
opens  to  the  South,  and,  therefore,  to  them,  the  prospect  of 
unbounded  prosperity ;  and  to  this  they  have  added,  that 
when  the  African  slave  trade  is  re-opened,  they  may  all 
obtain  African  slaves  at  the  cost  of  100  dollars  each,  and 
thus  secure  all  the  power,  wealth,  and  ease,  which  they  see 
enjoyed  by  the  great  slaveholders. 

All  the  other  objects  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  fighting 
are  either  identified  with  that  of  slavery,  or  derive  all  their 
importance  from  it. 

1.  No  minority  of  a  nation  has  any  right  to  inflict  wrong 
upon  the  majority,  by  claiming  independence  when  they 
have  not  suffered  wrong.  The  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
have  no  more  right  to  injure  the  United  States,  by  claiming 
independence,  than  the  southern  counties  of  England  have 
a  right  to  injure  Great  Britain  by  a  similar  claim.  Six 
millions  of  southern  Englishmen  have  as  much  right  to  rebel 
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against  the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  private 
interests,  as  six  millions  of  southern  Americans  have  to 
rebel  against  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  southern 
counties,  because  these  would  rob  the  British  people  of  a 
territory  ten  times  less  valuable  than  that  of  which  the 
Southern  States  wish  to  deprive  their  countrymen.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  not  spent  500,000,000  dollars 
upon  the  southern  counties,  as  the  American  people  have 
upon  the  southern  States ;  and  the  southern  counties  could 
not  expand  into  a  hostile  empire,  half  as  formidable  as  may 
spring  up  within  the  slave  territories  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  along  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  independence,  for 
which  they  are  shedding  such  torrents  of  blood,  they  cannot 
be  thus  determined  to  obtain  it,  because  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  unwise  and  mischievous ;  since  their 
own  Congress  at  Montgomery  has  adopted  it  with  few  altera- 
tions, and  almost  without  discussion,  and  some  of  their 
leaders  profess  a  passionate  admiration  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  to  obtain  more  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be- 
cause their  State  rights  guarantee  to  them  an  inviolable 
self-government  in  all  matters  which  do  not  involve  national 
interests.  In  all  local  matters  they  are  governed  by  their 
own  State  laws.  Their  share  in  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  national  o'overnment  at  Washino-ton  is  far  less  than  their 
expenditure  would  be  if  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  an 
independent  government  at  Eichmond  or  at  Montgomery. 
As  the  citizens  of  a  great  imperial  Kepnblic,  in  which  they 
are  as  free  as  their  northern  countrymen,  they  would  have 
far  better  security  for  freedom,  because  they  would  have  the 
support  of  the  national  government  against  sedition  within, 
and  invasion  from  without.  As  the  negro  race  increases 
faster  than  the   whites,  the  three  and   a  half  millions  of 
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negroes  will  soon  outnumber  the  six  millions  of  whites  in 
the  eleven  Confederate  States;  and  the  collision  of  races, 
which  some  of  their  writers  predict,  would  be  far  more  pro- 
bable were  they  enemies  to  the  United  States,  than  if  they 
were  susttiined  by  the  whole  of  its  white  population.  On  the 
side  of  Europe,  too,  they  would  be  safer  in  the  Union  than 
out  of  it.  Spain,  now  rising  in  strength,  could  more  easily 
wrench  from  them  Florida,  and  France  Louisiana,  should 
they  be  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  scarcely  able  to 
restrain  the  growing  millions  of  their  negroes,  than  if  they 
were  linked  with  the  Union,  when  an  attempt  upon  either 
of  these  States  would  be  repelled  by  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  whole  American  people.  Large  armies  and  burdensome 
expenditure  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  danger  arising 
from  the  jealousy  of  their  powerful  neighbour,  who  has  too 
many  reasons  for  anger.  Nor  would  even  these  secure  the 
rights  of  their  flag,  or  the  inviolability  of  their  soil.  One 
thing,  then,  alone  would  be  gained  by  independence — they 
would  thus  hold  their  slaves  in  security,  unmolested  by  the 
growing  humanity  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  supposition 
of  emancipation,  their  independence  would  be  a  misfortune 
and  a  weakness  ;  but  by  it  they  may  uphold  and  perpetuate 
slavery,  which  is,  therefore,  the  sole  object  for  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  win  it  by  rebellion  and  bloodshed. 

2.  Sometimes  we  hear  that  they  are  fighting  for  consti- 
tutional liberty.  What  can  this  mean  ?  They  are  already 
the  freest  of  the  free.  Their  State  rights  secure  them  all 
local  self-government,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  Government 
so  dependent  on  the  people  as  that  at  Washington  to  practise 
oppression.  In  what  has  the  constitution  been  violated? 
Mr  Lincoln  and  the  EejDublicans  are  pledged  to  support  it. 
They  do  not  accuse  the  Democrats  of  violating  it,  and  they 
can  shew  no  instances  in  which  it  has  been  violated  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Government.     What  are  the  violations  of 
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which  they  complain  ?  They  are  simply  these — that  Congress 
has  excluded  slavery  from  the  territories,  has  not  rendered 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  more  stringent,  and  has  not  enforced 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  But  the  best  lawyers  pronounce 
these  acts  to  be  strictly  constitutional.  Impartial  historians 
will  determine  that  all  the  unconstitutional  acts  in  the  j^ast 
history  of  the  Union  have  been  their  own  doing ;  while  up 
to  this  day  both  Congress  and  Government  have  maintained 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  all  their  constitutional  rights.  Mr 
Jefferson  Davis  may  inflame  the  South,  and  try  to  mislead 
Europe  by  false  assertions  ;  but  all  who  study  the  American 
constitution,  with  no  interests  and  no  passions  to  mislead 
them,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  countrymen 
have  done  for  them  far  more  than  the  constitution  required. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  all  the  constitutional  liberty 
which  they  ask  means  simply,  when  interpreted  by  them- 
selves, that  against  the  constitution  they  may  carry  slavery 
unmolested  into  every  territory  and  every  State  of  the  Union 
— render  that  national  which  Washington  and  the  founders 
of  the  Eepublic  meant  to  be  local — and  exert  a  supremacy 
over  their  reluctant  countrymen  which  both  justice  and 
humanity  forbid.  Stripped  of  its  disguise,  the  constitutional 
liberty  which  they  ask  is  to  bring  more  human  beings  under 
the  whip,  to  curse  vast  territories  with  the  slave  system 
which  now  are  free  from  it,  to  hunt  their  fugitives  by  men 
in  the  North,  as  they  hunt  them  by  dogs  in  the  South,  to 
perpetuate  the  misery  of  millions,  and  to  build  up  a  great 
slave  power  on  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God. 

3.  I  find  that  their  State  rights  are  constantly  appealed 
to  as  the  ground  of  their  rebellion.  "  Soldier,  what  are  you 
fighting  for?"  "  I  am  fighting  for  our  State  rights."  If  by 
this  term  is  meant  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  in  national 
matters,  that  sovereignty  I  liave  shewn  to  be  a  fiction ;  if 
it  means  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  when  it  will,  the 
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claim  is  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  monstrous.  At  all 
costs  the  Government  must  for  ever  extinguish  it.  On  these 
terras  no  nation  can  continue.  Were  it  claimed  by  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  it  would  be  crushed  out  here  by  im- 
perial power  ;  and  by  power  it  must  be  crushed  out  there, 
if  the  rebels  will  not  listen  to  reason.  Governments 
exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  when  the  interests  of 
the  people  are  no  longer  served  by  a  government,  that 
government  should  cease.  But  that  which  is  true  of  the  whole 
nation  is  false  of  a  part.  If  Kent  fancies  that  her  interests 
are  not  so  well  served  by  the  existing  Government  of  Great 
Britain  as  it  might  be  by  a  separate  Government,  is  it  to 
rebel  ?  The  doctrine  is  anarchical  and  false.  The  republican 
government,  they  say,  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  therefore  when  the  people  withdraw  their  con- 
sent, government  must  resign  its  authority.  The  doctrine, 
as  applied  to  the  whole  people,  is  untrue,  because  even  for 
these  there  are  rights  of  an  unoffending  government,  which 
ought  to  be  respected  ;  but  as  a  right  of  the  minority  of 
the  people,  it  is  utterly  false.  No  State  can  exist  on  such, 
terms.  If  Virginia  may  at  its  pleasure  leave  the  Union, 
without  regarding  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  country,  why 
may  not  Western  Virginia  leave  Eastern  Virginia?  and  when 
that  is  done,  why  may  not  Eichmond  leave  Eastern  Virginia, 
and  set  up  for  itself  ?  Where  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  dis- 
integration ?  It  is  so  false  and  fatal  a  doctrine  that  no 
nation  can  endure  it ;  and  should  the  Confederate  States 
establish  their  independence,  it  would  find  what  the  United 
States  found,  that  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States  coher- 
ing in  war  would  not  endure  the  conflicting  passions  of  the 
States  in  a  time  of  peace ;  and  to  prevent  a  dismember- 
ment of  their  confederation,  the  States  must  either  by 
agreement  renounce  their  sovereignty,  or  the  majority  must 
institute  a  new  war,  to  compel  the  minority  to  renounce  it. 
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4.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  war  has  been  caused  by  the  op- 
posite interests  of  the  belligerents  :  because  the  South  is  agri- 
cultural, the  North  manufacturing ;  the  South  needs  free  trade, 
the  North  insists  upon  protection.  It  is  clear  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.  The  Morill  tariff  has  been  enacted  since  the 
war  began,  and  all  previous  tariffs  were  established  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Southerners  themselves.  Had  the  tariff 
been  the  cause,  why  was  it  not  mentioned  in  the  secession 
ordinances  passed  By  the  several  States?  "Why  did  not  South 
Carolina  allege  it  as  a  grievance  i  Why  did  not  Louisiana  ? 
Why  did  none  of  their  great  speakers  ever  mention  it  ? 
Moreover,  had  the  obnoxious  tariff  been  in  existence  in 
November  1860,  it  would  have  been  an  absurd  pretence  for 
secession,  because  all  congressional  laws  may  be  at  any  time 
modified,  and  with  the  influence  which  the  slaveowners  exer- 
cised, they  might  have  secured  free  trade  without  much 
difficulty.  The  Democrats  were  still  their  powerful  allies, 
and  the  Western  States,  growing  every  day  in  power,  have 
local  interests  like  their  own.  A  protective  tariff  cannot 
long  survive  the  progress  of  free-trade  doctrines ;  and  a  little 
patience  would  soon  have  given  them  on  this  point  all  that 
they  wished. 

Free  trade  was  indeed  of  secondary  importance  to  them, 
because  as  a  slaveholding  people  they  can  never  consume  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  goods.  They  would  not  buy  these 
for  their  slaves,  who  must  be  content  with  the  coarsest 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  food  ;  the  slaveless  whites, 
who  can  barely  live,  can  command  no  foreign  luxuries;  and 
to  the  slaveholders  themselves  the  cost  of  foreign  oroods, 
however  much  increased  by  a  protective  tariff,  must  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  cost  of  a  separate 
government.  This  excuse  for  war  has  been  invented  by  the 
slaveholders  since  it  began,  with  a  view  to  interest  free- 
trading  England  in  their  cause,  and  to  excite  at  the  same 
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time  an  enmity  towards  the  Union  for  its  supposed  disposition 
to  prohibit  our  goods.  But,  indeed,  these  opposite  interests 
in  the  North  and  South  arise  wholly  from  the  maintenance 
of  slavery.  Were  slavery  abolished,  the  interests  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  country  would  be  identical.  The  Southerners 
have  coals  and  other  minerals  in  abundance.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  free  labour  to  add  manufactures  to  their  other 
sources  of  prosperity.  Slavery  alone  hinders  their  industrial 
activity  ;  and  were  slavery  abolished,  the  working  classes  of 
the  South  would  share  with  the  manufacturers  and  miners 
of  the  North  in  all  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  protective  system  ;  and  therefore  if  their  interests 
are  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  country  even  in 
this  particular,  it  must  be  because  they  intend,  as  slave- 
holders, to  exclude  free  labour ;  and  thus  their  ardour  for 
free  trade  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  war  to  uphold 
and  to  perpetuate  slavery. 

5.  Driven  from  these  pretences,  the  slaveholders  assert  that, 
were  there  nothing  else  to  gain,  they  have  a  right  to  seek,  by 
independence,  shelter  from  the  tyranny  of  a  majority.  But  of 
all  false  pretences  for  the  rebellion,  this  is  the  most  false.  If 
a  majority  are  not  to  govern  in  a  free  self-governed  State, 
who  are  ?  With  us,  do  not  a  majority  of  electors  form  our 
House  of  Commons,  and  do  not  a  majority  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  enact  our  laws?  What  would  be 
thought  here  if  Kent  or  Sussex  were  to  revolt,  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  ?  If  the  majority  are  not  to  govern 
the  country,  then  the  minority  must ;  and  it  were  a  notable 
discovery  to  make,  that  the  government  of  a  majority  over 
the  minority  is  tyrannical;  but  the  government  of  a  minority- 
over  a  majority  perfect  freedom.  Yet  even  this  miserable 
pretence  fails  them,  because  up  to  the  very  time  of  their 
rebellion  they  had  themselves  the  congressional  majority. 
Never  could  the  majority  have  tyrannised  over  them,  be- 
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cause  they  had  the  majority  through  democratic  aid  them- 
selves. 

Further,  the  Republicans,  who  have  now  the  majority,  are 
pledged  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  wish  to  violate  any  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  majority  is  so  fenced  up  by  law,  and  so 
checked  by  their  democratic  ojDponents,  that  they  cannot 
be  tyrannical  if  they  would.  Why  then  do  the  slaveholders 
seek  to  break  up  the  government  and  inflict  incalculable 
mischief  upon  their  country  ?  Merely  to  escape  a  fictitious 
tyranny,  a  tyranny  which  is  a  mere  shadow,  supposed  to  be 
advancing  from  the  future,  an  airy  nothing  existing  only  in 
their  dreams.  Besides,  if  the  slaveholders  break  up  the 
Union  to  escape  the  majority  of  the  North,  it  is  only  to 
come  under  the  majority  in  the  South.  If  they  are  like  the 
North,  a  democratic  people,  as  they  pretend,  and  each  man  is 
equal  before  the  law,  the  suffrage  being  universal  among  the 
whites  as  it  is  at  the  North,  the  minority  must  be  still  governed 
by  the  majority,  with  this  difference,  that  the  majority  in  the 
North  are  educated,  thoughtful,  prosperous,  contented,  while 
the  slaveless  whites  of  the  South  have  all  the  opposite 
characteristics.  So  the  slaveholders  shun  the  control  of  a 
well-principled  majority  to  come  under  that  of  a  worthless 
one.  They  repudiate  the  rule  of  a  people,  to  come  under  the 
dominion  of  a  mob.  Yet  this  is  a  result  so  monstrous  that 
they  must  have  contrived  some  way  of  evading  its  con- 
sequences. Their  method  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  slave- 
holders being  rich  and  educated — the  slaveless,  poor  and 
ignorant,  the  slaveholders  have  subjected  the  slaveless  whites 
no  less  than  their  own  negroes  ;  and  so  they  have  escaped  the 
tyranny  of  the  Northern  majority  by  placing  the  Southern 
majority  under  their  own  tyranny  instead.  With  all  the 
forms  of  a  democracy,  and  while  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
slaveless  majority  with  the  glittering  bauble  of  independence, 
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they  have  in  reality  placed  them  under  their  feet ;  and  by 
throwing  off  the  Northern  majority,  have  contrived  to  make 
their  own  little  minority  rule  over  the  whole  Southern  people, 
6.  Failing  to  establish  any  other  cause  of  secession,  the 
admirers  of  the  slaveholders  fall  back  upon  their  deadly 
hatred  to  their  countrymen.  But  this,  so  far  from  sup- 
porting their  claim  to  independence,  is  one  more  reason 
why  they  ought  to  be  subdued.  If  they  have  indeed  a 
hatred  of  their  countrymen,  so  furious,  so  depraved,  so 
diabolic,  that  no  energy,  no  intellect,  no  justice,  no  humanity, 
no  fear  of  God  in  their  countrymen  can  lessen  it,  what  sort 
of  neighbours  are  they  likely  to  be,  when  this  hatred, 
embittered  by  rival  institutions,  and  by  constant  quarrels, 
shall  be  also  armed  with  power  ?  Will  not  a  military  empire, 
strengthened  by  foreign  alliances,  and  panting  for  revenge, 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  inflict  vengeance  on  its  hated  rival? 
If  the  South  is  indeed,  as  its  friends  assert,  so  furious  a  maniac, 
it  needs  a  straight- waistcoat.  To  give  it  independence  would 
be  like  setting  a  madman  loose  with  arms  in  his  hands  ;  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  Union  would  be  to  place  it  in  a  healthy 
and  happy  asylum  where  its  reason  might  speedily  return. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  hatred,  it  is 
caused  by  slavery,  and  will  be  killed  by  its  death.  Slave- 
holders hate  the  North  from  contempt  and  fear :  from 
contempt,  because  it  is  industrious,  and  all  labour  is  in 
their  view  despicable ;  and  from  fear,  because  all  free 
labour  threatens  their  slave  labour  with  extinction.  But 
when  this  slavery  is  gone,  as  it  soon  will  be,  they  are  not  so 
unlike  their  fellow-creatures,  that  they  may  not  learn  to 
admire  the  energy  and  intelligence,  the  integrity  and  virtue, 
the  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  which  so  many  foreigners 
have  learned  to  esteem  in  many  of  their  Northern  country- 
men. Slavery,  which  stimulates  every  bad  passion,  and 
deadens  every  virtue,  has  made  them  hate  their  more  virtuous 
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and  religious  countrymen  as  the  Jews  hated  Jesus,  (John  vii. 
7,)  because  He  reproved  their  vices ;  but  vs^hen  slavery  is 
abolished,  the  two  sections  of  the  country  will,  after  a  few 
years,  "  love  as  brethren." 

But  may  they  not  emancipate  their  bondsmen  after  they 
have  obtained  their  independence,  especially  if  that  great 
result  has  been  won  by  European  recognition  ?  Should  the 
American  nation,  after  having  reduced  the  rebels  to  their 
last  dollar  and  their  last  conscript,  find,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  about  to  effect  a  complete  reunion, 
that  they  must  relinquish  their  right  over  the  South  or  fight 
with  France  and  England,  this  dastardly  attempt  of  two  great 
nations  to  dismember  their  territory  in  the  hour  of  its  great 
conflict  for  nationality  might  possibly  prevail.  Although 
turning  fiercely  to  meet  the  most  powerful  armies  and  navies 
in  the  world,  it  might  inflict  upon  the  allies  the  loss  of  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  millions 
of  money,  besides  other  incalculable  mischiefs  ;  yet  bleeding 
at  every  pore,  and  writhing  through  its  whole  pierced  and 
mangled  frame,  it  might  yield  up  for  the  moment  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South.  Under  these  circumstances,  would 
the  slaveholders,  owing  their  independence  to  our  interven- 
tion, consent,  in  deference  to  European  opinion,  to  emancipate 
their  slaves?  Let  us  imagine  some  sanguine  Englishmen 
visiting  Richmond  to  conjure  them  to  justify  the  often  repeated 
expectations  of  their  European  sympathisers,  "  All  Europe," 
they  might  say,  "  resents  the  barbarity  of  the  slave  system. 
We  have  sustained  you  with  indefatigable  zeal,  we  have  praised 
your  justice,  humanity,  and  intelligence,  our  fleets  and  armies 
alone  have  snatched  your  negroes  from  emancipation  and  your- 
selves from  bondage  ;  but  for  us  you  would  this  day  have  been 
subjected,  and  they  would  have  been  free.  Europe  expects 
from  you  that  you  emancipate  them.  Do  not  involve  us  in 
this  disgrace  of  rivettiug  fetters  which  were  just  falling  from 
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their  hands.  Gloriously  it  will  justify  all  our  eulogies  of 
your  noble  natures  and  strong  intelligence  if  you  now  attach 
the  negro  race  to  you  for  ever  by  a  wise  and  well  considered, 
but  complete  and  speedy  emancipation." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  some  Richmond 
drawing-room,  while  their  English  eulogists  were  pleading 
thus  before  Mr  JeflFerson  Davis,  his  cabinet,  Mr  Stephens, 
Generals  Lee  and  Beauregard,  with  other  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federation, one  eminent  slaveholder  would  wink  and  smile  at 
another,  and  a  light  curl  would  play  upon  the  lips  of  the 
President  himself,  while  Stephens,  or  some  other  grave  and 
influential  slaveholder,  would  answer  in  some  such  terms  as 
these : — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  sensible  of  the  immense  debt  we  owe 
to  you.  You  have  served  our  cause  so  well  that  your  fleets 
and  your  diplomacy  have  secured  our  independence ;  but 
great  as  our  debt  is,  you  ask  a  return  which  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  make.  Observe,  we  never  promised  anything 
of  the  sort.  Not  a  word,  not  a  hint,  ever  escaped  us  to  give 
you  an  idea  that  we  meant  to  emancipate  our  slaves.  When 
our  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  when  conscription 
had  drained  our  States  of  almost  all  their  able-bodied  men, 
when,  after  the  immense  exertions  by  which  we  checked  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  North,  we  were  everywhere 
driven  back,  and,  shut  up  in  Richmond  by  the  enormous 
levies  which  the  Federals  brought  against  us,  we  saw  famine 
and  defeat  before  us,  threatening  that,  in  a  few  months,  our 
negroes  would  be  emancipated  against  our  will,  did  we  ever, 
in  our  lowest  condition,  give  you,  by  any  act,  or  by  any 
speech  of  one  of  our  leading  men,  the  idea  that  we  could 
ever  consent  to  the  suicidal  act  of  emancipation  ?  You 
must,  therefore,  pardon  us  if,  in  return  for  saving  us  from 
defeat,  when  you  ask  us  to  commit  suicide,  we  refuse. 
We  hope  to  shew  you  our  gratitude  in  every  way  in  our 
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power,  to  be  your  allies  in  peace  and  war,  to  feed  your 
operatives  by  our  cotton,  to  take  your  goods  largely  in 
return,  but  this  that  you  wish,  we  are  obliged  peremptorily, 
and  for  ever,  to  refuse. 

"  Gentlemen,  these  negroes,  excellent  as  servants,  are  in- 
capable of  freedom.  If  we  were  to  give  them  liberty  to-day, 
they  would  remain  still  the  slaves  of  folly  and  superstition, 
of  vice  and  idleness.  Who,  then,  would  cultivate  our  estates? 
By  this  act,  we  should  plunge  our  families  into  poverty, 
revolutionise  our  country,  and  entail  miseries  upon  you  as 
well  as  ourselves.  Now,  we  can  obtain  from  their  moderate 
labour  200,000,000  dollars  ;  but  by  emancipation  we  should 
lose  all. 

"  Have  your  West  Indian  proprietors  been  enriched  by 
emancipation  ?  By  slave  labour,  we  have  before  us  wealth, 
dignity,  and  jjower ;  by  emancipation,  nothing  but  ruin. 
Can  you  ask  us  to  choose  the  latter,  merely  to  gratify  a  pre- 
judice? But  grant  that  we  could  do  that, — to  which  no 
class  in  your  owu  country  would  consent, — to  transmit  to 
our  children  poverty  and  degradation  instead  of  wealth  and 
honour,  there  are  other  consequences  of  emancipation  which 
we  cannot  anticipate  without  horror.  The  first  would  be  to 
raise  our  slaves  to  an  equality  with  ourselves,  which  would 
injure  them  and  poison  our  happiness.  How  can  we  raise 
these  Africans  with  thick  lips,  low  brows,  and  woolly  hair, 
stamped  by  nature  with  an  incurable  inferiority,  half-beasts, 
half-men,  to  be  our  fellow-citizens,  to  claim  from  us  all  such 
respect  as  you  would  pay  to  nobles  of  the  highest  education, 
or  to  ladies  of  the  most  refined  tastes  ?  Indeed  we  cannot 
raise  them  to  an  equality  with  us,  any  more  than  we  could 
raise  the  ass  or  the  hog ;  but  we  can  bring  ourselves  down 
to  them.  However  low,  coarse,  and  brutal  their  habits,  we 
must  have  them  as  fellow-citizens,  canvass  them  at  elections, 
ask  them  to  do  us  the  favour  of  working  for  us,  and  humble 
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ourselves  to  obtain  their  services  by  a  revolting  obsequious- 
ness to  which  we  feel  it  impossible  to  submit.  Worse  than 
this,  our  republican  institutions  give  the  suffrage  to  every 
citizen,  and  therefore  put  power  eventually  in  the  hands  of 
the  multitude ;  but  these  Africans,  already  nearly  equal  to 
us  in  the  Confederate  States  in  numbers,  will  soon  out- 
number us,  and  then  all  political  power  will  be  in  their 
hands.  Imagine,  then,  the  deep,  unutterable  degradation  of 
this  free  and  great  Southern  land  when  brutish  negroes 
elect,  in  the  triumph  of  their  power,  candidates  as  brutish 
as  themselves,  make  them  our  representatives  and  lawgivers, 
our  governors,  and  even  presidents!  What  an  end  of  the 
great  agony  through  which  this  nation  has  passed,  that  it 
should  be  mastered  and  trampled  on  by  those  whom  we 
lately  drove  to  their  work  as  beasts,  and  sold  as  we  sell  bales 
of  cotton ! 

"  It  is  impossible  to  endure  it.  We  could  not  live  under 
such  a  load  of  disgrace.  Estates  which,  with  slave  labour, 
would  make  us  the  peers  of  your  proudest  nobles,  would 
then  be  worthless  as  the  sand  desert.  The  negroes  could 
not  buy  them  ;  no  one  would ;  and  we  must  wander  forth  as 
beggared  exiles  from  our  own  sunny  land.  And  for  what 
are  we  to  bring  all  this  ruin  upon  ourselves  ?  Look  at  our 
negroes ;  they  are  well-grown,  well-fed,  without  care,  with- 
out wants.  What  more  do  they  wish  for  ?  But  should  they 
be  without  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  superior  race, 
they  w^ould  relapse,  as  Hayti  has  done,  into  barbarism  and 
brutality.  These  Slave  States,  now  at  the  head  of  all  civili- 
sation, would  be  a  byword  and  hissing  to  mankind.  Our 
children  would  curse  our  folly  when  wandering  through  the 
earth  as  homeless  paupers ;  these  negroes  would  sigh  for 
the  better  days  when,  under  kind  masters,  they  were  better 
clothed  and  better  fed ;  we  should  have  ruined  ourselves 
only  to  ruin  them. 
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"  Was  it  for  a  conclusion  so  utterly  suicidal  that  we  seceded 
from  the  Union,  where  we  enjoj^ed  so  much  prosperity? 
"We  well  knew  their  power  and  their  determination,  and  we 
braved  it  all.  While  we  were  free,  unmolested,  prospering, 
we  loved  the  constitution,  we  gloried  in  our  national  flag. 
Why  did  we  determine  to  meet  army  by  army,  expense  by 
expense,  and  encounter  hardship,  poverty,  death  itself, 
rather  than  remain  united  with  them  ?  Simply  for  that 
which  you  ask  us  to-day  to  renounce.  The  tariff  was  a  trifle; 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  free-trade  we  knew  that  we  could 
soon  convert  or  compel  them  ;  but  this  emancipation  which 
the  Republicans  were  seeking  to  force  upon  us,  we  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  and  hazards  to  repel.  And  when,  by  a 
revolution  which  has  enlisted,  I  may  say  without  boastful- 
ness,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  we  have  won  with  your 
aid  our  independence,  you  ask  us  to  put  on  a  fool's-cap  ; 
you  bid  us  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  that  we  fought  for 
nothing ;  that  we  slaughtered  myriads  of  our  countrymen 
to  support  a  blunder  that  we  have  found  out ;  that  slave 
labour,  in  which  we  gloried,  is  a  detestable  tyranny.  We 
must  admit  the  Federals  were  right,  and  that  long  ago  we 
ought  to  have  listened  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Mr  Garrison 
and  Mr  Phillips. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  would  fain  please  our  European  allies  if 
we  could,  but  this  is  impossible.  In  all  your  struggles,  either 
with  the  United  States,  or  with  any  other  power,  you  may 
count  upon  our  friendship,  and  we  have  taught  you  what  we 
can  do  in  war  ;  but  in  this  matter  that  you  ask,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  give  you  our  final  and  unalterable  decision,  that 
we  mean,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
and  extend  our  slave  system  wherever  our  circumstances 
may  carry  it,  and  thus  transmit  it  as  a  glorious  heirloom  to 
our  remotest  posterity." 

When  through  a  premature  recognition  of  the  slaveholders. 
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we  have  established  their  independence  at  the  cost  of  a  bloody, 
burdensome,  and  disgraceful  war,  they  will  very  soon  re-open 
the  African  slave  trade.  Necessity  has  no  law.  The  Border 
States  may  complain,  because  it  will  bring  down  the  price  of 
slaves,  and  render  slave-breeding  for  the  home  market  less 
profitable,  and  their  European  allies  may  remonstrate,  but 
they  must  do  it  nevertheless.  The  prohibitory  clause  in  their 
coustitution  would  be  broken  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
as  those  chains  which  the  neighbours  placed  upon  the 
limbs  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara.*  The  people  must  and 
will  increase  the  number  of  their  slaves.  Labourers  are 
necessary  to  their  wealth  and  power.  How  are  they  to 
become  a  great  nation,  able  to  repel  all  hostile  effort,  and 
hold  the  world  in  awe  of  their  prowess  ?  They  must  have 
soldiers  and  seamen.  They  must  have  funds  to  maintain 
them,  and  they  must  have  labourers  to  create  the  funds. 
Money  will  not  drop  down  from  heaven  to  arm  them  against 
their  enemies.  They  must  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  and  for 
that  they  must  have  diggers.  The  more  diggers,  the  more 
money.  Each  negro  can  support  one  white.  The  number 
of  negroes  must  therefore  limit  the  number  of  whites.  With 
ten  million  negroes,  they  could  maintain  ten  million  whites, 
and  ten  million  whites  sustained  by  slave  labour  would  fur- 
nish them  with  two  million  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  would 
enable  them  to  defy  the  world.  But  where  are  the  ten 
millions  of  whites  to  come  from  ?  No  country  will  furnish 
them  while  negroes  are  at  their  present  prices,  because 
emigrants  from  other  lands  will  not  settle  where  their  own 
labour  would  be  despised,  and  where  slave  labour  is  beyond 
their  reach.  But  if  lands  were  cheap,  and  slaves  cheap,  too, 
how  many  an  emigrant  would  settle  in  the  Slave  States 
rather  than  anywhere  else  !  How,  then,  are  their  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves  to  become  ten  ?     The  African  trade  alone  can 

*  Mark  V. 
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meet  the  want.     At  a  hundred  dollars  a-head,   the   Slave 
States  can  import  them  as  fast  as  they  please. 

Their  prosperity  as  an  independent  nation  would  not  then 
depend  mainly  on  their  foreign  commerce  as  it  does  now,  but 
on  their  home  markets,  as  it  does  with  us  or  with  the  United 
States.  But  the  foreign  trade  will  also  demand  a  large  addi- 
tion  to  the  number  of  their  labourers.  Manufacturers,  de- 
sj)ite  all  political  and  humane  considerations,  will  buy  the  best 
cotton  at  the  cheapest  market.  And  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can planters  can  supply  the  best  and  cheapest  cotton,  they 
will  command  the  market.  The  public  will  certainly  buy  the 
best  and  cheapest  cotton  goods  without  asking  whether  they 
are  the  produce  of  slave  labour  or  of  free  labour.  In  other 
words,  they  will  not  buy  bad  and  dear  cotton  goods,  because 
they  are  told  by  the  seller  that  they  are  the  produce  of  free 
labour.  Manufacturers  cannot  make  what  the  public  will 
not  buy,  and  therefore  cannot  take  from  the  market  cottons 
which  would  produce  unsaleable  goods.  Merchants  cannot 
bring  to  market  cottons  which  manufacturers  will  not  take, 
and  therefore  cannot  take  inferior  cottons  from  free  growers 
instead  of  superior  from  slaveholders  ;  and  so  the  slaveowners 
must  command  the  European  market  as  long  as  they  can 
produce  a  cotton  which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other. 
The  prices  of  cotton  for  the  last  few  years  have  enabled  the 
planters  to  work  in  their  fields  slaves  who  have  cost  them 
from  800  to  1000  dols.  If  trade  still  grows  as  rapidly  as  it 
has  in  the  last  few  years,  their  present  stock  of  slaves,  includ- 
ing all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  Border  States,  could  not 
meet  the  demand  for  labourers,  and  that  will  drive  the  slave- 
holders to  import  from  some  other  places.  But  this  tempta- 
tion will  become  a  necessity  when  the  cottons  which  are 
pouring  into  European  markets  from  India,  Africa,  Queens- 
land, the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  bring  down  the 
prices  of  cotton.     At  the  present  cost  of  slave  labour,  the 
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slaveholders  would  be  driven  out  of  the  market ;  but,  if  they 
can  make  slave  labour  cheaper  than  free  labour,  they  will 
command  the  market  still.  Slave  labour  is  wasteful,  but 
they  will  certainly  try.  For  when  they  can  import  labourers 
at  the  average  cost  of  100  dols.  for  each,  they  may  safely 
endure  a  great  reduction  in  the  present  prices  of  cotton.  If 
they  have  made  great  profits  when  their  field  negroes  cost 
them  from  800  to  1000  dols.,  they  may  work  them  to  a  profit 
when  their  cost  has  sunk  down  to  100  dols.,  even  if  the  cotton 
be  greatly  reduced  in  price.  It  is  not  certain  that  skilled 
negroes  would  go  down  in  price,  for  upon  the  application  of 
negro  labour  to  the  arts,  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
negro  artisans.  Slaveholders,  notwithstanding  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  marketable  value  of  their  field  hands,  would  have 
a  clear  interest  in  opening  the  trade.  But  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  they  will  have  no  choice. 

They  are  now  less  than  250,000,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
represent  a  population  of  more  than  1,500,000,  while  the 
slaveless  whites  in  the  Confederate  States  alone  are  above 
four  millions.  Most  of  these  are  kept  in  helpless  poverty  by 
the  high  price  of  slaves.  Lands  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
but  the  poor  white  must  not  work  himself,  and  cannot  buy 
a  slave  at  the  price  of  800  dols.  to  work  for  him :  but  when 
the  value  of  a  slave  shall  be  reduced  to  100  dols.  he  can  buy 
one  or  more  slaves  by  loan,  and  can  soon  repay  the  price  by 
his  farm. 

The  slaveless  see  that  with  an  African  trade  they  may 
buy  cheap  slaves,  and  obtain  wealth ;  but  while  the  African 
supply  is  refused  to  them,  they  must  pine  in  helpless  misery. 
Is  such  a  state  of  things  safe  ?  Can  these  states  go  on 
if  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  classes  see  themselves 
shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  by  a  law  which,  on 
their  principles,  must  seem  to  them  supremely  selfish  ? 

No  Slave  State  can  remain  in  peace  with  a  majority  of  its 
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citizens  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent.  The  four  millions 
■will  demand  of  the  two  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  beggars 
them.  If  each  citizen  has  his  slave,  all  the  people  will  be 
united  in  the  slave  system,  and  wdll  be  contented  with  it ; 
but  if  a  small  minority  obtain  wealth  and  splendour  from 
their  slaves,  and  the  majority  are  excluded  from  possessing 
them,  the  majority  must  grumble,  when  the  slaves  are  so 
distributed  tJiat  a  large  pro23ortion  of  the  whites  see  them- 
selves incapable  of  rising  to  competency  and  comfort,  be- 
cause they  are  hindered  by  an  arbitrary  law  from  obtaining 
them.  The  State  would  be  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution. 
If  the  system  furnishes  all  the  whites  of  the  Confedera- 
tion with  slaves,  the  whole  Confederation  will  be  animated 
with  zeal  to  defend  it,  but  if  it  pauperises  the  majority, 
by  depriving  them  of  slaves,  they  will  be  ready  at  any 
moment,  and  under  any  leader,  to  throw  it  off.  To  obtain 
slaves  in  such  numbers  that  every  man  may  obtain  one  or 
more,  at  such  prices  as  will  pay  them,  must  become  a  State 
necessity. 

With  such  a  supply  the  States  will  be  populous,  con- 
tented, peaceful,  and  strong.  Without  it  they  must  be  rent 
into  factions,  and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  explode  into  a 
revolution. 

But  revolution  will  indeed  be  unnecessary,  because  the 
slaveless  citizens  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  They 
choose  both  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the  Senate, 
they  choose  their  President,  they  can  make  and  unmake 
laws,  and  they  ratify  or  overturn  the  constitution.  So  soon 
as  the  war  pressure  has  ceased,  nothing  can  hinder  them, 
under  the  guidance  of  clear-sighted  men  like  Mr  Spratt,  from 
giving  to  themselves,  whether  the  slaveholders  like  it  or  not, 
cheap  slaves  from  the  African  market.  Whatever  Mr  Jeffer- 
son Davis  or  Mr  Stephens  may  think  of  alienating  the  slave- 
breeders  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  the  masses  of  the  slaveless. 
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who  are  as  liiingTy  as  the  slaveholders  for  wealth,  and  all  that 
wealth  can  buy,  will  not  condemn  themselves  to  a  lean  and 
naked  penury  to  please  either  Virginia  or  Kentucky.  The 
law  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  doom  them  to  helpless  want  when  every  comfort  is  within 
their  reach. 

If  any  considerations  of  religion  or  humanity  stood  in 
their  way  they  might  be  checked  by  appeals  to  their  con- 
science. But  these  have  long  since  vanished.  Slaveholders 
and  ministers  of  religion  have  constantly  taught  them  that 
American  slavery  is  a  Divine  institution,  as  good  for  the  slave 
as  for  the  master,  and,  therefore,  to  bring  a  negro  into  that 
condition  is  to  do  him  a  service.  Slaveholders  cannot  de- 
claim upon  the  cruelty  of  the  African  trade,  because  they 
carry  on  the  home  trade  themselves.  It  is  far  more  humane 
to  transport  a  man  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
plains  of  Texas  from  a  home  in  Africa  than  from  a  home 
in  Virginia ;  because  Virginia  is  in  every  respect  a  better 
country  to  live  in  than  Louisiana  or  Texas,  whereas  Africa 
remains  still  a  land  of  bloodshed  and  of  violence.  So  long 
as  slaveholders  practise  the  home  trade  it  is  impossible 
for  them,  to  resist  the  African  trade  on  the  score  of 
cruelty.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mr  Spratt  may  be  taken  to 
represent  all  the  Southern  statesmen,  and  Dr  Palmer  all 
the  Southern  theologians,  then  to  bring  African  negroes 
from  Africa  is,  in  their  view,  an  act  of  the  highest  cha- 
rity. Cruelties  on  the  voyage  should  be  reprobated,  but 
the  fact  of  their  forced  emigration  is  only  like  transferring 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  What  European 
churches  attempt  by  sending  missionaries,  the  churches  of 
the  Confederation  must  accomplish  by  sending  traders.  We 
may  bring  a  few  slowly  to  Christianity  and  civilisation  by 
placing  teachers  among  them,  as  so  many  lights  in  a  dark 
night ;  but  they,  by  their  traders,  will  bring  numbers  into 
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the  blaze  of  daylight  at  once.  The  same  charity  which 
prompts  us  to  send  teachers  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  Abbeokouta, 
or  to  the  Cameroon  Eiver,  will  urge  them  to  equip  traders 
to  bring  cargoes  of  these  barbarians  to  enjoy  at  once  the 
full  blessings  of  Christianity  under  their  patriarchal  super- 
intendence. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  these 
arguments  by  squadrons  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  in- 
terests at  stake  are  so  great,  that  they  will  risk  any  danger 
and  defy  any  power  rather  than  forego  this  addition  to  their 
labourers.  It  is  not  likely  that  England  will  go  to  any  great 
expense  for  a  sentiment.  Many  Englishmen  have  sympathised 
with  the  South,  notwithstanding  its  property  in  men,  and 
why  should  they  withhold  their  sympathy  because  the  South- 
erners wish  to  increase  their  property  ? 

Besides,  Lancashire  must  have  cotton,  and  neither  mer- 
chants nor  manufacturers  will  support  an  anti-slavery  war 
with  the  South,  which  would  again  damage  their  trade  and 
starve  their  people. 

England,  with  all  the  advantage  derived  from  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  has  not  put  down  the  slave  trade  with  Cuba, 
and  is  much  less  likely,  therefore,  to  put  it  down  along  a 
thousand  miles  of  American  coast,  with  all  sorts  of  bays  and 
inlets  favourable  to  a  smuggling  trade.  Indeed,  should 
England  attempt  it,  the  Southern  Confederation  will  rather 
defy  its  whole  power  than  yield  this  vital  point.  They  must 
have  more  negroes  or  go  to  pieces  ;  and  they  will  have  them 
despite  the  whole  world. 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  their  own  sensible  men.  I  will 
only  cite  one;  but  he  is  a  representative  man  and  speaks  the 
views  of  millions: — "  From  the  abstract  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  Provisional  Government,  published  in  the  papers  this 
morning,  it  appears  that  the  slave  trade,  except  with  the 
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Slave  States  of  North  America,  shall  be  prohibited.*  . 
.  .  .  .  If  there  shall  be,  as  there  unquestionably  will 
be,  a  vast  supply  of  pauper  labour  from  the  North  and 
Europe,  and  the  States  at  the  south  shall  be  in  danger  of 
being  overrun  and  abolitionised,  there  must  be  no  power  in 

any  State  to  counteract  the  evil If  the  foreign 

slave  trade  had  never  been  suppressed,  slave  society  must 
have  triumphed,  ....  One  homogeneous  form  of 
society,  unquestioned  by  one  single  dreamer,  and  cherished 
at  home  and  honoured  abroad,  would  have  oversjDread  the 
entire  available  surface  of  the  late  United  States.  But  the 
slave  trade  suppressed,  democratic  society  has  triumphed.-f* 
The  contest  is  not  ended  with  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  agents  of  that  contest  still  exist  within  the  limits  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  slavery  still  occur ;  our  slaves  are  still  drawn 
off  by  higher  prices  to  the  West.  There  is  still  foreign 
pauper  labour  ready  to  supply  their  place.  The  systems 
cannot  mix ;  and  thus  it  is  that  slavery,  like  the  Thracian 
horse  returning  from  the  field  of  victory,  still  bears  a  master 
on  his  back ;  and  having  achieved  one  revolution  to  escape 
democracy  at  the  North,  it  must  still  achieve   another  to 

escape  it  at  the  South Is  it,  then,  in  the  just 

performance  of  your  office,  that  you  would  impose  a  consti- 
tutional restriction  against  the  foreign  slave  trade?  Will 
you  aflfirm  slavery  by  reprobating  the  means  of  its  formation  ? 
Will  you  extend  slavery  by  introducing  the  means  to  its 
extinction  ?  The  people  of  the  Cotton  States  want  labour  ; 
they  know  that  whites  and  slaves  cannot  work  together  ; 
they  have  no  thought  of  abandoning  their  slaves  that  they 
may  get  white  labour ;  and  they  want  slaves,  therefore,  and 
they  will  have  them There  is  a  mode  upon  the 

*  Rebellion  Eecords,  ii.,  357,  358.  +  Ibid.,  ii.,  359. 
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subject  of  human  rights  at  present,  and  England,  France, 
and  other  States  that  are  leaders  of  the  mode,  might  be 
pleased  to  see  the  South  comply  with  the  standard  of  require- 
ment ;  and,  provided  only  no  serious  inconvenience  or  injury 
resulted,  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  South  suppress,  not 
only  the  slave  trade,  but  slavery  itself."  * 

"  If  the  foreign  slave  trade  will  lead  to  war,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  we  cannot  shrink  from  even  that  emergency. 
Vested  with  the  trust  of  a  great  truth,  if  we  can  only  advance 
to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  its  promise,  through  the  fiery 
trials  of  a  foreign  war,  then  to  even  that  ordeal  we  must 
commit  the  arbitrament  of  the  great  question. 

"  But  there  will  be  no  foreign  war.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
European  States  are  tender  on  the  score  of  human  rights. 
England  crushes  India ;  France,  Algeria ;  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  have  parted  Poland — all  march  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aggrandisement 

"  Nor  have  they,  in  fact,  a  repugnance  to  slavery,  or  the 
extension  of  slavery,  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
a  repugnance  to  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
slavery,  therefore,  as  the  source  and  condition  of  that  power. 
.  .  .  .  But  to  slavery  not  in  the  hands  of  the  North, 
— to  slavery  sui  juris — to  slavery  in  a  condition  of  political 
independence,  or  in  a  condition  to  control  the  North — to 
slavery  enough  to  make  all  the  cotton  wanted  by  the  world 
— to  slavery  in  a  condition  to  give  open  markets  to  the 
world — to  stand  fair  and  square  before  the  world — to  act 
from  the  promptings  of  no  other  interests  than  its  own — to 
slavery  in  such  a  condition,  there  would  not  only  be  no  re- 
pugnance, but  it  would  be  loved  and  cherished.  The  South, 
in  charge  of  such  an  institution,  would  not  only  not  be 
liable  to  the  abuse  and  injury  she  now  incurs  from  being 
found  in  bad  company,  but  she  would  be  singularly  favoured. 
*  Rebellion  Records,  ii.,  363. 
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Champions  would  spring  to  her  defence ;  crowns  would 
bend  before  her ;  kingdoms  and  empires  would  break  a 
lance  to  win  the  smile  of  her  approval. 

"  In  reopening  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the  South  will  ex- 
hibit the  purpose  to  control  her  own  fortunes ;  and  in  that 
purpose,  instead  of  war,  I  verily  believe,  if  it  were  necessary, 
she  would  have  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  every  State  in  Europe 
to  sustain  her/'  * 

"As  therefore  they  have  no  repugnance  to  slavery  in 
accordance  with  their  interests,  so  also  can  they  have  none  to 
the  extension  of  it.  They  will  submit  to  any  terms  of  inter- 
course with  the  Slave  Republic,  in  consideration  of  its  markets 
and  its  products.  An  increase  of  slaves  will  increase  the 
market  and  supply.  They  will  pocket  their  philanthropy  and 
the  proiSts  together.  And  so  solicitude  as  to  the  feeling  of 
foreign  states  uj)on  this  subject  is  gratuitous;  and  so  it  is  that 
our  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  is  warranted  by  no  neces- 
sity to  respect  the  sentiment  of  foreign  states.  .  .  .  We  want 
more  slaves.  We  want  them  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  our 
soil,  to  the  just  development  of  our  resources,  and  to  the 
proper  constitution  of  society.  .  .  .  The  world  is  just  as 
instant  to  assert  that  slavery  itself  is  wrong,  and  if  we  forego 
the  slave  trade  in  consideration  of  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
world,  then  why  not  slavery  also  ?  It  were  madness  now  to 
blink  the  question.  We  are  entering  at  last  upon  a  daring 
innovation  upon  the  social  constitutions  of  the  world.  We 
are  erecting  a  nationality  upon  a  union  of  races,  where  other 
nations  have  but  one.  We  cannot  dodge  the  issue ;  we  can- 
not disguise  the  issue ;  we  cannot  safely  change  our  front  in 
the  face  of  a  vigilant  adversary.  ...  If  the  clause  be  carried 
into  the  permanent  government,  our  whole  movement  is 
defeated.  It  will  abolitionise  the  Border  Slave  States — it 
will  brand  our  institution.  Slavery  cannot  share  a  govern- 
*  Mr  Spratt  quoted  in  Morning  Star,  September  Z,  1862. 
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ment  with  democracy — it  cannot  bear  a  brand  upon  it ; — 
thence  another  revolution.  It  may  be  painful,  but  we  must 
make  it."* 

Mr  Spratt,  at  the  head  of  all  the  slaveless  whites,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  is  ready  to  begin  another 
revolution,  that  they  may  make  their  fortunes  by  reopening 
the  slave  trade  ;  and  under  that  pressure,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over,  the  slaveholders  must  yield. 

With  equal  truth  and  force  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Neius  thus  sums  up  the  case : — "  The  Southern  press  is  as 
rampant  as  ever  in  defence  of  their  'corner-stone;'  and  a 
recent  article  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  an  influ- 
ential print  at  tlie  South,  thus  defines  an  abolitionist : — '  An 
abolitionist  is  any  man  who  does  not  love  slavery  for  its  own 
sake,  as  a  divine  institution ;  who  does  not  worship  it  as  a 
corner-stone  of  civil  liberty ;  who  does  not  adore  it  as  the 
only  possible  social  condition  on  which  a  permanent  repub- 
lican government  can  be  created ;  and  who  does  not  in  his 
inmost  soul  desire  to  see  it  extended  and  perpetuated  over 
the  whole  earth,  as  a  means  of  human  reformation  second 
only  in  dignity,  importance,  and  sacredness  to  the  Christian 
religion.  He  who  does  not  love  African  slavery  with  this 
love  is  an  abolitionist.'  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  carica- 
ture, but  the  expression  of  the  writer's  real  conviction. 
However  extravagant  it  may  sound,  this  pro-slavery  fanati- 
cism is  growing  more  and  more  into  favour  throughout  the 
Cotton  States.  Nothing  but  the  moral  protests  of  all  civilised 
nations  would  prevent  this  feeling,  should  there  be  an  inde- 
pendent Confederacy,  from  leading  to  an  imperious  demand 
for  the  supply  of  labourers,  by  means  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  Just  now  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  leaders  at  Eich- 
raond  to  keep  silent  on  this  subject ;  but  no  one  conversant 
with  opinion  at  the  South  for  the  last  few  years  need  be  told 
*  Rebellion  Records,  li.,  365. 
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of  the  gradual  process  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  a 
renewal  of  the  slave  trade  which  has  been  going  on.  The 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  depends  upon  the  increase 
of  its  labour.  As  long  as  slavery  exists,  and  new  territory 
is  to  be  settled,  the  call  for  more  slaves  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  Often  eminent  politicians  have  asked,  Of  what 
need  is  new  territory,  unless  we  have  more  slaves  ?  Before 
the  war,  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  labour  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  throwing  open  of  more  extended  and  unculti- 
vated tracts  of  land  to  the  sugar  and  cotton  planter  would 
only  raise  the  demand  still  higher.  Besides,  there  is  the 
well-known  desire  of  the  poor  whites  at  the  South  to  own 
slaves.  This  class,  more  than  the  wealthy  planters,  have 
cried  out  for  a  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade."* 

As  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  slaveholders,  when  in- 
dependent, will  perpetuate  slavery  and  reopen  the  slave 
trade,  it  cannot  be  the  will  of  God  that  by  a  premature  re- 
cognition of  their  independence,  we  should  aid  them  to 
prosecute  this  scheme  of  iniquity.  After  having  inflicted 
upon  their  countrymen  in  the  North  immeasurable  wrongs, 
they  now  mean  to  perpetuate  the  misery  of  their  Christian 
slaves,  who  are  on  the  point  of  receiving  freedom ;  and  they 
will  extend  that  misery  to  millions  of  Africans  who  may  be 
saved  and  blessed  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  their 
own  land.  Let  us  not  share  in  their  sins  by  promoting  their 
independence. 

Instead  of  abolishing  slavery,  it  is  clear  that  they  will 
maintain  and  perpetuate  it  by  all  means  in  their  power  :  and 
as  fast  as  their  own  immense  territories  are  exhausted  by  their 
wasteful  system,  they  will  get  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  every  part 
of  the  American  continent  which  is  suited  for  slave  labour.f 

Only  those  can  be  deceived  respecting  the  intention  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  who  wish  to  be  deceived.     It  is 

*  Daily  Neivs,  Sept.  30,  1862.  f  Ibid.,  Oct.  6,  1842. 
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easy  for  those  who  do  not  like  to  sustain  the  "  sum  of  all 
villainies,"  but  who  wish  to  uphold  the  men  who  perpetuate 
it,  to  say,  we  believe  that  they  will  emancipate  when  they  are  in- 
dependent ;  but  when  and  where  have  they  said  that  they  meant 
to  abolish  that  for  which  they  have  so  desperately  fought  ? 

Dr  Palmer,  one  of  their  great  oracles,  thus  declares  that 
they  will  perish  to  the  last  man  rather  than  give  it  up  : — 

"  Though  war  be  the  aggregation  of  all  evils,  yet  should 
the  madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink  even  from  the  baptism  of 
fire.  If  modern  crusaders  stand  in  serried  ranks  upon  some 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  there  shall  we  be  in  defence  of  our  trust. 
Not  till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind  the  last  rampart  shall 
it  drop  from  our  hands/'* 

Are  they  then,  when  they  have  held  their  trust  in  ten 
thousand  perils,  going  to  abandon  it,  and  with  it  wealth, 
honour,  dignity,  and  power,  just  when  they  see  that  they 
have  won  the  power  to  hold  it  fast  ? 

Are  they  going  to  pull  down  their  corner-stone  as  soon 
as  they  have  put  on  the  roof  ?  Are  they  likely  to  destroy 
their  constitution  the  moment  that  their  victorious  arms 
have  established  it  ?     It  is  folly  to  expect  it. 

Some  have  hoped  that  they  would,  if  once  their  inde- 
pendence was  secured,  emancipate  their  slaves.  The  hope 
is  chimerical.  When  have  they  promised  it  ?  They  glory 
in  the  possession  of  their  slaves.  Through  slavery  they  are 
princes  in  dignity  and  wealth.  Slavery  has  raised  them 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.  According  to  them  it  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  two  races,  of  which 
the  one  is  superior,  and  the  other  inferior.  Both  are  gainers 
by  it.  It  is  their  mission  from  God  to  prove  to  mankind  its 
inestimable  value.  On  the  other  hand,  emancipation  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both.  200,000,000  dollars  poured  annually 
*  "  Slavery  a  Diviae  Trust,"  by  Ecv.  B.  M.  Palmer. 
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into  their  coffers  would  be  lost  by  emancipation  ;  they  must 
desert  their  homes ;  free  negroes  would  never  cultivate  their 
estates ;  the  land  would  be  turned  into  a  wilderness,  and 
the  negroes  would  relaisse  into  barbarism. 

Are  they  going  to  stultify  themselves  by  weakly  relin- 
quishing the  prize  for  which  they  have  endured  such  hard- 
ships, and  made  such  sacrifices?  Will  they  render  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lives  fruitless,  by  doing, 
after  victory,  that  which  a  series  of  crushing  defeats  never 
would  have  extorted  from  them  ?  To  see  their  chattels 
claiming  to  be  their  equals,  and  those  over  whom  their 
drivers  held  the  lash,  looking  with  insolent  carelessness,  not 
to  say  defiance,  into  their  faces,  they  could  not  endure  it. 
Besides,  these  negroes  are  made  for  servitude  ;  they  are 
better  and  happier  under  it  than  they  would  be  without  it. 
Slavery  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  their  country,  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  good  for  the  negro  himself, 
and  the  appointment  of  God.  Such  is  the  language  of 
slaveholders  ;  and  they  are  not  going  to  heed  the  flimsy 
reasons  which  European  romancers  fancy  are  to  change 
them  into  abolitionists.  Strong  laws  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendence, dogs  and  rifles  with  which  to  hunt  the  fugitives, 
a  good  cow-hide  to  peel  their  skins  off,  and  starvation  to 
take  down  their  spirit,  these,  with  a  well-armed  militia,  will 
hdld  any  number  of  bondsmen  in  subjection  to  them ;  and 
nothing  will  ever  induce  them  to  forego  the  dominion 
which  constitutes  their  greatness,  and  is  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  their  lives.  No  doubt,  they  will  wish  for  the  sup- 
port of  Europeans ;  but  Europeans  support  them  now,  and 
all  of  them  probably  believe,  with  Mr  Spratt,  their  repre- 
sentative, that  their  European  sympathisers  are  very  tolerant 
of  slavery. 

The  immigration  of  free  whites,  which  they  have  hitherto 
opposed,  they  would  oppose  on  the  same  grounds  still ;  it 
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being  far  better,  as  they  think,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
labour  in  all  its  branches  by  the  addition  of  slave  labourers, 
than  by  the  dangerous  and  disturbing  introduction  of  free 
men.  The  reliance  which  some  place  upon  their  loss  of 
the  cotton  monopoly,  is  equally  groundless.  The  English 
public  will  always  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  cotton  goods 
oflFered  to  them.  Each  manufacturer  must,  therefore,  buy 
of  the  merchant  the  best  and  cheapest  cotton  with  which  to 
furnish  them,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  be  ruined  by  his 
rivals ;  and  each  cotton  merchant  must  buy  of  the  grower 
cotton  which  will  sell,  or  others  will  buy  it  instead  of  him. 
Hence,  if  South  Carolina  can  produce  the  best  and  cheapest 
cotton,  it  will  be  sure  to  find  European  customers,  and  the 
competition  between  it  and  India,  or  even  Jamaica,  can  never 
be  such  as  to  make  them  renounce  their  slave  labour  as 
profitless.  As  all  the  arguments  by  which  European  sympa- 
thisers with  the  South  try  to  prove  that  they  will  emancipate 
their  slaves,  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not ; 
so  we  may  conclude  the  same,  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  hour 
of  their  peril,  when  the  national  forces  were  at  the  gates  of 
Eichmond,  when  reverses  were  arriving  so  frequently,  that 
European  intervention,  recognition,  or  mediation  was  hoped 
for  by  them  most  eagerly,  they,  neither  in  Congress  nor  by 
their  press,  ever  hinted  at  emancipation  as  a  probable,  or 
even  possible  result  of  their  independence.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  render  doubt  impossible ;  to  make  it  certain  that 
they  never  meant  to  abandon  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
necessity,  and  the  most  honourable  foundation  of  their 
wealth  and  power,  they  have  placed  slavery  in  their  con- 
stitution beyond  the  reach  of  their  legislature.  All  other 
things  may  be  examined  and  altered  ;  but  that  their  legisla- 
ture is  expressly,  by  the  constitution,  forbidden  even  to  touch. 
All  doubt  excluded  thus,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  fight- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  their  working  classes. 
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II.  Objects  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  now  consider  why  the  nation  is  making  sach  pro- 
digious sacrifices  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  determination  of  the  Federals  to  prevent  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South,  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  On  this  point  there  are  very  different  opinions 
held  among  them.  The  Abolitionists  have  held  that  any 
association  with  slaveholders  is  so  great  a  sin,  that  the  North 
should  proclaim  emancipation  at  once,  or  separate  wholly 
from  them  ;  the  Republicans  have  held  that  they  ought  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  as  much  and  as  fast  as  the  constitu- 
tion will  allow,  but  not  on  any  account  violate  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  many  of  the  Democratic  party,  hitherto  politically 
leagued  with  the  slaveholders,  feel  very  little  sympathy  with 
the  slaves.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  Government 
to  make  emancipation  the  object  of  the  war,  when  the  people 
upon  whose  support  they  must  rely  were  so  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.  But  there  were  other  points  about 
which  the  whole  North  nearly  were  of  one  mind,  and  these 
were  great  enough  to  demand  the  exercise  of  all  its  ener- 
gies. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  This  rebellion  is  a  crime  against  law  and  order — 
against  the  nation  of  which  the  rebels  form  a  part — against 
all  Governments  and  all  nations,  because  all  nations  and  aU 
Governments  are  endangered  by  a  successful  revolt,  without 
wrong  to  redress,  and  without  rights  to  secure.  It  is  inflict- 
ing misery  upon  the  innocent,  destroying  the  happiness  of 
many,  and  disturbing  the  prosperity  of  all.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment resisted  has  been  so  beneficent,  and  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  rebellion  are  so  criminal,  the  whole  nation 
is  bound  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  every  Government  in  Europe 
should  sympathise  in  eflForts,  which  every  one  of  them  from 
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the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  in  similar  circum- 
stances make  itself. 

Lately,  when  our  flag  was  dishonoured  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
who,  believing  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  his  side,  without 
orders  from  his  Government,  and  without  any  intention  to 
affront  us,  took  the  ambassadors  of  an  enemy  out  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  in  neutral  waters,  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
bloody  and  costly  war  to  avenge  the  insult.  It  was  only 
averted  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, which  declared  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  do 
nothing  which  was  not  justified  by  international  law. 

If  we  might  legitimately  maintain  the  honour  of  our  flag 
in  a  matter  so  trivial,  how  much  more  has  the  American 
Government  right  to  arrest,  in  their  insurgent  madness,  those 
who  have  trampled  its  flag  in  the  dirt,  fired  upon  its  garri- 
sons, seized  its  treasures  and  its  arsenals,  renounced  its 
authority,  and  defied  its  power  1  If  treason  is  to  triumph, 
what  Government  can  be  safe  ? 

Wars  are  sometimes  waged  for  a  petty  island,  or  for  some 
disputed  boundary.  If  France  were  to  seize  Malta,  I  sup- 
pose England  would  appeal  to  arms  :  but  here  is  a  territory 
half  as  large  as  Europe,  of  varied  capacities  and  great  fertility, 
a  territoiy  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  millions  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  not  separated  from  them  as  Malta  is 
separated  from  us  by  a  thousand  miles,  but  close  to  them 
along  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  which  the  insurgents 
are  determined  to  wrest  from  their  countrymen.  India,  for 
which  we  lately  shed  such  torrents  of  blood,  is,  indeed,  as 
large  as  the  territory  of  the  Slave  States  ;  but  then,  at  the 
distance  of  10,000  miles,  and  unfitted  for  colonisation,  it  can 
never  become  the  home  of  English  millions,  nor  be  to  us  of 
half  the  value  Avhich  that  territory  may  be  to  them.  All 
those  who  justify  the  battles  which  we  fought  along  the 
Ganges,  at  Lucknow,  and  at  Delhi,  must  see  that  the  United 
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States  have  touch  more  reason  to  subdue  the  disloyalty  which 
would  tear  from  them  half  the  territory  which  God  has  put 
into  their  hands. 

But  the  loss  of  territory  would  be  a  small  part  of  the 
evil  inflicted  upon  the  United  States  by  the  success  of  this 
insurrection. 

Were  the  Slave  States  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
empire,  having  a  sea  line  extending  from  Washington  to  Cin- 
cinnati, from  Cincinnati  to  the  Pacific,  though  reduced  by 
one  half,  would  still  hold  many  millions  of  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  people ;  but  the  Confederates,  by  seizing  that 
territory,  intend  to  erect  upon  it  a  slave  empire  as  formidable 
by  its  dimensions  as  it  would  be  dangerous  from  its  hostility. 
Slaveholders  must  ever  hate  those  who  condemn  their  tyranny; 
oligarchists  must  dread  a  contiguous  democracy,  especially 
when  they  are  threatened  by  a  new  democratic  revolution 
within  their  own  borders ;  and  the  memory  of  this  bloody 
strife  must  rankle  in  the  minds  of  both  parties.  If  the 
Federals  remember  the  retreat  from  Eichmond,  and  the 
slaughter  at  Manassas,  the  Confederates  cannot  foro;et  the 
myriads  who  have  been  stretched  in  death  upon  many  a 
bloody  field,  the  fifty  thousand  wounded  whom  they  have 
seen  groaning  and  dying  in  Richmond,  the  dreadful  carnage 
of  Antietam,  and  the  defeat  at  Corinth.  Each  would  there- 
fore use  peace  as  a  preparation  for  war.  Each,  like  a  roused 
tiger,  would  only  watch  its  time  for  the  most  deadly  spring. 

Already  the  South  has  been  so  embittered  against  the 
North,  that  the  smallest  inclination  to  justify  the  National 
Government  has  been  looked  upon  as  treason  ;  and  between 
the  alleged  treason  and  death,  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
step.  Many  are  the  Unionists  in  the  South  whose  loyalty 
has  exposed  them  to  suffering ;  and  many  more  are  silent, 
because  they  know  that  to  speak  a  word  for  their  Govern- 
ment or  their  country  would  be  death. 
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Many  hundreds  of  Northern  men  have  been  compelled  by 
fear  of  death,  like  Mr  Stevenson,  to  fight  for  a  rebellion 
which  they  detested.  Numbers  are  now  in  exile  from  their 
respective  States,  because  their  loyalty  was  dangerous  to  their 
lives.  Hamilton,  Winter,  and  other  slaveholders,  who  pre- 
ferred their  country  to  their  love  of  place,  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  on  that  account.  Half  Texas  is  said  to  be 
longing  for  release  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
and  more  than  half  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 

How  can  a  Government  or  a  people  with  any  honesty  leave 
their  loyal  countrymen  in  the  hands  of  Southern  mobs  so 
violent  that  no  treaty  which  might  be  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment could  protect  them  ? 

Few  of  the  Southerners  engage  in  trade,  and  the  vast  crops 
raised  by  slave  labour,  to  the  value  of  200,000,000  dols. 
annually,  have  been  all  carried  to  the  markets  of  the  East  by 
Northern  merchants.  This  valuable  trade,  should  the  rebel- 
lion be  successful,  would  go  into  the  hands,  not  of  Southern 
merchants,  for  the  Southerners  are  no  traders,  but  of  foreign- 
ers. Some  Southerners  have  held  this  out  to  us  as  a  bribe ; 
but  Englishmen  who  love  justice  will  see  at  once  that,  if  we 
should  not  without  a  struggle  give  India  and  its  trade  to 
France,  Americans  have  equal  reason  not  to  abandon  to  us 
their  more  important  trade  with  the  South.  If  Englishmen 
or  other  foreigners  allied  with  the  South  would  obtain  wealth 
by  the  trade  which  the  United  States  would  lose,  we  can  see 
why  the  Americans  should  not  contentedly  give  up  to  foreign- 
ers this  legitimate  source  of  their  prosperity. 

But  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  more  import- 
ant to  the  Union,  by  the  loss  of  which  the  Western  States 
might  be  starved  into  separation  from  the  mother  country. 

Any  quarrel,  too,  with  the  Southern  empire  would  bring 
another  danger  to  the  United  States,  for  the  slave  empire 
being  possessed  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
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Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  may  send  its  gunboats  to  attack 
Cairo,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  banks 
of  both  these  rivers  ;  and  if  they  would  be  too  weak  to  force 
the  Northern  fleets  guarding  the  shores  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  they  could  introduce  the  iron-clads  of  France  and 
England,  their  allies,  to  force  the  American  inland  fleets,  and 
carry  devastation  and  ruin  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Western 
and  Central  States. 

These  circumstances  would  render  new  secessions  too  pro- 
bable. The  Border  States  have  slaveholders  enough  to 
torment  them  into  union  with  the  slaveholders  of  the  Cotton 
States.  Virginia  is  sufficiently  shewing  with  what  zeal  it 
will  maintain  its  right  to  hold  men  and  women  in  bondage ; 
the  slaveholders  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  must 
have  the  same  affinities ;  and  although  the  non-slaveholding 
population  of  these  States  might  incline  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  free  North  rather  than  the  slaveholding  South,  the 
slaveholders  would  probably  drag  them  against  their  will  into 
the  Southern  Confederation. 

That  alone  would  cripple  the  North,  but  a  much  more  fatal 
defection  might  follow.  The  secession  triumph  would  tempt 
other  States  to  prefer  their  local  interests  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  Illinois,  now  so  honourably  distinguished  for 
its  loyalty,  might  find  that  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  constant  dangers  to  which  the  enmity  of  the  slave  pow'er 
exposed  it,  would  render  it  more  prudent  to  be,  as  Kentucky 
was  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  neutral  between  the  United 
States  and  the  slave  power.  Indiana  must  secure  its  peace 
and  its  commerce ;  and  it  would  seem  better  to  be  neutral 
between  the  two  hostile  powers  than  to  be  obliged  to  arm  in 
support  of  one,  and  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  other. 

Should  Illinois  be  tempted  to  prefer  secession,  Wisconsin 
still  further  removed  from  the  North-East,  and  all  the  im- 
mense territories  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  still 
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more  powerfully  impelled  to  separate  their  fortunes  from  the 
Union,  because  so  accessible  to  the  Southerners,  so  dependent 
for  their  commerce  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
so  severed  from  the  Union  by  the  independence  of  Illinois. 
Oregon  and  California  would  then  almost  necessarily  follow 
the  neighbouring  States,  and  thus  the  Union,  which  at  one 
time  spread  its  imperial  sway  over  an  area  of  twenty-one 
degrees  of  latitude  and  sixty  of  longitude,  at  peace  in  itself 
and  inaccessible  to  foreign  enemies,  may  be  reduced  to  be 
one  of  five  confederations,  of  which  the  Slave  States,  if  they 
should  still  continue  united  by  their  fellowship  in  crime, 
would  be  by  far  the  largest.* 

The  Slave  States  having  thus  by  their  triumphant  seces- 
sion broken  up  the  Union  into  five  independent  Confedera- 
tions, would  with  more  resolute  audacity  pursue  their  schemes 
of  ambition  or  revenge.  They  are  by  their  constitution 
essentially  military.  The  working  classes  are  slaves,  and 
the  slaveless  whites,  being  above  daily  labour,  live  an  idle, 
sporting,  half-savage  life,  in  which  they  are  much  more  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  the  revolver  and  the  rifle  than  of  the 
axe  and  the  spade.  Proud,  fiery,  idle,  and  ignorant,  they 
are  just  the  men  to  rush  into  a  quarrel.  Gainers  by  getting 
the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  leaving  no  industrial  pursuits  as  the 
mechanics  and  labourers  of  a  Tree  State  must  do,  they  find 
in  war  their  interest  and  their  sport. 

The  present  rebellion  has  shewn  how  well  they  can  fight. 
Twice  they  have  threatened  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  even 
Philadelphia,  haAing  driven  or  drawn  the  national  forces  out 
of  Virginia.  Their  friends  tell  us  that  they  hate,  loathe,  and 
despise  the  men  of  the  Free  States,  that  they  have  a  "  ran- 

*  The  Edinburgh  Sevieic  says—"  The  populous  and  powerful  States  of 
the  West  may  choose  to  seek  greater  freedom  of  action  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Western  Confederation.  And  if  the  fabric  goes  to  pieces, 
California  must,  one  would  think,  set  up  for  itself." — Oct.  1862.     P.  592. 
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corous  and  unanimous  abhorrence"  of  them,  a  "violent  and 
unalterable  hatred;"  and  when  new  millions  of  slaves  have 
been  introduced  to  maintain  by  their  labour  fresh  myriads 
of  slaveholders,  how  is  it  possible  this  hatred  should  not 
seek  its  gratification  in  war  ? 

Mr  Lincoln,  Mr  Seward,  and  other  Americans  best  ac- 
quainted with  them,  have  predicted  that  their  independence 
would  lead  to  endless  wars. 

Already  they  have  carried  war  to  the  gates  of  Washington 
when  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  whole  Union;  what  will 
they  do  when  the  Border  States  and  the  Western  States,  with 
California  and  Oregon,  would  be  forced  by  their  interests 
into  secession  ?  Let  the  slave  power  be  once  established, 
and  the  United  States  must  look  for  perpetual  wars  ;  border 
wars,  boundary  wars,  territorial  wars,  slave-trade  wars,  se- 
cession wars,  and  European  alliance  wars. 

In  place  of  that  long  peace  which  has  secured  their  pros- 
perity hitherto,  they  must  look  for  nothing  but  ruinous  and 
bloody  strife.  Fugitive  slaves  will  often  cross  the  borders, 
and  since  Northern  justice  and  humanity  will  not  surrender 
them  to  their  pursuers,  furious  border  conflicts  will  lead  to 
border  wars.  The  South  will  fight  for  something  like  the 
old  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  they  will  never  obtain.  Smug- 
gling will  add  to  international  enmity ;  for  if  the  Federal  Con- 
gress maintain  its  protective  tariff,  smugglers  in  numbers  will 
doubtless  carry  on  a  prosperous  illicit  trade  along  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  frontier,  and  a  costly  frontier  guard  will  only 
occasion  such  collisions  as  may  in  the  irritable  temper  of 
both  nations  bring  on  war.  The  danger  will  be  augmented 
by  the  uncertainties  of  the  boundary  line.  Should  the 
mountain  populations  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  wish  to  join  the  Union,  which  the  slaveholders  will 
forbid,  years  must  pass  before  the  pretentions  on  either  side 
can  be  settled,  and  new  wars  are  likely  to  arise  out  of  them. 
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Another  object  of  great  importance  to  the  slaveholders 
will  be  the  annexation  of  immense  territories  south  and 
west,  the  weakness  and  the  capacities  of  which  are  tempting 
their  cupidity.  For  the  moment,  in  their  desperate  struggle 
with  their  national  government,  they  have  renounced  the 
visions  of  a  grand  slave  empire.  But  a  few  years  of  inde- 
pendence would,  beyond  all  question,  revive  all  their  longings. 
Mexico,  so  near  to  Texas,  so  rich,  and  so  weak,  must  soon  be 
theirs.  Of  Cuba  they  have  said  that  its  occupation  was  but 
a  question  of  time,  and  they  will  say  so  again. 

If  the  United  States  should  venture  to  dispute  their  pre- 
tensions, they  would  assert  them  by  the  march  of  their 
armies  and  the  roar  of  their  cannon. 

These  territories,  once  theirs,  must  be  peopled,  or  they  would 
be  worthless.  It  would  be  easy  to  people  them  from  Africa, 
impossible  from  anywhere  else.  Let  the  slave  trade  with 
Africa  be  re-opened,  so  natural  and  so  humane,  and  these 
Africans  by  millions,  rescued  from  the  barbarism  of  their 
own  countries,  would  come  to  enjoy  their  elevating  connexion 
with  a  princely  race  ;  and  if  the  United  States  should  inter- 
cept their  slave  ships,  should  it  treat  their  captives  as  it  did 
the  wretched  Gordon,  they  would  avenge  the  disregard  of 
their  flag  by  war. 

Border  wars,  boundary  wars,  territorial  wars,  and  slave- 
trade  wars  will  ensanguine  the  history  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  century  if  the  South  establishes  its  independence. 

But  aU  these  wars  would  be  inconsiderable  compared 
with  those  which  would  arise  from  the  European  alliances 
with  slaveholders.  After  all  their  losses  of  territory,  and  of 
citizens,  the  United  States  will  be  still  great  enough  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  those  Europeans  who  hate  them  now. 
Wars  have  arisen  between  England  and  the  United  States  for 
trifling  causes,  and  are  likely  to  arise.  How  near  we  were 
to  a  war  from  the  mistake  which  Captain  Wilkes  made  re- 
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specting  the  Trent.  Causes  like  that  will  arise  again. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  slave- 
holders, inferior  in  power  to  the  United  States,  and  yet  eager 
to  cripple  them  still  more,  will  form  close  alliances  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Should  another  Wilkes  insult  the  British 
flag,  and  be  sustained  by  a  Government  less  just  and  less  en- 
lightened than  that  of  President  Lincoln,  a  war  would  be  the 
consequence,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  slaveholders,  English 
gunboats  will  ascend  the  Potomac  or  Mississippi,  and  English 
cannon  might  pass  through  the  slave  territory  to  positions 
almost  within  sight  of  Washington.  The  same  may  be  done 
in  any  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  Prance.  Vir- 
ginia can  introduce,  at  any  time,  a  foreign  enemy  as  near  to 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  as  Blackheath  is  to  London  ; 
and  the  United  States,  diminished  and  crij)pled,  would  have 
to  maintain  at  the  gates  of  their  capital  a  costly  struggle  with 
foreign  foes,  who,  but  for  this  rebellion,  would  not  have  dared 
to  march  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  upon  any  part  of 
their  extended  territory. 

The  rebellion  now  raging  has  served  to  shew  the  most 
thoughtless  among  the  people  of  the  Union  what  armies  they 
will  have  to  raise  when  the  slave  empire  has  doubled  its  popu- 
lation and  its  wealth  by  importations  from  Africa,  and  when 
in  alliance  with  hostile  European  powers  it  may  seek  to 
humble  or  to  ruin  its  great  rival.  Pour  hundred  thousand 
men  are  thought  necessary  for  Prance  in  a  time  of  general 
peace.  Three  hundred  thousand  are  so  essential  to  Austria, 
that  even  the  fear  of  impending  bankruptcy  seems  to  the 
Government  less  dreadful  than  to  disband  any  portion  of 
them.  Will  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  serve  to  defend 
a  frontier  of  the  United  States,  a  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
from  an  implacable  and  martial  neighbour,  who  can  bring 
in  a  few  months  four  hundred  thousand  into  the  field,  or 
to  repel  any  sudden  invasion  which,  in  alliance  with  hostile 
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European  powers,  he  may  attempt  upon  the  capital  itseK  ? 
A  country  which  had  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  regular 
troops  before  this  unprincipled  secession,  must  now  maintain 
three  hundred  thousand,  with  a  corresponding  navy,  or  it 
will  be  exposed,  not  only  to  insult,  but  to  danger  at  every 
moment.  Henceforth  it  must  secure  peace  by  readiness  for 
war.  All  the  panics  with  which  we  have  been  seized  by 
counting  the  bayonets  of  France,  and  all  the  military  zeal 
which  has  em-olled  a  hundred  thousand  Volunteers  in  our 
own  counties  in  a  time  of  peace,  must  be  transferred  to  that 
Eepublic  hitherto  so  inaccessible,  even  without  an  army, 
to  danger  from  foreign  violence. 

But  we  know  to  our  sorrow  how  costly  war  is.  A 
large  part  of  seventy  millions  per  annum,  which  we  are  ob- 
liged to  raise,  is  the  price  which  we  are  paying  now  for 
fighting  our  neighbours  ;  and  at  least  seventy  millions  per 
annum  will  soon  be  the  burden  which  foreign  and  domestic 
wars  will  put  upon  their  shoulders,  if  they  allow  the  slave- 
holders to  become  independent.  Any  expenditure  now  to 
put  down  rebellion  would  be  less  costly  than  these  continuous 
demands  when  the  Southern  empire  has  iatensified  its  raging 
enmity  by  the  possession  of  double  power. 

Should  the  rebellion  prevail,  the  large  army  which  the 
Union  must  maintain,  the  large  revenue  which  it  must  raise 
to  pay  it,  and  the  large  patronage  which  it  must  put  into  the 
hands  of  Government,  may  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Eepublic.  Not  without  cause  did  "Washington 
say  : — "  WhUe,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  the  Union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and 
efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resources,  proportionably 
greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  inter- 
ruption of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ;  and,  what  is  of 
inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption 
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from  tliose  broils  and  wars  between  themselves  which  so  fre- 
quently afflict  neighbouring  countries  not  tied  together  by 
the  same  governments,  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances, 
attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  embitter. 
Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  over- 
grown military  establishments,  which  under  any  form  of 
government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this 
sense  it  is  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other." 

The  Russian  Government  has  maintained  its  despotism 
by  its  standing  army ;  the  army  has  enabled  Austria 
to  hold  in  subjection  Italy  and  Hungary  for  years  against 
their  will ;  and  if  France  has  lost  its  representative  govern- 
ment, its  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  other  constitutional 
rights,  this  has  happened  through  its  400,000  bayonets,  which 
were  ever  ready  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  their  imperial 
head. 

In  many  respects  the  people  of  the  United  States  differ 
from  the  people  of  France,  but  in  one  respect  the  two  coun- 
tries resemble  each  other.  Parties  in  the  United  States  are 
fierce  and  headlong  as  they  are  in  France  ;  and  should  some 
bold  and  able  general  be  raised  by  one  of  the  victorious 
parties  to  the  Presidency,  with  300,000  soldiers  mider  his 
command,  and  a  large  revenue  at  his  disposal,  he  might 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  the  Eepublic,  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  his  adherents,  if  by  so  doing  he  humbled  and  subdued 
their  antagonists. 

A  candid  reader  can  scarcely  reflect  upon  these  objects, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  before  them,  and 
not  justify  their  energetic  prosecution  of  this  war  till  they 
have  crushed  the  rebellion.     They  have  to  uphold  a  Govern- 
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ment  under  which  they  have  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity, 
against  an  insurgent  population,  on  whom  it  has  inflicted 
no  wrong.  They  have  to  preserve  700,000  square  miles  of 
territory  of  great  fertility,  which  may  become  the  happy 
home  of  millions  of  their  citizens.  They  have  to  hinder  the 
creation  of  an  empire  founded  on  a  hatred  to  them- 
selves as  bitter  as  it  is  causeless.  They  have  to  protect 
thousands  of  loyal  citizens  exposed  to  spoliation,  imprison- 
ment, and  death,  for  the  crime  of  loving  their  country  and 
of  sustaining  their  Government.  They  have  to  preserve  a 
trade  more  valuable  than  all  our  trade  with  India  and 
with  China.  They  have  to  preserve  to  the  Western  States 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  essential  to  their 
prosperity  ;  they  have  to  guard  against  further  secessions, 
which  will  almost  necessarily  follow  from  the  success  of 
this  ;  they  have  to  avert  incessant,  exhausting,  and  san- 
guinary wars,  which  would  inevitably  follow  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  slave  empire  at  their  doors  ;  and  they  have  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  a  large  standing  army,  which,  besides 
loading  them  with  a  heavy  taxation,  would  seriously  en- 
danger their  liberties,  and  perhaps  bring  them,  like  some  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  under  a  military  despotism. 

Can  any  Englishman  say  that  the  Federals  do  ■wrong  in 
endeavouring  to  secure,  by  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money,  objects  which  are  so  essential  to  the  greatness,  pros- 
perity, and  peace  of  their  nation  ? 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
from  Kent  to  Cornwall,  were  to  secede  from  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain,  expressing  their  detestation  of  our  free-trade  and 
our  manufacturing  system,  and  then  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  crown  of  England,  should  enter  into  strict 
alliances  with  France  and  Eussia,  so  that  by  their  help  Kus- 
sian  and  French  steam  fleets  could  land  any  night  large 
armies  at  Dover  and  Brighton,  and  then  by  the  Dover  or 
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Brighton  railroads  might  place  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  siege  cannon,  field  artillery,  and  abundant  stores,  any 
day  upon  the  heights  of  Blackheath.  Once  more,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  southern  counties  were 
also  the  owners  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
were  rising  in  rebellion  against  England,  chiefly  to  maintain 
their  dominion  over  these  slaves,  would  any  sober  man, 
whether  American  or  European,  say,  "  Unless  you  make  the 
liberty  of  these  slaves  the  object  of  the  war,  I  denounce  your 
fratricidal  strife  ?  Why  not  let  Kent  and  Sussex  go  off  in 
peace  ?  Why  thus  inflict  death  in  free  England  to  rule  six 
millions  of  men  against  their  will  ?  In  England,  at  least, 
we  should  expect  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  would  be 
thought  a  necessary  foundation  of  legitimate  government. 
Unless  you  make  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery  the 
object  of  war,  all  Europe  should  rise  up  to  forbid  your  boot- 
less and  horrible  strife."  Any  Englishman  would  suppose 
such  a  man  to  have  half  lost  his  senses  through  hatred  to 
England.  But  the  right  of  England  to  recover  its  revolted 
southern  counties  would  not  be  a  whit  greater  than  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
States :  and  our  interest  in  putting  down  a  southern  rebellion 
would  be  as  much  less  than  theirs  is  in  putting  down  the 
Southern  rebellion,  as  the  extent  of  the  southern  counties  is 
less  than  the  extent  of  the  Southern  States. 

Our  southern  counties,  fully  peopled,  could  not  ever  grow 
into  a  rival  empire  more  formidable  than  they  are  at  present ; 
whereas  the  Southern  States  may  hold  a  population  of  many 
millions  animated  with  a  rancorous  and  inextinguishable 
hatred,  who  will  incessantly  labour,  by  diplomacy  and  war, 
to  weaken  and  to  ruin  a  people  whom  they  detest.  As, 
then,  we  should  put  down  a  rebellion  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties without  reference  to  West  Indian  slavery,  so  have  the 
United  States  a  right  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of   the 
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Southern  States  "without  any  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  within  them. 

But  though  the  emancipation  of  negroes  is  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  the  object  of  the  war,  which  is  simply  to  secure 
the  welfare,  peace,  and  safety  of  their  whole  nation,  yet  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  will  as  surely  be  the  result  of 
their  triumph  as  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the  negro  will  fol- 
low from  their  defeat. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the  published  opinions  and 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  great  Eepublican  party,  which,  happily 
for  the  United  States,  carried  Mr  Lincoln  to  power.  They, 
with  him  at  their  head,  professed  to  maintain  their  Declara- 
tion of  Lidependence,  that  all  men,  including  negroes,  are 
equal ;  and  with  this  principle  as  their  foundation,  to  use 
all  constitutional  means  of  restoring  ta  the  negTO  his  rights. 
Especially  they  meditated  four  measures — 

1.  To  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  to  the  territories, 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade. 

3.  To  modify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

4.  To  obtain  the  reversal  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  recognised  that 
the  negro  is  their  fellow-man  ;  and,  if  living  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
happiness.  And  by  their  four  proposed  measui'es  they  would 
do  much  to  advance  his  interests. 

By  the  first  they  would  destroy  the  political  ascendency 
of  the  slaveless ;  by  the  second,  they  would  destroy  the 
hopes  of  slaveholders,  that  they  should  be  able  to  import 
cheap  slaves  so  as  to  balance  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  North;  by  the  third,  they  would  save  the  Northern 
citizens  from  being  implicated,  against  their  conscience,  in 
giving  up  a  poor  fugitive  to  be  flogged  or  starved  to  death 
by  a  ferocious  tyrant  from  whom  he  had  escaped ;  by  the 
foui'th,  they  would  hinder  slaveholders  from  carrying  back 
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to  bondaore  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  so  would 
further  hinder  the  offensive  exhibition  of  the  slave  power  in 
the  Free  States.  By  aU  these  measures  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  any  others  which  could,  without  injustice  and  with- 
out violence,  prepare  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
whole  negro  community. 

The  slaveholders,  who  saw  full  well  that  these  measures 
would,  without  unconstitutional  violence,  be  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  their  system  of  tyranny,  at  once  revolted  to 
escape  them.  But  the  Congress  and  Government,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  by  their  furious  resistance,  have,  while 
maintaining  their  great  principle  of  adherence  to  the  consti- 
tution, done  more  than  they  promised.  They  have  already 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  so 
that  no  new  Slave  State  can  be  formed ;  and  all  that  immense 
space  will  now  be  filled  with  freemen,  who  by  their  industry, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  will  add  to  the  strength  and  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  ;  they  have  shewn  their  earnestness  in  the 
good  cause  by  the  public  execution  of  Gordon,  captain  of  a 
slave  ship,  who,  having  caused  the  death  of  many  negroes 
by  cruelties  to  which  they  were  subjected  under  his  control, 
suffered  death  at  New  York  as  a  pirate  and  a  murderer ; 
they  have  further  formed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  giving 
to  British  ships, — what  aU  the  previous  Governments,  under 
the  influence  of  slaveholders,  had  hitherto  withheld, — the 
right  of  searching  all  American  vessels  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ;  and  they  have  since  that  time 
accomplished  still  more  important  measures  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  EEBELLION. 

"  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place  :  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword 

shall  perish  with  the  sword." — Matt.  xxvi.  52. 
"  If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 

in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 

upon  him  that  doeth  evil." — Rom.  xiii.  4. 

It  has  not  been  altogether  without  reason  that  Mr  Davis  and 
his  brother  slaveholders  have  defied  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  of  their  country.  The  white  poj)ulation  which 
they  rule  amounts  to  nearly  six  millions.  In  the  eleven 
revolted  States,  there  were,  in  1860,  5,581,747  whites.  These 
are  masters  of  a  fair  and  vast  inheritance,  which  make 
our  island  insignificant  in  comparison.  Prom  the  Potomac 
to  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  mountains  and  lovely 
vales,  rich  uplands,  fair  rivers,  and  savannas  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  are  under  their  sway.  The  aggregate 
area  of  their  possessions  is  733,600  square  miles,  while  that 
of  England  and  Wales  is  57,812.  Scattered  over  this  terri- 
tory, three  millions  and  a  half  of  labourers  gather  for  them 
prodigious  crops,  which  receive  from  the  world  a  golden 
tribute.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  they  possess 
3,520,116  slaves,  who  raise  annually  cotton  to  the  value  of 
200,000,000  dols.,  with  large  crops  of  tobacco,  rice,  and 
sugar,  besides  various  kinds  of  produce  for  home  consump- 
tion. 
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Bordering  on  weak  populations,  which  own  like  them- 
selves immense  regions,  but  have  not  much  vigour  where- 
with to  defend  them,  they  might  aspire,  without  extravagance, 
to  almost  boundless  empire.  Meanwhile  their  own  vast 
territories,  defended  by  river  and  swamp,  by  forest  and 
mountain,  and,  above  all,  by  a  blazing  sun  darting  down 
death  on  the  rash  invader,  make  it  very  difficult  for  any 
foreign  power  to  attack  them.  Proud,  therefore,  of  their 
rank  and  power,  the  slaveholders  were  fired  with  a  bound- 
less ambition.  But  they  saw  an  opposite  system  of  labour 
gathering  strength  daily  in  the  United  States  which  was 
likely  to  crush  them.  If  they  could  obtain  the  mastery  over 
the  Free  States,  they  could  see  no  bounds  to  their  greatness  ; 
but  if  the  free-labour  system  prevailed,  they  would  lose  all 
that  they  most  valued,  and  their  brute-like  slaves  would  be- 
come, by  emancipation,  their  equals.  With  a  fury,  then,  as 
impetuous  and  yet  as  unchangeable  as  that  of  the  cataract, 
they  set  themselves  to  resist  emancipation. 

The  slaveless  whites  shared  in  this  passionate  zeal ;  for  al- 
though they  were  destitute  of  labourers,  and  were  shut  out 
by  that  want  from  all  wealth,  yet  they  clmig  to  their  system 
with  desperate  tenacity.  However  rude  his  fare,  or  however 
miserable  his  cabin,  the  Southern  white  is  of  the  ruling 
class.  As  much  as  he  is  socially  inferior  to  the  owner  of  a 
hundred  slaves,  the  slaves  are  socially  inferior  to  him.  All 
the  labourers  of  the  South  are  under  his  feet.  Liberty, 
which  in  the  North  is  a  common  blessing  like  the  light,  is  to 
him  rank.  Whereas  in  the  Free  States  he  would  be  a  work- 
ing man,  in  the  South  he  is  an  aristocrat ;  and  scarcely  less 
than  the  most  lordly  of  the  slaveholders,  would  he  abhor  the 
degradation  of  working  daily  for  an  employer  like  a  slave. 

By  the  women  the  prerogatives  of  the  ruling  class  were  as 
fondly  cherished  as  by  the  men.  A  lady  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  sinking  down  to  be  the  equal  of  the  slaves 
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whom  she  had  ruled.  To  be  no  more  able  to  flog  her  maid 
than  her  maid  was  to  flog  her,  to  become  in  a  manner  the 
servant  of  her  own  servants,  seemed  by  anticipation  a  dis- 
grace so  intolerable,  that  the  fear  of  it  made  the  eyes  of  a 
Southern  woman  flash  with  fury. 

Thus  all  were  irritable.  To  their  diseased  imaginations 
nothing  was  too  brilliant  to  be  hoped  for  if  they  became  in- 
dependent, nothing  too  horrible  to  be  dreaded,  if  they  were 
forced  by  their  anti-slavery  countrymen  to  emancipate. 

A  passionate  indignation  at  the  growing  dislike  of  their 
Northern  countrymen  to  slavery,  a  wild  ambition,  and  an  ex- 
pectation of  easy  triumph,  made  the  slaveholders  welcome 
with  enthusiasm  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  at  Charleston 
which  summoned  them  to  arms.  They  were  possessed  of 
immense  advantages,  which  seemed  to  countervail  the 
superiority  of  the  Federals  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  To 
defend  is  easier  than  to  attack.  Behind  strong  entrench- 
ments and  protected  by  powerful  batteries  a  few  can  defy 
many;  and  in  falling  back  before  an  invader  the  defenders 
of  their  own  soil  can  choose  their  field  of  battle.  To  have 
the  advantage  in  position  may  more  than  counterbalance 
the  inferiority  in  numbers. 

The  nature  of  the  country  has  been  favourable  to  the  Con- 
federates. A  territory  comprehending  700,000  square  miles, 
and  containing  mountains,  woods,  swamps,  and  rivers,  with 
few  roads,  was  almost  inaccessible  to  enemies,  who  could  not 
move  their  heavy  guns  through  the  adhesive  mud,  and  could 
not  hope  for  victory  without  them.  St  Gothard  or  the 
Simplon  could  scarcely  afl'ord  better  vantage-ground  to  de- 
termined defenders.  The  climate  was  a  still  more  powerful 
ally.  If  500,000  men  picked  by  Napoleon  from  half  Europe 
perished  beneath  the  snows  of  Eussia,  500,000  Federals  were 
just  as  likely  to  perish  beneath  the  sun  which  flames  from 
Charleston  to  New  Orleans.    In  all  this  fiery  region,  moreover, 
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there  was  no  vital  point  to  attack.  Napoleon,  who  could  strike 
such  heavy  blows  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  would  have  been  per- 
plexed in  a  conflict  with  an  enemy  who  was  everywhere  and 
nowhere.  Eichmond,  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans 
in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  would  not  bring  him  much 
nearer  to  victory.  Napoleonic  strategy  must  fail  here.  An 
overwhelming  force  might  march  upon  wilds  immeasurably 
S23read,  only  to  perish  in  forests  and  swamps  which  from 
the  time  of  the  deluge  have  never  worn  a  chain.  Augusta, 
Atlanta,  or  Montgomery  were  likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  the 
Federals  as  Moscow  was  to  the  French. 

If  the  rebellion  was  to  be  blockaded  by  sea  and  land,  this 
would  give  the  Confederates  new  advantages.  For  while  the 
Federals  must  act  upon  an  enormous  circle,  at  the  circum- 
ference of  which  the  largest  armies  could  not  in  the  least  co- 
operate, the  slaveholders,  acting  upon  shorter  lines  within 
the  circle,  could  attack  either  of  the  invading  armies  when 
they  pleased,  witli  superior  numbers.  This  was  facilitated  by 
a  vast  system  of  railroads,  which  could  hurry  forward  troops 
and  supplies  to  any  given  point.  A  corps  d'armee  might 
fight  one  week  under  Beauregard  in  Tennessee,  and  the  next 
reinforce  General  Lee  in  Virginia.  One  day  General  Jack- 
son might  repulse  the  Federals  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  then,  before  the  week  was  over,  hurl  his  im- 
petuous legions,  fresh  and  fiery,  upon  the  advance  of  M'Clel- 
lan  at  the  Chickahominy.  The  telegrams,  too,  which  re- 
quired some  days  to  reach  Washington  from  the  west,  flew 
in  a  few  minutes  to  Richmond ;  whence  all  the  forces  of  the 
Confederacy,  under  one  directing  mind,  might  be  so  disposed 
as  to  secure  the  largest  results. 

If  the  slaveholders  faltered,  the  rebellion  might  speedily 
collapse,  for  they  were  its  head  and  heart.  But  the  strongest 
passions  urged  them  to  hold  fast  their  slaves.  Their  pride 
of  place,  their  love  of  power,  their  lust  of  wealth,  their 
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loathing  of  free  negroes,  their  deadly  hate  to  abolitionists  of 
every  shade,  and  their  visions  of  boundless  empire,  gave  in- 
tensity to  their  zeal  and  inflexibility  to  their  resolution. 
Sober  and  j)eaceable  planters,  overborne  and  silenced,  if  not 
forced  into  acquiescence,  left  "  the  fire-eaters "  completely 
masters  of  the  movement.  These,  united  by  their  interests 
and  their  prejudices,  have  generally  acted  together  as  one 
man  ;  and,  holding  all  power — civil,  military,  and  judicial — 
in  their  hands,  they  have  usually  forced  the  slaveless  majority 
to  accept  their  enactments  and  execute  their  orders.  These 
p.oor  whites,  exclusive  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  in- 
dustrious hill  population,  were  excellent  food  for  powder. 
Ignorant  and  proud,  they  could  be  easily  excited  to  frenzy 
by  stump -orators,  who  depicted  the  audacious  insolence  of 
the  contemptible  Yankee ;  while  their  want  of  employment 
and  their  eagerness  for  pay  made  them  ready  for  any  adven- 
ture, whether  against  Mexico  to  the  west  or  Washinsjton  to 
the  east. 

By  a  peculiar  hardship,  too,  the  slaves  were  made  to 
strengthen  their  own  chains.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of 
labourers  have  given  to  the  slave-power  all  its  resources ; 
and,  since  the  war  began,  they  have  been  forced  by  the  whip 
to  feed  the  soldiers  of  their  oppressors,  to  throw  up  their 
entrenchments,  to  serve  in  their  camps,  to  support  their 
families,  to  resist  the  government  which  is  seekino;  their  free- 
dom,  and  to  toil  for  the  Southern  triumph  which  will  per- 
petuate their  bondage. 

Two  circumstances  in  Southern  life  have  added  acci- 
dentally to  the  strength  of  the  slaveholders.  While  the 
Northerners,  with  excellent  roads  and  numerous  railroads, 
drive  more  than  they  ride,  the  slaveholders,  with  vast  wil- 
dernesses and  bad  roads,  are  almost  all  horsemen ;  and 
therefore  speedily  formed  cavalry  regiments  which  in  various 
engagements  have  done  excellent  service,  both  in  pursuit  and 
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in  retreat.  Tlie  second  was,  that  while  the  Northern  popu- 
lation were  busy  with  the  labours  of  the  spade  and  of  the 
loom,  the  slaveless  Southerners,  who  scorned  labour,  and 
whose  wild  neighbourhoods  abounded  in  game,  were  almost 
all  riflemen,  whom  a  short  drill  could  turn  into  formidable 
regiments  of  infantry.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  as  soon 
as  a  Federal  army  entered  any  rebel  territory,  the  Secession- 
ists, who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  could  easily 
learn  its  movements,  and  convey  information  to  their  own 
commanders.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  all  insurgent 
spies. 

Further,  the  structure  of  society  in  the  Slave  States, 
though  mifitted  to  promote  their  prosperity,  was  well  adapted 
for  a  short,  sharp  war.  The  slaveholders  are  an  oligarchy, 
who,  holding  all  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy  in  their 
own  hands,  could  wield  the  whole  Southern  population 
almost  as  a  general  handles  a  well-disciplined  army.  By 
their  conscription  they  could  force  every  able-bodied  man 
among  the  poor  into  their  armies  ;  by  their  women,  who  were 
more  ardent  for  slavery  and  for  secession  than  themselves, 
they  could  compel  the  young  men  of  the  richer  classes  to  en- 
list ;  and  by  their  mobs  they  could  silence  the  least  whisper 
in  favour  of  loyalty  and  peace.  Not  a  journal  could  write  a 
word,  not  a  man  move  his  tongue  against  the  rebellion. 
Loyalty  was  stigmatised  as  treason — and  treason  was  death ! 
"  Death  to  Unionists,  to  Abolitionists,  to  spies,  to  traitors  !  " 
was  the  cry  which  echoed  through  the  South.  So  the  loyal 
who  escaped  death  were  gagged;  and  the  whole  reluctant 
minority  have  been  forced  to  fight  for  a  detestable  cause,  of 
which  the  two  elements  are  lawless  revolt  and  merciless 
oppression. 

Through  this  ascendancy  of  the  slaveholders,  Mr  Jefferson 
Davis  was  enabled,  as  military  dictator,  to  organise  the 
Southern  armies  after  the  European  model     Thus,  while  the 
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Northern  armies  were  without  discipline  or  cohesion,  his 
were  as  well  disciplined  and  as  much  under  the  control  of 
their  generals  as  those  which  once,  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  made  all  Europe  tremble. 

The  Confederates  obtained  another  great  advantage  by  the 
preparations  which  they  had  made  for  this  revolt  through- 
out the  presidential  term  of  Buchanan.  First  successes  have 
an  important  influence  upon  the  course  of  a  struggle  ;  and 
these  they  were  able  to  secure.  Many  well  drilled  militia  regi- 
ments were  ready  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice  ;  many  officers 
who  had  received  their  military  education  at  "West  Point  were 
ready  to  dismember  the  country  which  had  trained  them  to 
be  its  defenders  ;  and  at  any  moinent  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
bellion could  seize  the  Southern  forts  and  arsenals  of  the 
Union,  which  the  treason  and  perjury  of  their  friends  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Buchanan  had  left  to  them  as  a  defenceless  prey. 

Legitimate  causes  for  the  war  there  were  none  ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  pretexts  which  might  stir  an  ignorant 
and  high-spirited  population  to  intense  enthusiasm.  The 
slaveholders  knew  well  what  they  were  fighting  for.  To 
them  emancipation  seemed  poverty,  degradation,  ruin ;  and 
nothing  but  independence  could  save  them  from  it.  But 
there  were  also  good  war-crios  for  the  slaveless  whites, 
whose  interests  should  have  linked  them  to  the  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  their  leaders,  each  State  in  the  Union  was  sove- 
reign and  independent,  owing  no  fealty  to  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, and  having  the  right  to  secede  when  it  would. 
Loyalty  in  their  view  meant,  not  fidelity  to  the  Union,  but  to 
the  State.  The  State  was  their  nation,  and  its  legislature 
their  supreme  authority.  To  force  them  back  into  the 
Union  was  to  violate  their  indisputable  rights  ;  to  march  into 
their  territory  was  the  act  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  Yankees 
were  ruthless  Huns,  who  came  to  plunder  their  wealth,  to 
dishonour  their  women,  to  break  up  their  homes,  and  to  ac- 
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complish  their  ruin.  Patriotism,  therefore,  the  love  of  their 
families,  and  duty  to  God,  required  that  they  should  defend 
their  country  to  the  death,  and  they  were  not  the  cowards  to 
abandon  a  cause  so  sacred. 

Finally,  they  thought  that  success  was  certain.  In  their 
view  one  man  of  that  Southern  race,  that  would  never  stoop 
to  labour,  was  equal  to  three  Yankees,  whose  hands  were 
hardened  by  slavish  toil,  or  their  heads  stuffed  with  com- 
mercial arithmetic.  Irish  and  German  mercenaries  were  still 
less  able  to  meet  the  ardent  patriots,  who  were  fighting  for 
all  that  men  hold  dear  on  earth.  All  that  the  Southern  heroes 
asked  for  was  the  opportunity  to  fight.  How  many  greasy 
mechanics  or  heartless  mercenaries  were  opposed  to  them, 
they  would  never  inquire  :  the  defenders  of  Thermopylae  did 
not  count  numbers. 

Then  the  slaveholders  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  were  passionately  attached  to  their 
cause ;  men  of  Southern  origin,  who  were  settled  by  thou- 
sands on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  were  their  friends ; 
the  Democrats,  who  had  fought  by  their  side  in  many  a  con- 
gressional campaign,  would  aid  them  still ;  many  New  York 
merchants,  who  wished  to  resume  the  trade  with  the  South, 
which  had  given  them  wealth,  were  for  peace  on  any  terms ; 
and  numbers  of  worthless  men  besides  were  traitors  who, 
from  various  motives,  wished  the  insurgents  success.  All 
these  were  likely  to  prevent  enlistment,  to  resist  taxation,  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  and  to  help  on  the  triumph  of  the 
rebellion. 

At  the  same  time,  they  hoped  that  the  European  nations, 
dependent  upon  cotton  for  the  maintenance  of  their  artisans, 
and  upon  the  Slave  States  for  their  supply  of  cotton,  would 
not  long  tolerate  a  war  so  disastrous  to  their  interests.  The 
slaveholders  were  confident  that  the  need  of  cotton  would 
soon  force  England  and  France  to  recognise  their  indepen- 
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dence.  England  especially  would  not  let  its  millions  of 
cotton-spinners  starve  while  the  Yankees  were  striving  to 
subdue  an  unconquerable  race. 

Hope,  therefore,  assurance,  enthusiasm  filled  Southern 
hearts  ;  and  young  conscripts  placed  themselves  under  their 
able  leaders  with  confident  alacrity.  It  was  not  easy  to  arm 
those  prodigious  levies ;  but  the  slaveholders  had  obtained 
above  100,000  muskets  at  Harper's  Ferry,  large  numbers 
were  given  up  to  them  by  General  Twiggs  in  Texas,  many 
forts  in  the  South  were  already  well  stored,  they  had  some 
factories  both  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  above  all,  they 
could  purchase  from  England  any  amount  of  both.  Some 
there  were,  indeed,  both  among  the  slaveholders  and  the 
slaveless,  who  condemned  secession  as  an  unprincipled  re- 
bellion. But  any  one  who  by  the  slightest  act,  or  even  by  an 
indiscreet  word,  roused  the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  the  mob, 
was  in  danger  of  instant  death.  "  Society,"  says  Mr  Steven- 
son of  Arkansas,  "  was  completely  barbarous  in  its  character, 
so  far  as  law  was  concerned.  The  mob  has  ruled  for  years. 
Instances  of  recent  occurrence  were  in  my  mind  showing 
that  these  men  would  persecute  me  to  death.  .  .  .  Only  two 
nights  before  a  part  of  this  same  gang  had  murdered  a  Mr 
Crawford,  who  was  a  native  of  Sullivan  county.  New  York, 
but  had  lived  in  Arkansas  sixteen  years, — a  man  against 
whom  no  charge  could  justly  be  brought.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  this  murder,  a  man  named  Washburne  was  whipped 
to  death  by  four  ruffians.  His  only  crime  was  that  he  was 
a  Northern  man.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  St  Francis 
river.  I  had  heard  these  terrible  recitals  until  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  leaving  this  hell  upon  earth."* 
Headed  by  the  more  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  proprietors,  the 
furious  populace,  in  various  places,  hung  without  legal  trial 
those  who  were  suspected  of  loyalty.  Even  women  did  not 
*  Stevenson,  29. 
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escape  their  brutality.     At  New  Orleans,  Mrs  S.  S ,  a 


lady  of  Connecticut,  being  accused  of  holding  abolition 
sentiments,  "was  stripped  naked  and  tarred  and  feathered  in 
Lafayette  Square,  amid  the  applause  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
peojjle."  *  '•'  Miss  Giernstein,  who  had  been  teaching  near 
Memphis,  left  for  Cairo  in  the  cars.  One  of  the  firemen 
overheard  her  say  to  some  Northern  men,  '  Thank  Cod  !  we 
shall  soon  be  in  a  land  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.'  The  fellow  summoned  the  vigilance  committee, 
and  the  three  Northern  men  were  stripped  and  whipped  till 
their  flesh  hung  in  strips.  Miss  C  was  stripped  to  her 
waist,  and  thirteen  lashes  given  her  bare  back.  The  brave 
girl  permitted  no  cry  or  tear  to  escape  her,  but  bit  her  lip 
through  and  through."  f  The  sight  of  many  so  ill-treated 
reduced  the  rest  to  flight  or  to  silence.  A  letter  from  Cairo 
in  May  18G1  contained  the  following  statements: — "Your 
blood  would  boil  if  you  should  witness  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed. Persons  are  daily  arriving  here  who  have  been 
driven  away  from  the  South.  Many  such  have  been  whipped 
and  treated  with  all  manner  of  brutalities.  One  man  ex- 
hibited the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  fiends  upon  his  person. 
The  devils  had  not  only  beaten  him  black  and  blue,  but  had 
slashed  his  arms  and  body  with  their  knives.  Every  boat 
brings  hundreds  of  people  flying  North  for  safety."  j 

Thenceforth  the  force  of  the  revolt  was  scarcely  weakened 
by  a  single  murmur.  "  The  South  is  a  unit ! "  ejaculated 
the  triumphant  leaders.  "  The  South  is  a  unit ! "  echoed 
their,  jubilant  sympathisers  in  Europe.  "  Not  a  Unionist  is 
to  be  found  !  It  is  impossible  to  subdue  it !  "  Zealous  or 
reluctant,  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  speedily 
enrolled.  "  Lincoln  may  bring,"  said  Mr  Stephens  at  At- 
lanta, "  his  seventy-five  thousand  soldiers  against  us,  but 

*  Eebellion  Kecords,  i.,  Doc.  69.  +  Ibid.,  Poetry,  &c.,  p.  12. 

t  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  131. 
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seven  times  seventy- five  thousand  men  can  never  conquer  us. 
We  have  ten  millions  of  people  with  us  heart  and  hand  to 
defend  us  to  the  death.  We  can  call  out  a  million  of  people 
if  need  be ;  and  when  they  are  cut  down,  we  can  call  out 
another,  and  still  another,  until  the  last  man  of  the  South 
finds  a  bloody  grave,  rather  than  submit  to  their  foul  dicta- 
tion." * 

Gold  speedily  vanished  from  the  South;  but  Mr  Mem- 
minger  issued  paper,  which,  creating  artificial  wealth,  gave 
activity  to  many  branches  of  business ;  and,  from  the  gene- 
ral assurance  of  certain  and  speedy  victory,  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  good. 

Meanwhile  they  had  no  concern  about  the  "  stupid,  brute- 
like,  patient  human  cattle"  who  worked  in  their  fields. 
Many  of  these  were  hindered  by  their  faith  in  Jesus  from 
dreaming  of  any  deed  of  blood,  being  far  more  disposed  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  their  masters  than  to  seek  their 
death.  Many  were  too  ignorant  to  think  of  anything  but 
the  lash  of  the  overseer.  The  more  intelligent  knew  well 
that  800,000  men  in  arms  to  repel  the  whole  force  of  the 
United  States,  would  soon  massacre  any  number  of  unarmed 
slaves  suspected  of  disaffection  ;  and  if  any,  more  eager  for 
freedom  than  the  rest,  were  disposed  to  seek  it  by  flight, 
they  were  restrained  by  seeing  their  brethren  shot  down  as 
they  were  at  Savanna,  Beaufort,  and  Newburn,  for  making 
the  attempt. 

Newspapers,  too,  were  entirely  subservient  to  the  slave- 
holders. Let  us  hear  Mr  Stevenson  : — "  The  Confederate 
authorities  have  complete  control  of  the  press,  so  that  no- 
thing is  ever  allowed  to  appear  in  print  which  can  give  in- 
formation to  the  South  or  dishearten  their  own  men.  In 
this  they  have  an  unspeakable  advantage  over  the  North,  with 
its  numberless  papers,  and  hundreds  of  correspondents  in  the 
*  Rebellion  Records,  i.,  Doc.  176. 
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loyal  armies.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  a  Southern  paper  would  pub- 
lish such  information  of  their  movements  as  do  the  Northern, 
the  editor's  neck  would  not  be  safe  an  hour.  .  .  .  The 
Southern  Government  is  now  a  complete  military  despotism."* 

Thus  all  the  force  of  the  Southern  Confederation  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  leaders,  who  had  sense  enough  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Mr  Jefferson  Davis,  who  has 
had  a  military  education,  and  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
public  business,  war  minister  under  President  Pierce,  and  at 
the  time  of  secession  senator  for  Mississippi,  was  well  fitted 
by  his  ability  and  experience  to  take  the  helm  of  affairs. 
His  firmness  is  equal  to  his  talent ;  and  unless  God  is 
pleased  to  change  his  mind,  he  will  rather  see  a  deluge  of 
blood  than  renounce  his  rebellion  or  emancipate  the  slaves. 

Great  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  were  before 
the  leaders.  For,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
prove  as  unwarUke  and  as  penurious,  as  they  were  divided  in 
opinions,  the  slaveholders  might  hope  to  consolidate  a  vast 
slave  empire  of  which  they  would  be  the  nobles.  Why,  under 
their  skdful  administration,  should  not  Eichmond  become 
as  imperial  as  Paris  or  St  Petersburgh?  By  the  African 
trade  they  might  not  only  satisfy  the  slaveless  population, 
clamouring  for  cheap  labourers,  but  also  maintain  a  vast 
white  population,  attracting  settlers  from  the  whole  world,  by 
which  they  might  be  the  ruling  power  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. So  all  had  golden  prospects,  and  the  slaveholders 
could  stii-  the  blood  of  the  people  by  burning  words.  "  Fight, 
fight,"  they  would  say,  "  till  you  force  the  Yankees  to  sub- 
mit to  your  prowess.  Victory  will  indefinitely  augment  the 
number  of  our  labourers ;  defeat  will  rob  us  of  those  whom 
we  possess.  Victory  wlQ  give  us  independence  ;  defeat  will 
place  us  under  a  detestable  yoke.  Victory  will  bring  us 
wealth  and  glory ;  defeat,  degradation  and  ruin.  Let  the 
*  Stevenson,  135-137. 
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last  man  fall  behind  the  last  rampart,  before  we  transmit  to 
our  posterity  a  humiliation  and  a  beggary  which  will  make 
them  curse  us." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  was  so  weak 
as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  its  enemies,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  Its  army,  always  so  small,  had,  through 
the  skill  of  the  conspirators,  almost  vanished ;  its  vessels  of 
war  were  cruising  idly  off  the  most  distant  shores ;  its  ex- 
chequer was  empty.  It  had  no  revenue  equal  to  the  most 
moderate  requirements  of  even  a  petty  war,  its  citizens  were 
unaccustomed  to  taxation,  and  few  in  the  whole  country  be- 
lieved that  the  slaveholders  meant  anything  more  than  to 
secure  some  concessions  by  a  menacing  demonstration.  The 
great  party  of  the  Democrats,  who  had  always  acted  with  the 
slaveholders,  still  felt  much  sympathy  with  them.  Antagon- 
istic political  parties  were  ill  prepared  to  unite  against  them, 
and  without  the  people  the  President  could  do  nothing. 
Government  could  command  neither  men  nor  money  vidth- 
out  Congress ;  Congress  could  scarcely  stir  without  first 
knowing  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  people  were  ill- 
informed  on  the  question.  Por  these  and  similar  reasons  the 
Southern  leaders  promised  themselves  independence  by  an 
easy  victory,  or  possibly  without  even  a  struggle.  Mr  Lin- 
coln, though  upright,  prudent,  and  firm,  had  not  seen  much 
of  public  life,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  Cabinet  whose 
honesty  could  not  compensate  for  its  inexperience.  Unlike 
our  ministers  his  secretaries  had  no  seats  in  Congress,  no 
power  of  originating  any  law  ;  and  although  he  might  re- 
commend such  measures  as  he  judged  to  be  expedient,  yet 
his  power  was  wholly  executive.  To  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insur- 
rection, and  to  lay  upon  the  people  the  taxes  necessary  to 
effect  these  objects,  are  the  duties  of  Congress  alone ;  and 
when  Mr  Lincoln  assumed  office  a  powerful  minority,  even 
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after  the  secession  of  Southern  members,  were  his  political 
opponents.  Congress  also,  though  independent  in  its  action, 
and  legislating  for  a  people  remarkable  for  its  submission  to 
law,  must  yet  depend  upon  public  opinion  for  the  support  of 
its  measures  ;  and  among  the  people  the  large  democratic 
party,  linked  politically  with  the  slaveholders,  were  very  much 
disposed  to  favour  them.  Till  the  public  pronounced  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Congress  could  scarcely  act ;  and 
till  the  Congress  voted  men  and  money,  the  Government 
remained  destitute  of  both.  When  even  hostilities  com- 
menced, Mr  Lincoln  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Southerners  at  the  North,  and  those  connected  with  them 
by  marriage,  favouring  the  insurgents,  were  ready  to  give 
them  all  the  information  in  their  power  ;  and  active  journals, 
by  a  premature  publication  of  military  movements,  revealed 
to  the  enemy  against  what  dangers  he  had  to  guard,  and 
where  he  might  strike  the  most  effective  blows.  Shrewd 
guesses  sometimes  laid  open  to  the  world  plans  which  were 
concealed  by  a  general  from  his  most  trusted  officers.  "  No 
more  common  remark  did  I  hear,"  says  Mr  Stevenson, 
"  than  this,  as  officers  were  reading  the  Northern  papers 
'  See  what  fools  these  Yankees  are.  General  A.  has  left 
for  B.  and  C.  We  will  cut  him  off.  Why  the  Northern 
generals  or  the  Secretary  of  War  tolerate  this  freedom 
of  news,  we  cannot  imagine.'  Every  daily  paper  I  have 
read  ever  since  coming  North  has  contained  informa- 
tion which  the  enemy  can  profit  by.  If  we  meant  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  we  could  hardly  do  it  more 
successfully  than  our  papers  are  doing  it  daily.  When  the 
publication  of  news  and  the  utterance  of  opinions  endanger 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  and  even  the  success  of  our  armies, 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  restrain  that 
utterance."  *  The  Government,  always  too  weak  for  great 
*  Stevenson,  136,  137. 
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military  undertakings,  was  further  embarrassed  by  the  cla- 
mours which  greeted  every  unusual  exercise  of  power.  Acts 
which  were  legitimate,  and  even  necessary,  such  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus,  though  provided  for  by  the 
constitution,  (Art.  i..  Sect.  9,)  were  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  tyranny  rivalling  the  Bourbon  oppressions  in  Naples. 

Thus  the  South,  united  by  a  firm,  resistless,  omnipresent 
despotism,  was  met  by  a  Government  without  troops,  re- 
venues, or  power  of  taxation,  dependent  upon  a  Congress  in 
which  it  was  supported  by  a  feeble  majority,  and  upon  a 
people  rent  into  rival  factions. 

Few  men  have  been  called  to  execute  a  gigantic  task  in 
circumstances  more  diflficult  than  those  which  embarrassed. 
Mr  Lincoln.  But  he  did  not  waver.  Having  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  he  determined  to 
do  his  duty,  leaving  events  to  God.  His  professions  were 
modest.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  war  upon  the  seceding 
States  ;  but  he  would,  if  sustained  by  Congress,  preserve  the 
national  property,  and  collect  the  public  dues  in  the  Southern 
ports.     Even  this  might  meet  with  opposition. 

Things  at  the  North  were  thus  confused,  and  almost  chaotic, 
when  the  Southern  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  raised  the  nation 
to  united  action.  Here  the  slaveholders  made  a  great  mistake. 
The  nation,  though  slumbering,  was  not  weak,  and,  though 
divided  in  its  party  politics,  was  united  in  its  patriotism, 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  people  more  resolved,  from  the  first 
to  maintain  its  national  existence,  to  prevent  its  dismember- 
ment, to  secure  the  great  sources  of  its  prosperity,  to  put 
down  rebellion.  The  presumption  of  the  South  roused  the 
sleeping  giant  as  by  a  clap  of  thunder ;  and  the  batteries 
which  blazed  against  Fort  Sumter  waked,  in  every  State 
from  Maine  to  California,  echoes  which  will  not  die  till  there 
is  not  an  army,  a  fortress,  a  guerilla  gang,  a  single  rifleman, 
who  continues  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  national  Govern- 
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ment.  At  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  uprose  the  whole 
nation.  Washington  was  threatened;  but  regiment  after 
regiment  of  militiamen,  determined  to  defend  their  capital 
or  die,  poured  in  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  rebel  zeal  was 
cooled.  Seventy  thousand  men  were  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  at  once  given.  The  moderate  demand  showed 
simply  how  little  he  or  his  Cabinet  comprehended  the  despe- 
rate decision  of  the  slaveholders.  Neither  party  then  knew 
the  force  of  the  other.  The  insurgents  did  not  believe  that 
the  Government  could  make  war  upon  them  ;  and  the  nation 
was  unable  to  realise  the  fact,  that  the  South  meant  to 
secure  its  secession  by  war ;  but  both  parties  had,  at  that 
moment,  a  fixed  decision, — the  one  to  achieve  its  independ- 
ence, the  other  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

Nearly  two  years  the  war  has  now  raged,  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  a  skill  which,  considering  their  previous 
want  of  experience,  has  been  honourable  to  their  talent,  and 
with  a  gallantry  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Those 
two  eventful  years  have  not  enabled  a  foreigner  to  predict 
how  the  rebellion  will  end  ;  but  there  are  various  considera- 
tions which  make  it  probable  that  the  Federals  can  and  will 
put  it  down. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  war  was  a  defeat  of  the  Fede- 
rals, in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  near  Washington,  when  their 
extemporised  army  attacked  the  Confederates,  who  were 
sheltered  by  strong  entrenchments.  Although  they  were 
defeated,  it  was  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  they 
had  displayed  much  gallantry  ;  and  the  panic  which  accom- 
panied their  defeat  at  the  close  of  the  day,  was  only  such  as 
would  naturally  seize  the  bravest  recruits,  who,  undrilled 
and  inexperienced,  were  led  by  regimental  officers  with  as 
little  military  knowledge  as  themselves.  But  the  slave- 
holders were  so  nearly  beaten,  and  had  learned  so  much  of 
Northern  valour,  that  they  could  not  follow  up  their  victory ; 
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while  the  Federals  were  taught  that  they  must  have  armies 
much  better  organised,  if  they  were  to  hope  for  success. 

Instead  of  being  dej^ressed  by  this  reverse,  the  nation  set 
itself  with  increased  energy  to  its  gigantic  task.  Three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  were  soon  enrolled  in  loyal 
regiments,  and  these  numbers  soon  grew  into  five  hundred 
thousand.  Congress  zealously  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
Government.  Abundant  funds  were  voted  ;  General  M'Clel- 
lan,  now  made  Commander-in-Chief,  organised  with  diligence 
and  skill  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  General  Halleck 
was  commissioned  to  raise  an  army  in  the  West. 

The  plan  of  the  war  was  simple,  though  vast.  First  the 
Government  determined  to  blockade  the  whole  coast  of  the 
insurgent  region,  the  length  of  which,  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  Eio  Grande,  is  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  openings.  By  this 
great  measure,  it  would  deprive  the  slaveholders  of  their 
cotton  trade,  and  would  render  it  difiicult  for  them  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition  from  Europe. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure  to  the  Union  the  border 
Slave  States,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  which  had 
not  joined  the  Confederates.  The  Government  had  then  to 
recover  the  border  States  which  had  revolted,  Vii'ginia  and 
Tennessee. 

Their  fourth  object  was,  by  getting  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  to  detach  the  then 
revolted  States  west  of  that  river  from  those  to  the  east  of 
it.  Thus,  those  Western  States,  deprived  of  all  support, 
would  be  more  easily  reduced,  and  the  slaveholders  would 
be  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle  which  they 
drew  from  them. 

They  next  designed  to  take  the  forts  along  the  Southern 
coast,  which  defended  the  approaches  to  the  chief  cities  of 
the  rebellion. 
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And  finally,  they  determined  to  occupy  some  points 
along  the  coast,  whence  they  might  at  the  proper  time 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  each  of  the  revolted  States. 

By  these  means  they  hoped  that  the  slaveholders,  com- 
pressed everywhere  by  the  Federal  armies,  and  driven  with 
their  slaves  into  the  interior  of  the  Cotton  States,  might 
there  learn,  from  their  defeats,  their  poverty,  and  their 
weakness,  to  renounce  their  unprovoked  rebellion.  It  was 
impossible  to  act  at  once.  As  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the 
Union  had  to  be  created,  the  year  1861  was  chiefly  spent 
in  their  vast  preparations.  But  their  navy-yards  and  their 
manufactories  were  set  to  work  ;  some  arms  and  ammunition 
were  obtained  from  England  ;  a  great  fleet  was  formed  ;  and 
the  two  great  armies  of  the  East  and  West  became  formidable 
for  their  discipline  as  well  as  for  their  numbers. 

The  Blockade. 

That  the  blockade  has  been  effectual  we  have  abundant 
proof.  No  doubt  along  a  coast  of  3500  miles,  indented 
with  189  bays  and  inlets,  many  vessels  have  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Federal  cruisers.  Some  cotton  has  slipped 
through  to  Liverpool ;  and  many  cargoes  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  other  army  stores,  have  got  into  the  Southern 
harbours.  But  our  Government  has  recognised  its  efficiency, 
and  our  cotton  famine  has  proved  it. 

It  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  slaveholders. 
Their  mills  of  every  kind  have  been  urged  by  it  to  tenfold 
activity.  Cut  off  from  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  Europe,  except  so  far  as  smugglers  have 
supplied  their  wants,  they  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own 
dormant  and  unused  energies  for  clothing,  for  powder,  and 
for  arms.  Forbidden  to  look  for  corn  and  pork  to  the 
North-Western  States  they  have  also  grown  cereals  for 
themselves.     But  notwithstanding  all  the  energy  which  they 
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have  displayed,  the  blockade  has  been  a  great  blow  to  them  ; 
and  is  becoming  daily  more  severe.  Perhaps  the  mills  at 
Atlanta  and  elsewhere  may  furnish  them  with  sufficient 
powder,  but  they  have  no  trade  whereby  to  replace  their 
vanished  gold ;  iron  is  becoming  scarce,  and  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi  show 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  render  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supplies. 

Leaving'  the  blockading  squadrons,  let  us  notice  briefly 
the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  War  in  Virginia. 

Early  in  April,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  roads  would 
allow  any  military  movements,  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  M'CIellan,  descending  that  river,  landed  on 
the  Yorktown  peninsula.  There,  notwithstanding  repeated 
predictions  that  he  could  not  proceed  a  mile  into  the  interior, 
he  obtained  possession  of  that  town  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
took  Williamsburg.  Hence,  advancing  to  "West  Point,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Pamunkey  and  the  York  river,  he  won 
a  second  battle,  after  which,  establishing  his  head-quarters 
at  White  House,  where  the  Richmond  and  Yorktown  raikoad 
touches  the  Pamunkey  river,  he  continued  his  resistless 
advance  till  his  army  was  entrenched  within  six  miles  of 
Richmond.  That  city,  the  seat  of  the  rebel  government, 
and  the  great  strategic  centre  of  its  eastern  operations,  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Confederate  leaders,  who 
had  therefore  made  every  preparation  for  its  defence.  The 
negroes  of  the  State  were  impressed  to  work  at  its  entrench- 
ments, and  the  white  population,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five, 
to  fight  in  its  armies  ;  while  the  best  generals  of  the  Con- 
federacy— generals  Johnstone,  Smith,  Lee,  Longstreet,  and 
Hill,  defended  it  against  M'CIellan  and  his  lieutenants. 
If  Richmond  should  be  lost,  Virginia  would  be  overrun^; 
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and  if  Virginia  submitted  to  the  Government,  the  rebellion, 
despite  all  talk  about  the  fastnesses  on  the  mountains,  would 
receive  a  fatal  shock.  Never  could  they  hope  for  a  stronger 
force  than  they  had  gathered  now,  and  this  could  not  remain 
long.  Reluctant  conscripts  would  not  endure  for  ever  their 
thankless  and  perilous  labours.  Provisions  were  even  thus 
early  becoming  scarce,  the  national  forces  were  becoming 
more  formidable  every  day,  and  unless  broken  would  soon 
hem  them  in  on  every  side.  The  plan  of  M'Clellan  was 
coming  to  a  terrible  maturity.  Winchester,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals ; 
Burnside  was  ready  to  advance  from  Newbern  upon  Golds- 
borough  and  Raleigh ;  Wool  was  threatening  them  from 
Norfolk ;  and  M'Dowell,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  having 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  was  about  to  form  the  extreme 
right  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  all,  not  less  than 
150,000  men  would  soon  be  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Meanwhile,  the  gunboats,  which  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
batteries  of  Fort  Darling,  were  again  ascending  the  James 
river ;  the  Meriimac  was  destroyed ;  and  the  attack  of  the 
national  squadron  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  irresistible  to 
Richmond,  as  that  of  Farragut  had  already  proved  to  New 
Orleans. 

All  things,  therefore,  forced  the  Confederate  generals  to  a 
speedy  conflict,  and  they  soon  found  their  opportunity.  The 
line  of  the  Federal  army  extended  for  fifteen  miles  in  a 
crescent  shape,  the  extreme  left  having  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  being  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  Here  the 
division  of  General  Casey  was  stationed,  and  presented  a 
tempting  point  of  attack,  because  it  was  only  6000  strong, 
and  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  the  river. 
Their  other  reasons  for  an  assault  received  new  force  from  a 
storm  which  occurred  on  Friday,  May  30.  Torrents  of  rain 
having  fallen  during  several  hours,  the  river  rose  rapidly, 
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carrying  away  one  of  tlie  two  bridges  which  connected  the 
left  wing  with  the  centre,  and  weakening  the  foundations  of 
the  other.  Meanwhile,  the  low  grounds  on  the  banks,  which 
had  before  rendered  the  passage  of  troops  difficult,  now  be- 
came a  flooded  swamp.  General  Johnstone  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity, and,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Saturday,  May  31,  issued 
from  the  city,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  he  could 
destroy  the  whole  of  General  Casey's  division,  and  defeat 
any  number  of  regiments  which  might  attempt  to  cross  the 
swollen  waters. 

For  several  hours.  General  Casey  stubbornly  contested  the 
ground  with  the  overwhelming  fire  by  which  he  was  assailed; 
but  compelled  at  length  to  give  way,  he  lost  his  camp  and 
three  field  batteries.  That  night  the  troops  on  both  sides 
lay  on  their  arms,  but  the  next  morning.  General  Sumner 
having  succeeded  in  bringing  his  division  across  the  river, 
and  General  M'CIellan  having  himself  made  the  requisite 
dispositions,  the  Federal  force  awaited  with  firmness  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  Although  the  rebels  fought  well,  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  Federal  lines. 
By  twelve  o'clock  they  were  in  full  retreat ;  and  the  next 
day,  not  having  returned  to  renew  the  assault,  they  retired 
into  Richmond.  As  usual,  they  claimed  the  victory,  because, 
by  their  impetuous  assault  of  Saturday,  they  had  taken  the 
tents  and  the  batteries  of  General  Casey.  But  they  had  been 
completely  repulsed.  They  meant  to  dishearten  the  Federals, 
but  they  returned  to  Richmond  dispirited  themselves  ;  they 
hoped  to  arrest  the  advance  of  M'CIellan,  but  the  day  after 
the  battle,  he  advanced  about  three  miles  nearer  to  their  de- 
fences. The  cheers  which  greeted  the  general  at  parade 
on  Monday,  June  2,  did  not  come  from  men  who  were 
conscious  of  defeat.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  little  to 
make  the  Confederates  joyful.  Every  house-top  and  elevated 
spot  in   Richmond  had  been  crowded  on  Saturday  to  see 
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their  lef^ioris  march  out  to  victory,  but  the  carts  and  carriages 
of  every  description  which  came  in  filled  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  did  not  raise  their  expectations  ;  and  the  thinned 
ranks  of  the  regiments  which  marched  in  on*  Sunday  suffi- 
ciently manifested  which  side  had  reaped  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  measures  of  General  M'Clellan  had 
been  successful.  At  this  time  the  Federal  army  was  ex- 
tended some  miles  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Richmond  and 
Yorktown  railroad.  His  right  was  north  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  his  centre  was  south  of  that  river  lying  between  it 
and  the  railroad,  and  his  left  extended  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  railroad.  Bridges  over  the  river  connected  the 
right  with  the  centre  ;  and  his  supplies,  which  ascended  the 
Pamunkey  river  to  the  railroad  at  the  White  House,  were 
afterwards  conveyed  by  rail  to  Savage  Station,  which  was 
twenty  miles  in  advance.  He  had  thus  to  defend  a  front  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  a  flank  of  twenty  miles  in  extent ; 
a  task  which  he  could  easily  accomplish  with  superior  num- 
bers, but  which  must  expose  him  to  great  danger  if  they 
could  outnumber  him. 

The  Confederate  leaders,  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
were  straining  every  effort  to  overwhelm  him.  Presh  regi- 
ments were  arriving  at  Richmond  daily,  while  M'Clellan 
asked  for  reinforcements  in  vain.  At  this  critical  moment, 
when  he  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  corps  of 
General  M'Dowall,  which  was  near  Fredericksburg,  that 
General,  with  80,000  men  under  his  command,  was  suddenly 
summoned  to  defend  AYashino-ton.  Nothing  remained  for 
him  but  hastily  to  contract  his  lines ;  for  this  purpose  he 
determined  to  advance  his  centre  towards  the  city,  and  to 
draw  his  right  behind  the  centre  and  the  left.  To  make 
room  for  this  movement,  he  took  Tavern  Hill  after  a  sharp 
engagement  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  and  withdrew  part  of 
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his  right  from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  That  evening,  he 
heard  that  the  Confederates,  who  were  akeady  too  strong  for 
him,  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  General  Jackson 
with  30,000  men.  The  whole  force  amounted  to  95,000; 
while  this  addition  enabled  General  Lee,  who  had  now  be- 
come commander-in-chief,  to  employ  against  him  173,000. 
Some  authorities  stated  that  the  army  in  Richmond  amounted 
to  200,000,  others  estimated  it  at  217,000,  none  supposed  it 
to  be  less  than  173,000.* 

With  such  a  superiority,  General  Lee  might  reasonably 
hope  to  destroy  the  whole  besieging  army.  By  attacking  it 
repeatedly  at  several  points  with  small  bodies  till  the  Federal 
soldiers  were  exhausted,  he  might  bring  150,000  men  at 
least  fresh  and  full  of  spirits  to  attack  inferior  numbers  dis- 
pirited by  incessant  toils.  M'Clellan  perceiving  that  his 
army  was  in  danger  of  complete  ruin,  resolved  upon  an  im- 
mediate change  of  position. 

Unwillino-  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  determined  to  retreat 
for  the  moment  to  the  James  River,  where  he  would  be 
supported  by  Federal  gunboats ;  and  as  it  was  not  open  to 
them  above  Fort  Darling,  he  decided  upon  retreating  to 
Malvern  hills,  below  that  fort,  where  he  could  place  his 
army  in  safety  till  he  should  receive  reinforcements.  But 
this  plan  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment  in  presence  of  a 
vastly  superior  force,  directed  by  able  and  vigilant  com- 
manders. The  vast  stores  at  White  House,  twelve  miles 
from  Despatch  Station,  had  to  be  conveyed  by  a  single  bad 
road  through  swamps  and  forest  to  the  James  River ;  with 
these  were  2500  cattle  ;  and  above  all,  his  heavy  siege  guns, 
which  could  only  move  slowly  along  the  dangerous  way. 
This  was  intersected  by  various  roads  from  Richmond,  along 
each  of  which  the  enemy  might  advance  to  attack  him. 
Between  his  right  wing  and  his  centre  ran  the  Chickahominy, 
*  "Eyewitness,"  Times. 
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SO  that  the  right  might  be  overwhehned  before  it  could 
receive  help.  South  of  the  railroad  the  road  crossed  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  at  which  point  his  whole  army  might 
have  been  arrested.  Further  south  several  roads  from 
Eichmond  to  Charles  City  converged  upon  the  line  of  his 
retreat,  where  again  the  enemy  might  have  barred  his  way. 
But  his  decision  and  promptitude  baffled  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy.  All  through  Wednesday  night  some  of  his  baggage 
was  moving  towards  the  James  River,  and  the  rest  was 
conveyed  to  transports  on  the  river  Pamunkey.  Thursday, 
his  right  repulsed  General  Jackson,  and  then  made  an  orderly 
retreat  towards  the  Chickahominy.  Friday,  supported  by 
other  troops,  they  again  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  having 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  in  good  order,  placed  that  river 
between  him  and  them.  Saturday,  the  retreat  continued, 
but  several  divisions  awaited  the  enemy  at  Savage  Station, 
on  the  railroad ;  and  on  Sunday,  after  a  severe  battle, 
effectually  drove  him  back.  At  night  the  Federals  retreated 
in  good  order.  On  Monday  there  were  three  separate 
engagements,  one  corps  having  occupied  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  sustained  a  furious  assault,  and  then  retired  towards 
Charles  City  cross  roads ;  where,  meanwhile,  a  desperate 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  left  the  road  in  the  possession 
of  the  Federals.  At  the  same  time,  the  division  of  Lono"- 
street,  which  had  pushed  on  by  forced  marches  to  intercept 
the  retreat,  came  up  with  the  force  under  Porter,  near  the 
James  River,  and  forced  that  general  to  fight,  but  without 
any  decisive  result. 

That  evening,  June  30,  nearly  the  whole  army  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  James  River,  emerging  from  the 
forests  and  swamps  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  July  1, 
fought  one  more  desperate  battle,  of  which  I  will  only  give 
two  short  sketches  from  Southern  sources  : — "  Between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  our  troops  reached  a  large  open  field.     The 
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enemy  were  discovered  strongly  entrenched  on  the  other 
side.  Their  artillery,  of  about  fifty  pieces,  could  be  plainly 
seen,  bristling  in  their  fresh  earth-works.  At  ten  minutes 
before  five,  General  M'Gruder  ordered  his  men  to  charge. 
Gallantly  they  sprang  to  the  encounter.  Instantly,  from  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  breastworks,  a  murderous  storm  of  grape 
and  cannister  was  hurled  into  their  ranks.  Officers  and 
men  went  down  by  hundreds ;  but  yet,  unwavering,  our  line 
dashed  on  till  two-thirds  of  the  distance  was  accomplished. 
Here  the  carnage  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
musketry  was  dreadful.  Our  line  wavered  a  moment,  and 
fell  back  to  the  cover  of  the  woods.  Twice  again  the  efibrt 
to  carry  the  position  was  renewed ;  but  each  time  with  the 
same  results.  Night,  at  length,  made  a  further  attempt 
injudicious.  At  ten  p.m.  the  last  gun  was  fired  from  our 
side.  Each  side  held  the  position  occupied  when  the  fight 
began."  *  Another  account  is  as  follows  : — "  At  length, 
about  five  o'clock  p.m.,  the  enemy  were  reported  occupying  a 
very  strong  position,  just  in  our  front,  where  they  had  piti- 
fied.  Upon  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  in  our  front,  were 
planted  thirty  siege  guns  and  twenty  light  batteries,  manned 
by  United  States  regulars ;  while,  in  front,  the  ground 
descended  gradually  to  our  position,  midway  between  which 
and  their  batteries  was  a  line  of  30,000  of  their  best  troops. 
Upon  this  line  and  their  batteries  we  advanced.  Then  came 
the  grape  and  cannister  from  the  batteries  in  our  front,  and 
soon  the  musketry  opened,  actually  sweeping  down  whole 
lines  of  men  in  our  front  and  from  our  own  ranks,  and 
making  our  path  one  over  dead  and  dying  men.  We  passed 
over  four  lines  of  men,  who,  sent  out  before  us,  were  unable 
to  stand  the  fire,  and  lay  close  to  the  ground,  from  which  no 
threats  or  persuasion  could  move  them.  Our  men  trampeld 
them  into  the  mud  like  logs,  and  moved  on  in  an  unwaver- 
*  Richmond  Examiner,  July  4. 
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ing  line,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  numbers  who  were  fall- 
ing around  them.  We  pushed  on  until  we  found  the  line 
we  were  to  support  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  batteiy, 
and  there  we  halted,  under  cover  of  a  hedgerow,  and  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  line  in  front  of  us,  unable  to  stand  up 
in  front  of  the  fire,  had  laid  down ;  while  the  troops  in  our 
rear  poured  several  volleys  into  us,  wounding  and  killing 
many  men.  As  we  could  do  no  good  where  we  were,  we 
were  directed  to  fall  back  to  our  original  position,  and  reform 
in  line  of  battle.  No  sooner  had  our  men  retired,  when  there 
came  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  soldiery,  dashing  past 
me,  panic-stricken  and  huddled  together  like  sheep.  One 
man,  in  his  haste  to  get  out  of  danger,  shoved  me  on  one 
side,  and  just  at  the  instant  a  canister  shot  tore  his  head  off, 
and  spattered  my  face  with  his  blood  and  brains.  Upon 
reaching  the  rear,  we  were  marched  into  a  skirt  of  wood  to 
rest  for  the  night,  the  fight  having  now  closed. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  I  rode  over  the  battle  ground- 
For  a  mile  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  mangled 
and  dying.  Men,  mangled  in  every  conceivable  manner,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  strewn  out  before  me."* 

After  that  day,  the  Confederates  did  not  dare  to  renew 
their  assaults.  They  had  done  their  best,  but  had  been 
completely  baffled  by  M'Clellan.  He  had  jjreoccupied  every 
place  of  danger  before  they  could  reach  it ;  he  had  effectually 
protected  his  immense  waggon  trains  ;  he  had  not  left  a  single 
siege  gun  in  their  hands,  and  had  only  lost  one,  of  which  the 
carriage  had  been  broken  on  the  road.  He  had  successfully 
repelled  every  attack,  both  on  his  rear  and  his  flank ;  and 
on  Wednesday,  July  10,  his  whole  army,  which  had  behaved 
with  a  gallantry  worthy  their  country  and  their  cause,  were 
safely  entrenched  on  a  healthy  spot  upon  the  banks  of  the 

*  Letter  from  a  young  officer,  dated  July  3,  1862. — Charleston  Courier, 
in  Times,  August  23. 
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bright,  broad  river,  with  abundant  supplies,  which  had  come 
up  the  river  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats.  Dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  and  toil-worn,  but  glorious  for  their 
achievements,  they  were  still  in  excellent  order ;  and  when, 
next  day,  the  General,  whose  presence  of  mind  had  never 
failed,  reviewed  them,  he  congratulated  them  that  they  had 
not  once  been  beaten  ;  that  their  enemies  had  suffered  in 
eight  battles  more  than  themselves,  and  that  they  were  here, 
on  a  healthier  spot,  to  wait  for  such  reinforcements  as  might 
enable  them  to  renew  their  operations  against  Eichmond. 

Anxiety  for  their  welfare  brought  the  President  himself 
from  Washington,  in  a  few  days,  when  he  was  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  loyalty  by  the  soldiers,  to  whom,  after  hearing 
the  facts,  he  declared  his  beHef  that  they  had  not  been 
beaten,  and  that  they  never  would  be. 

Although,  however,  the  army  had  not  been  defeated  in  any 
battle,  it  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege ;  the  object 
of  the  campaign  was  lost ;  the  best-trained  and  most  formid- 
able army  of  the  Union  had  been  driven  from  Eichmond, 
and  the  Government  had  received  a  reverse  far  more  serious 
than  that  of  Bull  Eun.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  nation 
nor  the  Government  betrayed  any  despondency. 

At  once,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  rebel  did  not  lay  down  his 
arms  within  a  specified  time,  his  property  should  be  confis- 
cated. The  people  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  other  places,  urged  on  the  Government  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  eighteen  Governors  of  States 
presented  to  the  President  a  united  address,  urging  him  to 
call  out  three  hundred  thousand  new  recruits. 

This  being  the  temper  of  the  nation,  the  Government 
acted  at  once  with  vigour.  Eeinforcements  were  sent  to 
General  M'Clellan.  The  President,  by  proclamation,  ordered 
the  Confederates  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  pain  of  confis- 
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cation  ;  General  Burnside  was  recalled  from  North  Carolina 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington ;  General  Pope  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  hold  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah ;  and  General  Halleck  was  summoned  to 
Washington,  to  become  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States. 

When  the  President  called  for  300,000  volunteers,  few  at 
first  enlisted.  Six  hundred  thousand  had  already  manifested 
such  a  zeal,  as,  perhaps,  the  history  of  no  other  people  can 
equal ;  and  now,  the  harvest  requiring  to  be  gathered,  while 
labourers  were  scarce,  and  wages  high,  there  was  a  delay  in 
the  response  to  the  call.  That  temporary  check  led  only  to 
a  second  call  for  300,000  additional  militiamen. 

To  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  Southerners,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  seemed  too  great  to  hope  for  from  their 
brilliant  victory.  According  to  them,  M'Clellan,  out-gene- 
ralled  as  well  as  overborne  by  Southern  valour,  had  barely 
survived  six  days  of  disgraceful  defeat.  Losing  guns,  stores, 
and  men  at  every  step,  he  had  been  driven  along  seventeen  miles 
of  continuous  slaughter.  A  general  rout,  on  Friday,  at  Gaines 
Mill,  had  been  followed  by  two  overwhelming  defeats  on  ]\Ion- 
day,  at  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Charleston  City  cross  roads. 
This  army,  demoralised  as  well  as  beaten,  had  dwindled 
down  to  50,000  ;  and  these,  who  were  now  a  dispirited  and 
disorderly  mob,  were  cooped  up  on  a  narrow  spot,  where 
they  might  be  driven  into  the  river  whenever  General  Lee 
should  attack  them.  Confederate  batteries,  likewise,  on  the 
high  southern  bluffs  opposite  the  Federal  camp,  might  at 
any  time  shell  them  in  their  tents  ;  and  new  iron-clad  vessels 
in  Eichmond,  almost  ready  for  service,  would  soon  disperse 
their  gunboats,  play  havoc  with  the  transports,  and  render 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  army,  and  its  retreat,  alike  impos- 
sible. Lee  and  Jackson  were  become  heroes,  whose  very 
names  carried  victory  with  them.    Eichmond  blazed  through 
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a  whole  night  with  ilhiminations ;  Southern  papers  ex- 
pounded the  glorious  triumph  to  every  Slave  State  ;  gueril- 
las sprung  up  into  ubiquitous  activity;  reinforcements 
reached  Richmond  by  every  train.  All  the  South  was  jubi- 
lant ;  the  campaign  was  over  ;  the  recognition  of  the  South 
by  European  powers  was  sure. 

The  defeat  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  suspension 
of  the  siege  of  Eichmond,  gave  an  incalculable  impulse  to 
the  Confederates  in  every  one  of  the  seceded  States.  Their 
military  efforts  now  were  prodigious.  Besides  keeping  the 
Federals  in  check  everywhere  else,  they  gathered  a  vast  force 
to  overwhelm  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  as  they  had  done 
that  of  the  Potomac.  At  Cedar  Mountain,  General  Pope 
handled  General  Jackson  so  roughly,  that  he  forced  him  to 
retreat  hastily  towards  Gordonsville  ;  but  he  little  thought 
what  an  avalanche  he  was  bringing  on  his  own  head.  From 
every  part  of  the  South  came  up  conscripts,  eager  to  surpass 
the  exploits  of  the  force  which  had  driven  M'Clellan  from 
Eichmond.  Since  that  General  had  been  reduced  to  inglo- 
rious  idleness  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  what  might  not 
the  Confederates  do  by  a  bold  and  rapid  movement  against 
smaller  armies  and  inferior  leaders  ?  About  200,000  men 
were  said  to  be  ranged  along  the  Central  Virginia  railroad, 
between  Richmond  and  Gordonsville,  under  their  best  ge- 
nerals. General  Lee,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  skilfully 
directed  the  movements  of  the  immense  force  ;  while  those 
dashing  leaders,  Jackson  and  Stuart,  were  ready  to  accom- 
plish any  feats  which  required  daring  and  endurance.  The 
bravery  of  General  Pope  was  no  substitute  for  the  want  of 
military  experience.  Outflanked,  he  was  forced  to  retreat, 
and  was  driven  back  from  place  to  place.  His  divisions 
maintained  their  reputation  for  coiu'age  ;  but  were  dispirited 
by  want  of  confidence  in  their  commander.  At  length 
General  Jackson,  reaching  his  rear,  at  Manassas,  forced  him 
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to  a  still  more  rapid  retreat.  At  Bull  Eun  lie  turned 
fiercely  on  his  pursuers ;  but  he  was  overmatched,  both  in 
numbers  and  skill.  A  second  time  that  spot  became  the 
scene  of  a  national  calamity,  and  the  Federals  were  driven 
back  to  Centreville  and  Arlington  heights. 

Meanwhile  General  M'Clellan  had  brought  his  whole  army, 
with  its  stores,  up  the  Potomac ;  so  that  General  Lee,  in- 
stead of  finding  Washington  undefended,  learned  that 
Arlington  heights  were  manned  by  a  corps  of  veterans,  and 
its  batteries  served  by  artillerists  so  skilful,  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  attack  them.  Still,  the  condition  of 
the  Federals  was  represented,  at  that  time,  by  their  enemies, 
as  deplorable.  In  their  view,  the  armies  of  the  Union  were 
routed ;  twenty  thousand  had  perished  in  the  late  battles  ; 
their  generals  were  discredited,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
whom  the  soldiers  could  trust.  M'Clellan,  defeated  on  the 
Chickahominy,  could  do  no  better  on  the  Potomac.  The 
Government  was  frantic,  and  at  its  wit's  end.  New  York 
was  "snoring  and  somnambulistic,"  and  the  few  who  were 
awake  were  calling  wildly  for  new  men  and  new  measures. 
Some  wished  Lincoln  to  resign  ;  some  talked  of  raising 
armies  under  their  own  generals,  without  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  not  a  few  were  ready  to 
receive  JeflFerson  Davis  himself  as  President,  conceding  to  the 
South  all  that  they  could  claim.  On  any  other  basis,  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  was  impossible.  How  could  Irish 
and  German  mercenaries,  bribed  into  the  service,  and  raw 
recruits,  without  skill,  heart,  or  conscience,  give  victory  to  a 
cause  staggering  under  such  fatal  blows  ?  How  could  green 
levies,  and  demoralised  fragments  of  forces  repeatedly  beaten, 
be  brought  to  resist  the  charges  of  those  victorious 
Southerners,  some  of  whom  were  said  to  have  driven  back 
a  brigade  of  riflemen  with  showers  of  stones,  picked  up  where 
they  stood  1     A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  well  armed, 
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inured  to  hardship,  caring  little  for  pain  and  death,  and 
headed  by  able  generals,  whom  they  followed  with  enthusi- 
astic energy,  were  now  close  to  Maryland.  In  that  slave- 
holding  State,  their  armies  already  vast,  would  grow  like  a 
snow-ball.  "Actum  est  de  Republicd,"  was  the  exulting 
conclusion  of  their  friends  in  the  North.  Vast  hopes  were 
now  publicly  expressed;  they  would  invade  Maryland,  which 
would  rise  like  one  man  to  throw  off  the  Northern  yoke  ;  and 
strong  in  the  heart  of  that  sympathising  State,  with  nothing 
to  oppose  them  but  defeated  generals  and  demoralised  troops, 
they  could  attack  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  even  Washing- 
ton, and  dictate  to  the  frightened  and  discredited  Govern- 
ment the  terms  of  peace. 

With  hopes  like  these,  the  slaveholders  crossed  the 
Potomac;  but  all  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. They  thought  that  the  Government  would 
waver,  and  never  had  it  shewn  itself  more  determined  ;  they 
hoped  that  the  Marylanders  would  rise,  and  they  found  them 
apathetic  or  hostile.  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  lying  open  to 
their  raids,  bristled  with  an  innumerable  militia,  prepared  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  their  way ;  and  the  Pederal  army,  in- 
stead of  trembling  within  its  entrenchments  at  Washington, 
prepared  to  give  them  battle.  M'Clellan,  who  had  been 
again  invested  with  the  supreme  command,  hastily  gathering 
his  own  disposable  force,  the  remains  of  Pope's  divisions, 
and  some  recruits  from  the  North,  marched  with  his  "  demo- 
ralised fragments,"  "  green  levies,"  and  "  sordid  mercenaries," 
to  measure  his  strength  with  the  Confederate  general.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  he  found  a  Confederate  force  at  South 
Mountain,  dislodged  it  from  its  strong  position,  and  drove  it 
back  on  the  Potomac,  near  Sharpsburg.  The  15th,  he  pur- 
sued it,  and  the  16th  he  came  up  with  the  whole  rebel  army, 
which  had  been  concentrated  at  that  place.  There  General 
Lee,  sustained  by  Generals    Jackson  and   Longstx'eet,  had 
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posted  his  immense,  well-disoiplined,  victorious,  and  enthusi- 
astic army,  well  armed  and  well  officered,  in  a  favourable 
position.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  advantage  which 
the  rebels  derived  from  their  well-chosen  ground,  which 
descended  gradually  to  the  Antietam  Creek,  M'Clellan  at 
once  attacked  them.  General  Hooker  commanded  the  right, 
Sumner  the  centre,  Burnside  the  left,  and  Mtzjohn  Porter  a 
reserve  of  15,000  men  in  the  rear.  Few  battles  have  been 
more  hotly  contested.  General  Jackson,  on  the  rebel  left, 
did  not  lessen  his  reputation  for  dauntless  courage ;  but 
Hooker,  cool,  fearless,  and  resolute,  urged  on  his  regiments 
to  charge  after  charge,  till  the  enemy,  after  prodigies  of 
valour,  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  Hooker  saw  victory 
within  his  grasp.  But  at  that  moment  a  severe  wound 
forced  him  from  the  field;  and  although  Sumner,  with  equal 
daring,  maintained  the  ground  already  won,  he  could  not  so 
handle  the  forces  of  the  wounded  general  as  to  j)ush  the 
enemy  to  a  decisive  rout. 

Meanwhile  Burnside,  at  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam, 
maintained  for  several  hours  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  supe- 
rior force.  His  troops  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 
A  Connecticut  regiment,  which  had  only  joined  the  army 
three  days  before,  which  had  never  been  drilled,  and  scarcely 
had  learned  to  fire,  stood  on  that  perilous  front  like  veterans- 
Seeing  that  they  were  suffering  severely,  the  general  ordered 
them  to  retreat.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  colonel,  him- 
self an  inexperienced  volunteer  ;  "  we  must  either  stand  or 
run.  I  cannot  manoeuvre  them."  "  Stand  there,  then,"  said 
Burnside,  to  whom  the  post  was  necessary ;  and  they  stood 
till  they  were  relieved  by  a  reserve  which  was  ordered  up. 
But  before  that  happened,  one-half  of  those  gallant  fellows 
lay  upon  the  field,  dead  or  disabled.  With  men  so  deter- 
mined, Burnside  kept  his  ground  till  sunset,  when  the  enemy 
retired.     The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  two  armies  remained 
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in  presence  of  each  other ;  but  that  night  the  Confederates 
fell  back  into  Virginia,  and,  abandoning  Harper's  Ferry, 
retreated  to  "Winchester.  "  Demoralised  fragments  of  beaten 
regiments,"  "raw  levies  of  mercenaries,"  under  a  general 
"  so  often  beaten  that  no  one  trusted  him,"  had  forced  an 
army,  supposed  to  be  invincible,  not  only  to  yield  a  position, 
but  to  abandon  an  invasion. 

But  the  consequences  of  that  great  victory  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  country.  Maryland  was,  indeed, 
proved  to  be  loyal ;  Pennsylvania  was  saved  from  all  fear  of 
invasion,  and  Washington  was  placed  beyond  danger ;  but 
General  Lee,  instead  of  being  driven  in  headlong  flight  to 
Eichmond,  or  even  to  Gordonsville,  occupied  Winchester, 
whence  he  could  command  the  whole  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. Misimderstan  dings  which  now  arose  between  General 
M'Clellan  and  the  War  Department,  issued  in  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  command.  General  Burnside,  a  good  man  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Under  this 
general  a  vast  army  was  speedily  collected  upon  the  Eappa- 
hanock,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  on  to  Richmond,  along 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad.  The  plan  was 
frustrated  by  the  delays  which  occurred  in  its  execution. 
Before  Burnside  was  ready  to  move.  General  Lee,  having 
abandoned  Winchester,  was  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
heights  south  of  Fredericksburg,  barring  his  passage.  When, 
at  length,  the  heights  were  attacked,  extraordinary  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  divisions  did  not  save  them  from 
a  complete  defeat,  which  once  more  reduced  the  army  to 
inaction.  Subsequent  revelations  have  shewn  that  the  gene- 
ral was  not  supported  by  his  generals  of  division  as  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Deplorable  personal  difi'erences,  and 
jDarty  views  among  the  officers,  and  with  a  very  inadequate 
sense  of  military  honour  among  many  of  the  men,  have  de- 
stroyed the  discipline  and  crippled  the  action  of  the  Federal 
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armies.     The  mischief  has  been  well  described  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News  :  — 

"  As  the  army  is  now  organised  and  officered,  I  confess 
frankly  neither  I,  nor  anybody  else  whom  I  see,  think  success 
— or  at  least  decisive  success — at  all  probable.  The  system 
of  raising,  and  organising,  and  officering  regiments,  which 
has  been  pursued  hitherto,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  failure.  It 
was  the  system  with  which  the  South  commenced,  but  aban- 
doned a  year  ago,  the  moment  it  became  aware  of  the  des- 
peration of  its  situation,  and  it  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
its  wisdom.  The  struggle  was  commenced  on  both  sides  by 
the  old  State  militia,  called  out  by  the  governors'  orders  of 
the  various  States  in  accordance  with  their  laws,  and  then 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
system  the  generals  were  commissioned  by  the  governors,  and 
then  adopted  by  the  President,  while  the  regimental  officers 
were  elected  by  the  privates.  One  bad  result  of  this  was 
that  civilians  in  large  numbers  were  entrusted  with  high 
commands,  not  for  their  ability  in  commanding  troops,  but 
for  their  skill  in  raising  them.  Drafting  or  conscription  was 
not  resorted  to,  and  as  long  as  voluntary  enlistment  was  relied 
upon,  the  men  in  the  various  localities  who  could  command 
most  votes  in  political  contests  were  of  course  just  the  men 
best  able  to  raise  regiments  for  the  war.  When  raised,  the 
men  elected  their  officers,  and  the  Government  commissioned 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unfortunately,  the  officers  were, 
in  too  many  cases,  selected  for  other  than  military  qualities 
— the  one  commanding  most  favour  being  personal  popu- 
larity. This  did  not  unfit  them  for  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand, or  for  affording  an  example  of  personal  courage.  How 
well  they  have  fought,  and  how  recklessly  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  have  exposed  themselves,  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  after  each  battle  tells  only  too  well.  But  it  did 
unfit  them  for  exercising  that  moral  influence  over  the  men 
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which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
state  of  discipline.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  the  matter.  As  the  time  wore  on,  and  fresh  supplies  of 
men  became  necessary,  the  same  means  were  resorted  to  for 
raising  the  new  levies  as  for  raising  the  old.  Popular  or 
j^rominent  politicians  were  commissioned  to  raise  fresh  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  but  nothing  was  done  to  fill  up  the  regi- 
ments already  in  the  field,  and  which  were  fast  wasting  away 
under  casualties  and  disease.  In  this  way  the  experience  and 
discipline  acquired  by  the  old  troops  in  the  first  campaign, 
instead  of  being  communicated  to  the  new  ones,  were  thrown 
away.  The  latter,  instead  of  being  diffused  among  comrades 
who  had  already  stood  fire,  and  placed  under  officers  who  had 
learned  their  trade  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguin- 
ary campaigns  on  record,  were  brought  into  the  field  in  their 
condition  of  primitive  greenness,  and  allowed,  under  leaders 
as  raw  as  themselves,  to  blunder  into  efiiciency  as  best  they 
might ;  at  what  cost  to  the  nation,  I  suppose,  will  never  be 
known.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
this  moment,  many  of  the  old  brigades,  led  by  men  who  have 
been  present  at  every  action  in  the  war,  have  not  over  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  men  ;  there  are  captains  who  have 
oidy  eight  or  ten  men  in  their  companies,  while  officers  who 
have  seen  no  fighting  whatever  are  in  command  of  full  regi- 
ments. The  eff'ect  of  all  this  upon  discij^liue,  upon  organisa- 
tion, upon  everything,  in  short,  that  an  army  needs  to  be 
effective,  I  need  not  describe  ;  you  can  guess  it.  The  South, 
as  I  have  already  said,  tried  this  system  until  last  spring. 
Jefferson  Davis  refused  to  allow  officers  to  be  elected  from 
the  very  outset,  but  he  was  forced  to  defer  to  State  jealousies 
and  popular  prejudices  as  to  the  manner  of  raising  the  regi- 
ments, and  allow  the  army  to  be  recruited  on  the  old  plan 
until  last  April.  The  formidable  preparations  of  the  North, 
and  the  run  of  success  which  attended  the  Federal  arms  in 
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the  North,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  convinced  the  Con- 
federates that  their  case  was  desperate,  and  called  for  despe- 
rate measures.  Their  army  was  accordingly  entirely  re- 
ororanised.  The  reg-iments  were  consolidated,  the  new  levies 
were  used,  not  in  forming  new  corps,  but  in  filling  up  the  gaps 
in  the  old,  and  the  raw,  ignorant,  or  incompetent  officers  were 
thus  got  rid  of.  The  new  conscription  law  is  being  made  to  ope- 
rate in  the  same  way.  Every  able-bodied  man  within  the  re- 
quired ages  is  remorselessly  seized,  or,  asthe  Richmond  Inquirer 
says,  '  is  surrounded  with  bayonets  the  minute  he  shews  him- 
self outside  the  door,'  and  forced  to  serve,  not  in  the  corps  or 
arm  of  his  choice,  but  that  in  which  the  Government  chooses 
to  place  him.  For  the  same  reason  the  discipline  is  very  rigid. 
Deserters  are  shot  in  large  numbers,  stragglers  are  flogged 
and  branded,  and  subjected  to  numerous  painful  or  degrad- 
ing punishments.  In  short,  they  are  now  enjoying  over  the 
North  precisely  that  advantage  which  France  has  in  all  the 
great  wars  enjoyed  at  the  outset  over  England.  The  whole 
resources  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  military  chief. 
What  this  means  you  may  guess  from  the  article  I  forwarded 
you  by  last  mail,  cut  from  one  of  the  Eichmond  papers,  in 
which  it  mentions  that  the  refusal  to  accept  Confederate  notes 
was  considered  evidence  of  treason." 

The  repulse  at  Fredericksburg  was  followed  by  many 
desertions  among  the  men,  and  by  some  quarrels  among  the 
ofiicers.  General  Burnside,  though  he  had  won  universal 
esteem,  felt  obliged  to  resign.  It  became  apparent  that  no 
one  but  M'Clellan  himself  could  command  those  generals  who 
had  been  his  companions  before  Eichmond  ;  and  as  circum- 
stances forbade  his  appointment,  they  were  generally  relieved 
of  their  command.  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  deep 
regret  that  that  able  and  excellent  man  has  deprived  the 
country,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  his  services  by  his  Southern 
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sympathies.  Had  lie,  like  Washington,  been  superior  to  all 
party  feelings,  and  incapable  of  political  ambition,  he  would 
not  have  allowed  the  lowest  section  of  the  Democrats  to  use 
his  honoured  name  for  party  purposes  ;  he  would  not  have 
thought  lightly  of  the  enormous  crime  of  the  slaveholders  in 
holding  four  millions  of  men  and  women  in  bondage  ;  he 
would  not  have  opposed  the  emancipation  policy  of  the  Pre- 
sident ;  he  would  have  frowned  upon  the  insubordination  of 
any  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  ;  and  he  would  have  given 
his  whole  heart  to  subdue  the  rebellion.  I  still  hope  that  he 
and  his  old  lieutenants,  opening  their  eyes  to  the  facts  that  the 
slaveholders  must  be  subdued,  and  that  slavery  must  be  eradi- 
cated, will  give  themselves  so  heartily  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  that  another  army  under  his  orders  may  by  its  zeal 
as  well  as  gallantry  win  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  now  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Hooker,  has  fought  another  san- 
guinary battle  at  Chancellorsville,  which,  as  the  details  are 
not  at  present  fully  known,  I  shall  only  say  that  the  losses  on 
both  sides  were  nearly  equal. 

in.  The  War  in  the  West 

Kentucky,  under  the  influence  of  its  slaveholders,  refused 
to  sustain  the  Government,  and  determined  to  be  neutral. 
By  this  step  it  not  only  assumed  the  right  to  desert  the 
national  cause,  but  it  likewise  inflicted  much  mischief  upon 
the  nation,  because,  forbidding  the  loyal  troops  to  march 
through  its  territory,  it  became  like  an  impenetrable  entrench- 
ment between  them  and  the  rebel  States.  This  disloyal  neu- 
trality was,  however,  disregarded  by  the  rebels,  who  marched 
into  the  heart  of  the  State.  The  spirited  Kentuckians  were 
not  thus  to  be  invaded  with  impunity,  and  from  that  day  the 
Unionists  among  them  have  been  gathering  strength.  There 
the  slaveholders  seemed  so  strong,  that  it  was  said  with  hio;h 
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glee,  both  in  America  and  here,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
men  would  be  required  to  restore  Kentucky  to  the  Union  ; 
but  it  is  now  i^-enerally  believed  in  the  North  that  it  is  finally 
restored.  A  Federal  army,  which  was  welcomed  by  the 
people,  after  various  encounters,  cleared  the  State  of  the 
rebels,  and  then  advanced  into  Tennessee. 

By  means  of  gunboats,  which  entered  the  Cumberland 
Kiver  at  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  Fort  Donelson  was  taken, 
and  the  way  opened  to  the  capital,  Nashville.  That  city  be- 
ing taken,  the  Federals,  under  General  Buell,  prepared  to 
advance  into  Alabama. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  slaveholders  to  make  a  stand, 
if  they  did  not  mean  to  lose  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  great  army  was,  therefore,  collected  by  General 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  a  town  on  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad.  That  active  general,  while  he  collected  supplies, 
and  threw  up  entrenchments,  was  meditating  a  much  bolder 
movement.  By  slow  marches  General  Buell  was  coming 
south  to  seek  him,  and  with  that  view  General  Grant  and 
his  corps  crossed  the  Tennessee  Eiver  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Corinth,  while  General  Buell  fol- 
lowed with  the  rest  of  the  army  at  some  distance. 

Andrew  Johnstone  and  Beauregard,  in  joint  command, 
being  informed  of  everything  by  deserters,  scouts,  and  spies, 
resolved  to  attack  Grant  before  Buell  should  join  him.  This 
led  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  of  which  I  will  give  a 
sketch  in  the  words  of  Mr  Stevenson,  who  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Breckenridge,  and  crossed  the  field  of  battle 
twelve  times  during  the  action  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  April,  the  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  made  by  the  commanding  generals.  The  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Major-GeneralJ.  C.  Breckenridge,  rested 
at  Burnsville,  ten  miles  east  of  Corinth.  The  centre  and  left 
were  massed  at  and  near  Corinth,  the  centre  commanded  by 
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Major-Generals  Hardee  and  Bragg,  and  the  left  by  Major- 
Generals  Polk  and  Hindman.  Breckenridge  had  11,000 
men,  Bragg  and  Hardee  about  20,000,  and  Polk  not  far  from 
10,000.  The  whole  Confederate  force  was  afterwards  stated 
in  their  official  reports  to  be  39,000  men.  On  Friday,  the 
4th,  orders  reached  us  at  two  P.M.  to  prepare  five  days' 
rations,  and  be  prepared  to  march  in  two  hours,  with  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition.  We  reached  Monterey,  a  little  more 
than  seven  miles  from  Shiloh,  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  Here  the  different  divisions  formed  a  junction, 
and  marched  forward  prepared  for  action.  We  proceeded 
until  within  three  and  a-half  miles  of  Grant's  pickets.  The 
afternoon  of  Saturday  was  spent  in  making  all  necessary 
disposition  of  the  forces  for  a  combined  attack  on  Sunday 
morning.  About  eight  o'clock  P.M.  a  council  of  war  was  held 
among  the  principal  generals,  and  the  plan  of  battle  arranged. 
"  On  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  April,  we  were  under 
arms,  and  ready  to  move  by  three  o'clock.  A  little  after 
daylight  we  passed  General  Beauregard  and  staff.  He  ad- 
dressed each  brigade  as  it  passed,  telling  them  to  fight  with 
perfect  confidence,  as  we  had  80,000  men  available,  who 
should  come  into  action  as  fast  as  needed.  This  boast  of 
80,000  men  the  officers  knew  to  be  false,  as  he  had  not  a 
man  over  45,000  ;  but  as  he  expected  80,000  under  Price 
and  Van  Dorn,  he  counted  them  in,  and  added  ]  0,000  to 
strengthen  confidence.  We  soon  reached  an  open  field,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  we  could  see  the  camps,  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  just  beyond.  We  soon  entered  the  camp  of 
the  Seventy-first  Ohio  Volunteers.  By  this  time,  ten  o'clock 
A.M.,  the  battle  seemed  to  be  raging  along  the  whole  line. 
Breckenridge  sent  me  to  General  Johnstone  for  new  instruc- 
tions ;  when  I  returned  they  had  advanced  half-a-mile,  and 
were  fiercely  engaged  within  half-musket  range  with  both 
small  arms  and  artillery.     Here  from  two  to  four  p.m.  was 
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the  hardest  fiohting  in  the  battle,  Breckenridge's  own  brigade 
losing  nearly  one-fourth  within  two  hours.  The  fire  of  the 
Union  troops  was  low,  and  very  effective.  A  battery  here 
did  fearful  execution  among  the  rebels  with  shell,  grape,  and 
canister.  Our  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and  load,  and 
yet  many  were  killed  in  this  position. 

"  About  three  o'clock  I  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  de- 
spatches, and  about  four  o'clock  P.M.,  I  found  that  the  Fede- 
ral troops  had  fallen  back  more  than  a  mile.  The  rebels 
were  confident  of  victory.  They  had  already  driven  back 
the  Federal  forces  more  than  three  miles  along  their  whole 
line,  had  taken  four  thousand  prisoners,  had  captured  about 
seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  had  taken  an  immense  baggage 
train,  with  vast  quantities  of  stores,  and  had  driven  Grant's 
forces  under  the  shelter  of  their  gunboats.  Had  the  battle 
ended  here,  the  victory  would  have  been  most  triumphant 
for  the  rebels, 

"  The  morning  of  Monday,  April  7,  I  took  my  position 
on  General  B.'s  staff,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
remained  near  him  most  of  the  day.  The  Federal  forces 
had  already  commenced  the  attack,  and  the  tide  of  battle 
soon  turned.  Grant's  reinforcements  had  come  up  during 
the  night,  but  Beauregard's  had  not ;  and  early  in  the  day  it 
became  evident  that  we  were  fighting  against  fearful  odds. 
Beauregard  sent  forward  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops, 
held  as  a  reserve  during  the  first  day.  They  did  all  that  so 
small  a  number  could  do  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Step  by 
step  they  drove  us  back ;  while  every  foot  of  ground  was 
yielded  only  after  a  determined  resistance. 

"  Of  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle  from  nine  A.M.  to  three 
P.M.,  I  can  say  but  little,  as  it  was  mainly  confined  to  our 
centre  and  left.  During  this  time,  the  rebel  force  had  fallen 
back  to  the  position  occupied  by  Grant's  advance  on  Sabbath 
morning.     The  loyal  troops  had  regained  all  the  ground  lost, 
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and  whatever  of  artillery  and  stores  the  rebels  had  been 
unable  to  convey  to  the  rear,  and  were  now  pressing  us  at 
every  point. 

"At  three  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Confederates  decided  on  a 
retreat  to  Corinth,  and  General  Breckenridge,  strengthened 
by  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  received  orders  to  protect  the 
rear.  By  four  p.m.,  the  Confederates  were  in  full  retreat.  A 
rapid  and  persistent  pursual  would  have  created  a  complete 
rout  of  the  now  broken,  weary,  and  dispirited  rebels.  Two 
hours  more  of  such  fighting  as  Buell's  fresh  men  could  have 
made,  would  have  demoralised  and  destroyed  Beauregard's 
army.  For  some  reason,  this  was  not  done,  and  night 
closed  the  battle. 

"  About  five  o'clock,  I  requested  permission  to  ride  on  to- 
wards Corinth,  as  I  was  faint  and  weary.  In  this  ride  of 
twelve  miles,  alongside  of  the  routed  army,  I  saw  more  of 
human  agony  than,  I  trust,  I  will  ever  again  be  called  to 
witness.  The  retreating  host  wound  along  a  narrow  and 
almost  impassable  road,  extending  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  length.  Here  was  a  long  line  of  waggons,  loaded  with 
wounded,  piled  on  like  bags  of  grain,  groaning  and  cursing  ; 
next  came  a  straggling  regiment  of  infantry,  pressing  on 
past  the  train  of  waggons  ;  then  a  stretcher,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  carrying  a  wounded  officer ;  then 
soldiers  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  and  hanging 
down,  and,  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  a  cold  rain, 
soon  turned  to  pitiless,  blinding  hail.  This  storm  raged  for 
three  hours.  I  passed  long  waggon  trains  filled  with 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers,  without  even  a  blanket  to  shield 
them  from  the  hail,  which  fell  in  stones  as  large  as  partridge 
eggs,  until  it  lay  on  the  ground  two  inches  deep.  Some 
three  hundred  men  died  during  that  awful  retreat,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  out,  to  make*  room  for  others,  who, 
although  wounded,  had  struggled  on  through  the  storm." 
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General  Beauregard's  official  despatch  of  the  second  day's 
battle,  was  a  very  neat  attempt  to  cover  up  defeat  : — 

"  Corinth,  Tuesday,  April  8,  1862. — (To  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Eichmond.) — We  have  gained  a  great  and  glorious 
victory.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty- six 
pieces  of  cannon.  Buell  reinforced  Grant,  and  we  retired  to 
our  entrenchments  at  Corinth,  which  we  can  hold.  Loss 
heavy  on  both  sides. — Beauregaed."* 

After  this  repulse  of  the  Confederates,  General  Buell  con- 
tinued to  advance  cautiously,  and,  at  length,  was  about  to 
attack  Corinth,  where  Beauregard  was  strongly  entrenched, 
when  that  general  retired  by  means  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  leaving  the  town  in  their  hands. 

That  stronghold,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
slaveholders,  because  it  is  on  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
railroad,  which  is  one  of  the  great  Southern  highways,  the 
Federals  have  never  since  lost.  Once  they  have  been  attacked, 
with  a  resolution  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  post ; 
but  they  repelled  their  assailants,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
and  latterly  General  Eosecrans,  who  commanded  on  that 
occasion,  has  merited  the  confidence  of  his  men,  and  the 
thanks  of  his  country,  by  an  important  victory  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  which  enables  him  now  to  threaten  the  interior  of  the 
Cotton  States. 

As  early  as  September  1861,  a  large  naval  and  military 
expedition  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  mortar  fleet,  under 
Captain  Porter,  and  a  land  force,  under  General  Butler, 
which  sailed  southwards,  and,  in  December,  took  possession 
of  Ship  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  There  it 
lay  some  time  in  obscurity,  receiving  large  accessions,  till 
nearly  two  hundred  ships  were  collected,  of  which  Commo- 
dore Farragut  assumed  the  command.  The  destination  of 
the  expedition  was,  at  length,  revealed,  when  crossing  the 
*  Stevenson,  138-174. 
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bar  of  the  Mississippi,  it  began  to  ascend  the  river,  towards 
New  Orleans,  which  lies  about  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth. 
By  the  lakes  Borgue  and  Pontchartrain,  the  army  might 
have  landed  about  five  miles  from  the  city  ;  but  the  garrison 
was  much  larger  than  the  force  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Butler  ;  and,  on  that  side,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of 
assistance  from  the  fleet.  Wisely,  therefore,  the  Federal 
commanders  determined  to  force  their  way  up  the  river. 
But  this  was  no  easy  task.  The  Confederates,  knowing  that 
a  city  so  important  to  them  would  be  attacked  by  the 
Government,  used  the  interval,  of  nearly  twelve  months, 
between  the  outbreak  and  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  in  making 
all  possible  preparations  for  their  defence.  So  well  had  they 
used  their  time,  that,  in  April,  the  Richmond  Despatch 
described  the  defences  of  the  city  as  impregnable,  and  the 
tone  of  its  inhabitants  as  defiant.  *  European  critics  agreed 
with  the  citizens  in  predicting  the  defeat  of  the  Fede- 
rals. One  correspondent  of  the  Times,  after  describing  the 
difiSculties  which  would  arrest  Commodore  Foote  in  his 
descent  of  the  river,  prophesied  that  his  expedition  would 
end  in  a  repulse.t  Another  correspondent,  still  later,  thought 
it  probable  that  New  Orleans  would  prove  the  Sebastopol  of 
the  West, — thus  warning  the  North  that  they  must  expect 
such  a  resistance  as  that  which  kept  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
France  and  England,  during  a  whole  year,  in  dubious  and 
exhausting  strife.  The  forts  below  the  city  were  very  strong. 
Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  heavily 
armed,  while  Fort  St  Philip,  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  higher 
up,  was  scarcely  less  formidable.  According  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Herald,  there  were  in  the  Federal 
fleet  forty-five  vessels  of  all  sorts,  carrying  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  guns,  and  twenty-one  mortars.  But  Fort  Jackson 
*  Times,  April  18.  f  Times,  May  14. 
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had  ninety  guns,  sixteen  being  caseniated;  Fort  St  Philip 
had  eighty-five  guns,  and,  just  below  the  forts,  several  heavy 
chains,  supported  by  a  raft,  were  stretched  across  the  river, 
protected  by  earth-works  at  each  end* 

Built  and  armed  by  Federal  money,  they  had  received 
additional  force  since  the  rebellion  ;  and  now  the  garrisons 
of  three  thousand  men  might  hope  to  defy  the  national 
Government,  obliged,  as  it  was,  to  meet  the  rebellion  in  so 
many  distant  places  at  the  same  time.  To  meet,  however, 
these  formidable  batteries,  the  Federal  fleet  carried  not  only 
guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  but  also  men  who  were  resolved 
to  do  their  duty.  And  on  May  13,  when  the  black  hull  of 
their  leading  vessel  came  round  a  wooded  bend  of  the  river, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Jackson,  on 
their  left,  and  a  little  further  from  St  Philip,  on  their  right, 
it  warned  General  Duncan,  who  commanded  the  coast 
defences,  and  Colonel  Higgins,  who  was  commandant  of  the 
forts,  that  they  must  expect  the  storm  of  battle. 

On  the  18th,  Captain  Porter  having  placed  his  mortar- 
boats  in  front  of  Port  Jackson,  the  bombardment  began. 
For  six  days  and  three  nights,  from  the  morning  of  the  18th 
to  the  evening  of  the  23d,  those  seamen  shelled  the  forts, 
continuing  themselves  all  that  time,  day  and  night,  under 
fire.  As  one  of  their  boats  was  sunk  by  a  shot  passing 
through  it,  each  of  them  was  exposed  to  a  similar  fate  ;  yet 
these  determined  men  asked  neither  shelter  nor  repose,  but 
day  and  night  continued  their  iron  hail  without  intermission. 
The  besieged  stood  to  their  guns  as  bravely ;  for,  although  a 
thousand  shells  had  fallen  within  the  fort,  they  did  not 
slacken  their  exertions,  but  night  and  day  repaid  the  assail- 
ants with  a  storm  of  fire  equal  to  their  own.  At  length  the 
commodore,  impatient  of  a  contest  which  seemed  to  have  no 
*  Morning  Star,  May  13. 
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results,  determined  that,  if  he  could  not  silence  the  batteries, 
he  would  pass  them.  That  evening  the  fleet  was  formed  into 
two  columns.  The  Red,  under  Captain  Bailey,  formed  of 
the  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  Oneida,  and  Verona, 
was  to  steam  on  the  right,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  The  column  of  the  Blue,  under  the  commodore,  com- 
posed of  the  Hartford,  flag-ship,  the  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rich- 
mond, was  to  keep  on  the  left,  along  its  western  bank.  On 
the  24th,  at  two  o'clock,  the  signal  being  given  from  the 
Hartford,  the  Cayuga  took  the  lead,  and  all  got  under  way 
by  half-past  three.  In  the  deep  darkness,  two  of  the  gun- 
boats, unobserved,  dashed  on  the  boom,  and  broke  it ;  but 
soon  after,  the  Cayuga  was  discovered,  and  both  forts  opened 
fire  upon  it.  Though  repeatedly  struck,  it  could  not  bring 
a  gun  to  bear  on  either  fort,  till  it  was  close  up  to  St 
Philip,  when  it  opened  a  destructive  fire,  but  still  steered 
on.  By  this  time  all  the  vessels  were  engaged.  Meanwhile, 
Captain  Porter  with  his  steamers  was  enfilading  the  water 
batteries  commanding  the  approaches  to  Fort  Jackson, 
and  his  mortars  were  raining  down  shells  upon  the  fort  it- 
self. Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  both  forts  returned  a 
terrific  iron  hail  from  their  hundred  guns.  Burning  fire- 
rafts  now  came  blazing  down  the  stream,  and  every  vessel 
was  returning  fire  for  fire.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  which 
rendered  the  volleys  from  the  forts  less  murderous,  still  added 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  A  flood  of  fire  was  rolling  over 
the  broad  waters,  above  two  hundred  guns  were  raging  and 
roaring,  and  amidst  the  flashes  of  the  fiery  hurricane  each 
vessel  was  seen  steering  steadily  on  her  course,  through  the 
hell  of  fire,  as  if  she  bore  a  charmed  life.  An  hour  and  ten 
minutes  after  the  last  vessel  had  weighed  anchor  they  had  all, 
with  the  exception  of  three  which  had  been  beaten  back,  pass- 
ed in  safety  through  the  terrible  ordeal.  But  then  a  new  con- 
flict awaited  them.  Scarcely  was  the  Cayuga  out  of  the  range  of 
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the  guns  of  Fort  Philip  when  she  was  in  presence  of  the  rebel 
fleet  of  eighteen  gunboats,  which  were  sustained  by  a  dark- 
roofed  monster,  the  iron-cased  Manassas  ram,  and  by  a  yet 
more  formidable  floating  iron  battery  of  twenty  guns.  Her 
destruction  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  for  she  was  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  but  she  had  iron  hearts  on  board  and 
good  guns.  Four  large  steamers  dashed  on  her  at  once  ;  the 
first  came  within  thirty  yards,  but  then  receiving  one  shot 
from  her  heavy  Dahlgren  gun,  staggered,  backed,  took  in  a 
flood  of  water  through  the  huge  wound,  and  sank.  The 
Parrott  gun  on  her  forecastle  drove  off  the  second  ;  and  when 
the  two  others  came  up  close  to  board  her,  one  was  crippled 
by  her  broadside,  and  the  other  was  speedily  beat  off  by  the 
Oneida  and  Verona,  which  now  came  up  to  her  aid.  Lower 
down,  the  Mississippi  dashed  at  full  speed  upon  the  ii'on- 
roofed  ram,  which  dodging  to  evade  the  shock,  got  aground, 
and  then  probably  exposing  its  wooden  side  above  the  water 
to  the  broadside  of  its  assailant,  was  completely  riddled.  Be- 
ing now  set  on  fire,  and  filling  with  water  at  the  same  time, 
it  floated  into  the  stream,  discharged  its  only  gun,  emitted 
smoke  and  fire  through  its  bow-port,  and  then,  like  a  dying 
monster,  plunged  and  disappeared.  The  Verona,  Captain 
Boggs,  which  had  relieved  the  Cayuga,  was  now  in  her  turn 
attacked  by  several  vessels.  Battered  and  broken  by  the 
Webster,  she  began  to  sink,  but  with  her  forward  guns  still 
above  water  she  discharged  eight  of  them  into  the  Webster 
with  such  terrible  effect  that  she  destroyed  her  even  before 
she  perished  herself.  Both  vessels  sank  together.  At  that 
moment  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  steaming  up  inflicted  a 
terrible  retribution  upon  her  other  assailants,  while  happily 
her  brave  captain  and  crew  had  just  time  to  save  themselves 
before  she  went  down.  The  Mississippi  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  now  advancing,  destroyed  eleven  of  the  enemy's  gunboats 
and  dispersed  the  rest.     Meanwhile,  in  the  grey  dawn,  the 
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Cayuga  found  herself  close  upon  a  rebel  camp,  and  five 
companies,  and  opening  upon  it  with  canister,  soon  forced 
the  whole  to  surrender  with  their  arms  and  camp  equipage. 
After  this,  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  not  a  sound  of  war 
was  heard  upon  the  bosom  of  the  bright  river,  as  the  seamen, 
resting  from  their  labours,  steamed  by  the  rich  sugar  estates 
which  line  both  banks. 

But  all  their  dangers  were  not  yet  over.  At  length,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  after  braving  the  fire  of  the  Chal- 
metto  batteries,  which  for  more  than  two  miles  commanded 
the  river,  the  fleet  anchored  in  front  of  the  city  ;  and  Captain 
Boggs  was  immediately  sent  on  shore  to  demand  of  the  mayor 
its  surrender.  In  the  night  General  Lovell  retired  with  his 
army  of  30,000  men  by  railroad  to  Camp  Moore,  which  is 
seventy-eight  miles  on  the  road  towards  Corinth,  and  at  six 
o'clock  A.M.  the  national  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  mint 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  secessionists,  some  were  known  to  be  loyal. 
Weeks  before,  that  loyal  sentiment  had  been  peeping  out,  not- 
withstanding the  terrorism  which  has  throughout  the  South 
chained  it  down  ;  and  now,  when  the  national  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  mint,  the  assembled  people  cheered.  Still 
these  were  few  among  the  many  ;  and  as  either  the  seces- 
sionist whites  or  jubilant  blacks  might  be  tempted  to  riot, 
the  Commodore  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  landed  two  com- 
panies of  marines  to  keep  the  peace  till  General  Butler  could 
come  up. 

May  1. — General  Butler  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the 
name  of  the  Government,  and  immediately  renewed  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  excitable  character  of  the  poj)ulation,  and  was  indeed 
only  a  continuation  of  the  regime  which  General  Lovell  had 
previously  found  it  necessary  to  impose. 
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Before  General  Butler  took  possession  of  the  city  Com- 
modore Farragut  had  received  its  surrender  from  the  mayor, 
and  had  raised  the  national  flag  upon  the  mint.  Incensed  at 
this  token  of  Federal  victory,  Mr  Mumford  incited  the  popu- 
lace to  sedition  by  pulling  down  the  national  flag,  and  by 
raising  the  Confederate  flag  in  its  place.  For  that  act  of  re- 
bellion, which  was  public,  and  in  which  he  gloried,  General 
Butler  ordered  him  to  be  executed ;  as  any  one  here  would 
be  who,  in  a  time  of  rebellion,  should  pull  down  the  national 
flag  at  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  and  raise  in  its  place  the  standard 
of  revolt. 

When  the  slaveholding  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  abusing 
the  privileges  of  their  sex,  insulted  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Government,  General  Butler  issued  a  general  order 
that  women  so  offending  should  be  treated  as  common  women. 
The  discipline  of  his  troops  was  excellent;  he  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads,  nor  would  his  troops  hurt  them. 
What  he  meant  was,  as  he  has  since  explained,  and  as  was 
then  understood  by  his  soldiers,  that  they  should  receive  the 
insults  of  these  bold  ladies  in  the  streets  as  they  would  the 
insults  of  abandoned  women.  Had  the  General  allowed  these 
ladies  to  indulge  their  violence  unrestrained,  they  might  have 
stirred  up  the  citizens  to  sedition  ;  had  he  inflicted  any 
punishment  upon  them,  they  would  have  been  glorified  as 
martyrs.  But  these  rude  words  to  rude  women  answered 
his  purpose,  and,  without  any  violence  on  his  part,  their  in- 
sults ceased.  One  lady,  however,  whose  passionate  malice 
prompted  her  to  clap  her  hands  with  ferocious  joy  as  the 
coffin  of  a  brave  and  blameless  young  officer  passed  her  door, 
was  punished  with  an  imprisonment  which  was  perhaps  too 
severe.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  administration  has  been  wise 
and  humane.  The  troops  have  been  kept  under  excellent 
discipline,  all  crime  has  been  repressed,  the  assassinations, 
which  had  been  so  frequent  as  to  make  the  city  infamous, 
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liave  ceased,  the  poor  have  been  cared  for,  peaceable  citizens 
have  been  protected,  the  city  has  been  cleansed  both  from  its  . 
physical  and  moral  impurities,  and  the  garrison,  which  was 
destined  by  hostile  predictions  to  be  killed  off  by  yellow  fever, 
has,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  enjoyed  good  health.  Some 
sternness  was  necessary  to  keep  in  order  the  most  violent  and 
explosive  city  in  the  whole  Confederation.  But  the  rule  of 
the  General  has  been  thus  described  by  a  fair  and  able 
writet : — 

"  His  business  has  been  to  hold  New  Orleans  militarily 
during  the  war,  to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty in  it ;  and  these  things  he  has,  so  far,  done  -  skilfully, 
energetically,  and  successfully.  Life  and  property  have  never 
been  so  secure,  the  city  never  so  clean,  since  its  foundation, 
as  during  the  six  or  eight  months  of  his  government ;  and, 
let  me  add,  it  has  never  been  so  healthy.  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  case  on  these  points, 
and  I  find  the  testimony  about  them  unanimous.  To  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  New 
Orleans  has  always  furnished,  since  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  the  finest  example  of  mob  government  in  the  world. 
Its  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  reeking  with  filth, — a  filth 
which  would  have  made  a  Turk  bred  among  the  odours  of 
Stamboul  hold  his  nose  in  agony.  The  police  consisted  of 
the  more  shiftless  and  ruffianly  hangers  on  of  the  dominant 
party,  were  held  to  no  responsibility,  and  were  either  in  con- 
nivance with  the  thieves  and  assassins  or  winked  at  the 
crimes. 

"  When  I  visited  the  place  on  behalf  of  tHe  Daily  News 
five  years  ago,  I  was  informed  by  divers  foreign  residents 
that  the  assassinations  in  the  public  streets  and  in  broad  day- 
light ranged  from  two  to  three  a  week.  In  fact,  they  were 
said  to  be  so  common  that  the  assassinations  at  night  had 
sunk  into  the  rank  of  peccadilloes.     '  Street  fights  '  with  fire- 
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arms  were  so  frequent  that  the  newspaper  '  penny-a-liners ' 
rarely  devoted  more  than  five  lines  to  them, 

"  It  was  Alabama  and  Louisiana  planters  who  set  the 
fashion  in  it,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ferocious  passions 
and  contempt  for  law  bred  by  plantation  life  reigned  supreme 
in  a  large  and  populous  city.  It  is  only  four  years  since 
two  rival  mayors,  with  their  adherents,  appealed  from  the 
ballot-box  to  the  bowie  knife,  and  maintained  their  respective 
claims  to  the  chief  municipal  dignity  with  rifles  and  revolvers, 
in  the  public  streets,  from  behind  barricades,  during  four  or 
five  days.  Still  more  recently — little  over  two  years  ago — 
three  surgeons  of  the  principal  hospital  in  the  city  fought 
with  pistols,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  institution,  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  afflicted  with  aneurism  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  of  which  each  of  the  belligerents  wished  to  have  the 
privilege  of  relieving  him.  During  the  fray,  the  patient 
managed,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  to  make  his  escape 
in  a  buggy,  amidst  the  balls  of  his  would-be  benefactors ;  but 
one  of  the  doctors  was  mortally  wounded,  where^ipon  his 
murderer  instantly  ran  to  the  nearest  police-station,  and 
surrendered  himself.  There  was  never  any  prosecution.  In 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  all  Southern  cities,  manslayers  re- 
paired to  the  police-station,  red-handed,  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  as  much  confidence  as  medieval  criminals  in  running  to 
a  monastery  or  a  cathedral. 

"  Armed  mobs  had  enforced  a  conscription  for  the  Con- 
federate armies  ;  the  resident  foreigners  had  been  compelled 
to  arm  themselves  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  had  left  the  city  before  Butler  entered. 
Moreover,  he  had  to  make  head  against  the  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  slavery  men  for  everything  Northern  ;  to  make  Federal 
authority  respected  where  it  had  for  several  years  been  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  contemptible  and  ridiculous  ;  to  over- 
awe a  populace  which  had  long  been  unaccustomed  to  be 
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moved  by  anything ;  and,  lastly,  to  hold  the  military  position 
with  a  body  of  troops  which  has  rarely,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  occupation,  exceeded  five  thousand  men, — not 
enough  to  do  the  mere  police  duty  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  New 
Orleans.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  on  his  hand  several  thou- 
sands of  poor,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  starvation,  either 
through  the  want  of  employment  and  supplies,  or  through 
the  absence  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  Confederate 
ranks. 

"  There  has  been  no  complaint  that  I  have  ever  heard  from 
any  authentic  source  that  he  has  been  at  all  partial  in  his 
sternness.  He  hanged  Mumford  for  hauling  down  the  Fede- 
ral flag,  but  in  the  temper  of  the  New  Orleans  mob  at  that 
time  an  example  was  necessary ;  and  I  may  add,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  his  assailants  who  does  not  know  perfectly  well 
that  either  a  French  or  English  general  would,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  have  inflicted  the  same  penalty.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  this  he  shot  two  of  his  own  officers  for  levy- 
ing contributions  in  private  houses  under  colour  of  his  autho- 
rity. The  result  has  been  that  in  no  corps  of  the  Federal 
army  has  discipline  been  half  so  good  as  amongst  the  troops 
under  his  command ;  and  in  no  district  throughout  the  whole 
country,  north  or  south,  is  life  and  property  as  secure  as  in 
New  Orleans  ;  in  no  city  of  the  Union  is  the  police  so  good, 
the  streets  so  well  swept,  and  the  drainage  so  good ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if,  in  the  memory  of  man,  a  summer  has  passed 
in  which  there  has  been  so  little  disease  of  any  kind. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  matter  which  has  raised  most  indig- 
nation against  him  in  England — his  order  about  the  women. 
Your  horror  of  the  order  itself  has  only  been  equalled  by 
your  astonishment  that  it  should  have  called  forth  no  denun- 
ciation from  the  best  classes  of  Northern  society.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  this  without  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to 
Southern  women.     There  are  amongst  them,  of  course,  a  very 
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large  number  of  ladies,  who  may  be  compared  to  any  in  the 
world  for  charms  of  all  kinds  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  they 
illustrate  in  a  very  much  more  marked  way  than  the  men  the 
evil  effects  of  slavery  on  the  temper  and  manners.  Every- 
body who  has  had  any  intercourse  with  Southern  people 
knows  what  a  change  comes  over  them  the  moment  slavery 
is  mentioned  in  their  presence,  especially  in  a  tone  of  hostility. 
The  politest,  coolest,  and  most  gentlewomanly  of  them  is  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  sort  of  fury,  indifferent  not  only  to 
all  proprieties  of  time,  place,  or  person,  but  to  reason  itself. 

"As  might  be  expected,  this  extraordinary  effect  of  slavery 
is  very  much  stronger  on  women  than  on  men.  The  former 
feel  more  strongly  on  all  questions  on  which  they  feel  at  all, 
and  especially  upon  social  questions,  than  men  do. 

"  To  the  discussion  of  all  matters  which  endanger  their 
caste,  or  risk  the  loss  of  any  social  distinction  they  happen 
to  enjoy,  they  bring  a  passionate  fervour  which  men  never 
shew.  We  often  find  men  ready  to  endure  and  dare  much 
for  liberty,  but  not  more  than  women  will  endure  and  dare 
for  slavery,  if  they  belong  to  the  ruling  race.  Their  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  breed,  their  loathing 
and  abhorrence  of  all  who  espouse  their  cause,  are  often 
paraded  with  an  ostentation  which  men's  stronger  reason, 
let  their  feelings  be  what  they  may,  generally  leads  them  to 
avoid. 

"  This  insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  the  negro  race,  and 
intense  hatred  of  them,  where  they  evince  any  signs  of  in- 
subordination, has  been  long  extended  to  all  white  men,  and 
particularly  all  Northerners  who  appear  desirous  of  meddling 
with  slavery.  '  Yankee  '  to  a  Southern  man  or  woman  is  a 
synonym  of  a  turbulent,  rebellious,  insolent  negro;  and  in 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  animal,  the  true  Southern  heart 
repudiates  humanity  and  moderation.  The  men  become 
violent  and  ferocious,  but  then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
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violence  and  ferocity  in  all  men  under  all  circumstances. 
The  women,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the  neo-ro- 
phobia,  lose  not  only  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  which 
are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  their  sex,  but  they  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  little  proprieties,  which  are  generally 
the  last  things  which  a  lady  will  disregard.  Women  will 
often  hate  bitterly,  or  act  very  cruelly,  where  they  will  recoil 
from  attracting  attention  in  the  public  streets.  When  roused 
by  danger  to  slavery,  a  Southern  woman  makes  no  distinc- 
tions of  this  kind.  When  travelling  in  the  south-west  five 
years  ago,  while  the  Slave  States  were  still  seething  with  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  Freemont  election,  I  stayed 
at  the  planters'  houses  every  night,  and  invariably  passed  the 
evening  discussing  slavery  and  the  differences  between  North 
and  South.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  though  the  men 
were  bitter  and  determined  in  their  tone,  the  women  were 
furious.  My  host  was  generally  loud  and  vehement,  his  wife 
hissed  hatred  and  defiance  from  between  her  teeth.  I  found 
men  who  saw  some  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  would  hear 
them  discussed ;  I  never  met  a  woman  who  did  not  turn 
white  with  rage  at  the  mere  mention  of  its  injustice  or  inex- 
pediency. 

"  As  might  be  expected,  since  the  war  began,  the  women 
of  the  South  have  taken  as  prominent  a  part  in  embittering 
it.  I  am  satisfied  too  that  they  did  a  good  deal  by  their  in- 
fluence on  their  relatives  to  bring  it  about.  They  have, 
times  without  number,  fired  on  the  Federal  troops  from  the 
windows  as  they  defiled  through  the  streets.  During  Banks's 
retreat  through  Winchester,  I  have  it  on  unimpeachable 
testimony,  that  groups  of  them  clapped  their  hands  in  ap- 
plause, standing  on  their  doorsteps,  while  ruffians  of  the  town 
stopped  the  Federal  ambulances,  dragged  out  the  wounded, 
and  shot  or  stabbed  them  one  by  one. 

"  In  the  military  hospitals  at  the  South  they  carefully  pass 
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by  the  Federal  sick  and  wounded,  and  endeavour  to  make 
the  distinction  more  odious  by  lavishing  all  possible  atten- 
tion on  the  Confederate  in  the  next  bed.  But  one  of  their 
favourite  modes  of  testifying  their  devotion  to  the  cause  has 
been  by  offering  open  insults  to  Federal  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  their  audacity  in  this  species  of  demonstration  reached 
a  climax  when  Butler  occupied  New  Orleans. 

"  What  has  Butler  done,  then,  at  New  Orleans  to  place 
him  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation  ?  He  found  on  entering 
the  city  that  a  large  number  of  women,  instead  of  following 
their  male  friends  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  had  stayed  be- 
hind ;  women,  too,  of  means  and  position  amply  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  them  to  have  followed  if  they  had  chosen. 
They  acted  as  spies,  and  very  energetic  ones  for  the  enemy, 
and  passed  their  leisure  time  in  delighting  and  amusing  the 
large  hostile  population  of  the  city  by  insulting  all  the 
Federal  officers  and  soldiers  whom  they  met  in  the  street, 
both  by  words  and  gestures,  carrying  it  so  far  in  some  cases 
as  to  spit  at  the  sentries  on  duty.  One  lady,  Mrs  PhilipjDs, 
took  her  station  on  a  balcony  when  the  funeral  of  a  Federal 
officer  was  passing,  and  clapped  her  hands,  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  gave  vent  to  the  loudest  expressions  of  delight 
at  the  spectacle.  Now,  as  the  object  and  tendency  of  all 
this  was  to  degrade  the  troops  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace, 
it  would  have  been  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and  highly 
demoralising,  to  have  allowed  it  to  continue.  The  men  who 
abuse  Butler  most  loudly  know  well  that  no  European  general 
would  have  allowed  it  for  one  day.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Arrest  the  offenders,  you  will  say.  The  result  of  this  would 
have  been  that  a  whole  regiment  would  have  been  occupied 
every  day  in  dragging  screaming  women  to  the  guard-house, 
to  be  discharged  next  morning  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the 
mob,  and  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  This,  too,  was 
exactly  what  the  fair  traitors  aimed  at.     There  was  one  other 
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course  :  to  issue  an  order  informing  the  troops  that,  inas- 
much as  by  the  usages  of  all  civilised  nations  it  was  a  gross 
impropriety  for  any  woman  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
strange  man  in  the  streets  by  words  or  gestures,  and  that  as 
in  no  place  were  any  women  guilty  of  such  an  impropriety 
except  women  of  bad  character,  they  were  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  any  woman  who  behaved  in  this  manner  at  New 
Orleans  were  women  of  bad  character,  'and  to  treat  them 
accordingly/  And  if  any  English  lady  were  to  sally  out  in 
the  streets  of  a  garrison  town  and  occupy  herself  in  '  chaf- 
fing '  the  soldiers  whom  she  met,  calling  them  names,  spit- 
ting at  them,  and  deriding  them,  and  were,  on  finding  her- 
self met  with  disagreeable  insinuations  as  to  her  social  posi- 
tion, to  make  lamentations  about  the  matter,  she  would  only 
excite  laughter.  The  notion  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
tyranny,  if  the  soldiers  were  not  restrained  by  their  superiors 
from  taking  notice  of  her  performances,  would  certainly  not 
be  aired  in  all  the  newspapers  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  fun  of  it. 

"  The  women  of  New  Orleans  evidently  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  light,  inasmuch  as  since  the  order  was  issued,  no 
soldier  has  been  insulted  either  by  word  or  gesture. 

"  In  other  words,  the  order  has  been  thoroughly  efi'ective, 
without  doing  the  smallest  injury  to  anybody  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  lady 
of  high  social  position  in  New  Orleans,  and  married  to  an 
.  Englishman,  written  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  there  at  present  under 
'Butler's  rule,'  seen  from  a  female  point  of  view : — 

" '  New  Orleans,  Nov.  12. 

'"Mrs  Polk  and  her  family  have  left  New  Orleans  and 
are  in  Mississippi.  General  Shej^ley  gave  them  papers,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  their  arrangements.     I  see 
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that  the  English  papers  speak  of  a  lady's  letter  from  New 
Orleans  civinfj  a  fearful  account  of  "the  reign  of  terror."  I 
wonder  who  this  imaginative  lady  was  ?  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  respectable  female  who  has  been  molested.  My  life  was 
never  more  free  or  quiet,  or  the  city  in  better  order.  Mrs 
Polk's  daughters,  who  were  rabid  in  everything,  talked  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  no  one  interfered  with  them.  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  exaggeration.'  "  * 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  so  boldly  won  was  as  bravely 
kept.  General  Butler,  with  a  small  force  at  his  command, 
preserved  it  from  outbreaks,  and  induced  nearly  half  the 
population  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Fraud  and  violence  spent  their  efforts  in  vain 
upon  his  clear  understanding  and  his  immovable  will,  so 
that  the  Federal  authority  was  extended  to  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  Louisiana.  But  the  chief  object  for  which  the 
Government  took  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  was  to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  its  whole  length 
to  Federal  vessels.  This  was  no  slight  undertaking.  From 
Cairo  to  Memphis  the  Government  had  possession  of  the 
river ;  and  from  Memphis  to  Corinth,  eastwards,  it  com- 
manded the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  thereby  in- 
terrupting the  traffic  which  used  to  be  carried  on  between 
Arkansas  and  the  Confederate  States  along  that  route.  From 
New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge  it  held  the  lower  Mississippi, 
together  with  all  the  lower  part  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  railroad ;  but  from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson 
the  river  was  held  by  the  Confederates.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  two  points  is  above  two  hundred  miles,  compre- 
hending the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  on  the  western  bank, 
and  that  of  the  Black  River  on  the  eastern.  Vicksburg  itself 
is  also  the  western  terminus  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson 
railroad.     So  long  as  these  two  places,  with  the  course  of 

*  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  Dec.  26,  1862. 
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the  river  between  them,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates, they  could  prevent  the  Federal  gunboats  from 
sailing  up  and  down  the  river,  could  stop  the  north-western 
trade,  which  would  naturally  flow  southwards,  could  hold 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River  safe  from  all  attack,  and  could 
secure  all  the  communication  which  they  needed  between 
the  three  rebel  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
seven  which  remained  in  active  rebellion  on  its  eastern  side. 
Hence  they  could  give  the  Western  States  the  aid  which 
they  might  need  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  and  could  re- 
ceive in  return  men,  cattle,  and  corn  to  supply  their  own 
necessities. 

If  this  portion  of  the  river  can  be  wrested  from  their 
hands,  the  rebel  territory  will  be  cut  in  two,  the  three  rebel 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  as  impotent  for  mis- 
chief as  the  severed  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  seven  States 
east  of  the  river  will  be  essentially  weakened.  So  to  the 
reduction,  therefore,  of  these  great  Confederate  fortresses — 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson — the  Federal  Government  has 
devoted  its  energies.  General  Grant,  with  Admiral  Porter, 
have  operated  from  the  North  ;  General  Banks,  with  Admiral 
Parragut,  from  the  South.  Whether  the  naval  and  military 
expeditions  under  their  command  can  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  in  their  way,  some  think  still  doubtful,  but  the 
prize  before  them  is  of  extreme  importance.  When  these 
strongholds  are  taken,  the  river  will  be  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federals.  Their  gunboats  steaming  up  and  down 
the  river  will  prevent  the  towns  upon  the  banks  from  firing 
upon  the  Pederal  vessels  by  the  threat  of  bombardment,  and 
extemporised  batteries  upon  other  parts  of  that  river  will  be 
silenced  as  soon  as  formed. 

The  river  being  thus  cleared  of  obstacles,  the  Southern 
trade  of  the  North-Western  States  will  resume  its  course, 
which  will  supply  Federal  Louisiana  with  abundant  food. 
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■while   it   quickens   every   other    branch   of    north-western 
trade. 

But  the  military  consequences  will  be  more  important 
than  the  commercial.  The  three  agricultural  States  of  the 
extreme  west, — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, — will  ap- 
parently be  soon  forced  to  yield,  because  the  Federal  gun- 
boats having  the  command  of  the  rivers  can  convey  troops 
into  the  interior,  and  can  thus  occupy  the  towns  upon  their 
banks.  The  rebels  in  these  States,  cut  off  from  the  Eastern 
Slave  States,  can  receive  no  reinforcements  from  thence ; 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  want  of  roads  and 
railroads  in  their  vast  territory,  they  cannot  mass  any  large 
bodies  of  men  anywhere  to  attack  the  Federal  positions.  So 
the  Western  war  must  everywhere  languish  for  the  want  of 
means  to  sustain  it.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  anticiijated  from  an  analysis  of  their  populations. 
Each  of  the  three  States  will  then  be  acting  nearly  alone. 
The  po]3ulation  of  Arkansas  was,  in  1860,  435,427  ;  many  of 
the  slaves,  who  were  then  111,104,  v^rill  become  labourers 
and  soldiers  in  the  Federal  camps  as  the  Federals  advance 
into  the  interior  ;  and  of  the  slaveless  whites,  who  were  then 
294,323,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  they  will  soon  feel  as 
the  same  class  have  felt  in  the  neighbouring  Slave  State  of 
Missouri,  that  slavery,  whatever  it  is  to  the  slaveowner,  has 
been  a  curse  to  them,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  free  in  the 
Union  than  to  be  bullied  in  the  Confederation.  Hence  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  slaveholders,  who  only  amount 
to  6000,  exclusive  of  their  families,  will  not  long  be  able  to 
stand  out  against  the  Federal  forces,  aided  by  their  negro 
recruits  and  the  insurgent  whites,  who  are  likely  to  rebel 
against  the  rebellion.  In  Texas  there  are  180,388  slaves, 
380,651  slaveless  whites,  and  8000  slaveowners.  With 
Galveston  in  their  hands,  and  with  access  to  the  interior  by 
the  rivers  Trinity  and  San  Jacinto,  which  empty  themselves 
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iuto  the  bay,  it  will  be  strange  if  tlie  Federals,  aided  by  the 
negroes,  by  the  Unionists  who  have  been  so  long  savagely  re- 
pressed, and  by  the  slaveless  whites,  awakening  to  the  help- 
lessness and  criminality  of  the  rebellion,  should  not  over- 
whelm the  resistance  of  8000  slaveowners,  however  ferocious 
and  unyielding  these  may  be.  Before  long,  therefore,  Texas, 
like  Missouri,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  slaveholders,  will 
claim  its  part  in  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  Great 
Eepublic.  Louisiana  will  soon  follow  its  two  sister  States,  if 
it  does  not  lead  them. 

Louisiana  has  332,520  slaves,  271,913  slaveless  whites, 
and  21,000  slaveowners.  Many  of  these  are  already  quiet,  if 
not  contented,  under  Federal  sway.  By  the  experience  of 
the  last  tAvo  years,  Louisiana  has  learned  much.  The  slaves 
have  learned  that  the  Federal  Government  gives  them  free- 
dom, and  all  are  therefore  looking  for  it.  The  slaveless  poor 
whites  have  found  in  New  Orleans  that  the  government  is 
as  beneficent  as  it  is  firm,  so  that  General  Butler  left  them 
contented  and  grateful ;  and,  lastly,  slaveholders  themselves 
have  found  that  freedmen,  from  whom  they  looked  for  no- 
thing but  outrage  and  massacre,  are  working  heartily,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  for  wages.  They  work  for  the  Government 
when  the  plantations  have  been  deserted  by  rebel  owners, 
and  for  their  old  masters  wherever  these,  submitting  to  an 
inevitable  necessity,  have  treated  them  well.  The  city  alone 
had,  in  1850,  119,461  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  State ;  and  at  this  time  not 
much  less  than  half  the  population  must  be  under  the  Federal 
Government.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  presumed 
that  as  soon  as  the  Mississippi  is  opened,  the  majority  in 
Louisiana  will  be  ready  to  break  loose  from  a  confederacy 
which  can  afford  them  no  protection,  and  to  submit  to  a 
Government  which  offers  them  no  violence.     Thus  in  all 
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probcability,  the  separation  of  the  three  Western  States 
from  the  Confederacy  will  follow  the  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Should  they,  however,  contrary  to  all  probability,  retain  an 
unwavering  enmity  towards  their  Northern  countrymen,  the 
effect  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  upon  the 
Confederacy  must  still  be  powerful. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  have  been  so  much  exhausted  by 
the  war  that  the  Cotton  States  cannot  derive  from  them 
their  accustomed  contributions  of  food  ;  little  is  smuggled 
in  from  the  Free  States  either  of  the  east  or  north-west ; 
there  are  complaints  in  the  Southern  paj^ers  that  the  planters 
have  not  been  cultivating  cereals  rather  than  cotton ;  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  these  Cotton  States  must  at  this 
time  depend  greatly  for  cattle  and  corn  upon  the  three 
Western  States.  But  as  soon  as  the  river  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  these 
supplies  in  any  quantities.  Men  and  goods  cannot  come 
down  the  rivers  of  the  West,  because  these  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government ;  nor  if  they  could  be  smuggled 
through  the  wild  country  to  the  rivers  can  they  cross  it, 
because  every  Confederate  transport  will  have  been  swept 
from  its  surface,  and  there  is  no  landing-place  whence  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  interior.  The  possession  of  the 
river  by  the  Federals  must  therefore  effect  such  a  separation 
of  the  three  Western  States  from  the  seven  Eastern  States, 
as  will  deprive  the  former  of  reinforcements,  and  the  latter  of 
food. 

But  if  the  three  Western  States,  too  weak  or  too  wise  to 
continue  the  fratricidal  strife,  submit  to  their  lawful  gov- 
ernment, the  effect  upon  the  rebellion  must  be  still  greater. 
In  Tennessee  it  is  already  neutralised.  The  eastern  jaart  of 
the  State  is  Unionist  in  its  sentiments ;  and  the  western 
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part,  being  in  Federal  occupation,  yields  neither  men  nor 
money  nor  food  to  the  Confederates.  The  population  of 
the  remaining;  seven  States  is  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Slaveholders. 

Slaveless. 

Total  Whites. 

Shaves. 

56,000 
30,000 
26.000 
4,000 
40,000 
30,000 
24,000 

825,196 
411,586 
171,371 
58,686 
395,097 
379,164 
234,697 

1,105,196 
661,586 
301,371 
78,686 
595,097 
529,164 
354,697 

490,887 
331.081 
402.541 
61,753 
462,230 
435,132 
436,696 

North  Carolina,    

South  Carolina, 

Florida, 

Georgia 

Alabama,     

Totals,   

210,000 

2,475,797 

3,625,797 

2,620,320 

If  we  now  suppose  that  all  these  whites  are  determined  to 
prolong  the  war,  which  is  very  far  from  true,  three  and  a 
half  millions  cannot  maintain  it  lono-  aoainst  eighteen  mil- 
lions,  who,  superior  in  everything  as  well  as  numbers,  with 
stronger  men,  better  arms,  more  abundant  food,  greater 
facility  of  transport,  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  are  resolved 
to  prosecute  a  righteous  struggle  to  a  triumphant  end.  To 
this  let  us  add  the  daily-increasing  influence  of  those  freed- 
men,  who,  fleeing  into  the  Federal  lines,  form  powerful  gangs 
of  camp  labourers,  and  furnish  regiments  so  efiective  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  surpassed  in  skill  or  daring 
by  the  best  of  the  white  regiments  on  either  side. 

Well  knowing,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  river,  Mr 
Jefferson  Da-sds,  Avhen  he  visited  this  part  of  his  terri- 
tory, determined  that  he  would  do  all  that  labour  and  skill 
could  accomplish,  to  render  both  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hud- 
son impregnable.  Strong  by  nature,  they  have  been  rendered 
more  inaccessible  by  art ;  and  their  garrisons  well  know 
their  importance.  Whether  they  can  be  taken,  remains 
among  the  obscurities  of  the  future ;  but  the  Federal  com- 
manders are  able  men ;  and  they  have  large  resources. 
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After  that  Admiral  Farragut  had  braved  the  batteries  of 
Port  Hudson,  Admiral  Porter  ran  the  gauntlet  at  Vicks- 
burg  ;  and  when  eleven  of  his  gunboats  had  passed  safely,  the 
combined  Federal  fleet  obtained  command  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  two  rebel  fortresses.  This  success  led  speedily  to 
others.  General  Banks,  now  leaving  Baton  Rouge  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  garrison  of  three  negro  regiments,  crossed  the 
country  to  Brashear,  at  the  mouth  of  the  T^che  river. 
Thence  he  marched  up  that  river  to  Franklin,  where  he  de- 
feated a  Confederate  force ;  then  at  New  Iberia,  he  cap- 
tured a  fleet  of  river  boats,  and  afterwards  advanced  to 
Martinsville.  Here  some  despatches,  dated  April  17,  thus 
summed  u-p  his  recent  operations.  He  had  marched  three 
hundred  miles,  beaten  the  enemy  twice,  taken  their  boats, 
destroyed  their  foundries  at  Franklin,  and  their  saltworks 
near  New  Iberia,  captured  five  hundred  cattle,  and  taken 
above  one  thousand  prisoners.  The  same  day,  April  1 7,  he 
defeated  the  enemy  further  westward,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vermillion  river,  and  then  drove  them  from  Vermillionville, 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  batteries,  and  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  The  possession  of  this  town  opened  his  way  to 
Opelonsas,  where  he  obtained  seven  hundred  horses,  with 
other  stores.*  Whatever  the  planters  thought  of  his  pro- 
gress, the  working-people  were  not  indifferent  to  it.  The 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  thus  described  their 
feelings : — "  Here,  as  on  several  other  large  plantations 
through  which  we  had  passed,  the  lanes  were  filled  with 
negroes  jubilant  even  to  ecstasy.  When  I  first  heard  the 
plantation-bell  heralding  the  arrival  of  our  troops,  it  was  on 
a  large  sugar  plantation,  the  property  of  a  rebel  officer, 
whose  quarters  had,  the  night  before,  afforded  shelter  to 
about  three  hundred  rebel  cavalry.     Here  the  enthusiasm  of 

*  Morning  Star,  May  4,  11, 14, 15 ;  Times,  May  11,  15. 
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the  negroes  was  unbounded.  Every  possible  blessing  was 
invoked  upon  our  soldiers.  '  Oh,  how  long  I  has  looked  for 
you.'  '  You  has  come  at  last.'  '  God  Almighty  bless 
you.'  '  Tank  God  for  the  Yankees.'  Such  exi^ressions 
filled  the  air.  In  all  our  march  through  Louisiana,  with  one 
single  exception,  the  only  open  manifestations  of  welcome 
have  been  from  negroes.'  "  * 

At  length,  May  6,  General  Banks  reached  Alexandria,  on 
the  Red  River,  where  he  effected  a  juction  with  Admiral 
Porter. -f-  The  Confederate  forces  having  retreated  to  Shreve- 
port,  above  a  hundred  miles  higher  up,  the  admiral  followed 
their  gunboats  till,  breaking  through  the  obstructions  placed 
in  the  river,  he  destroyed  all  those  which  were  not  light 
enough  to  float  in  its  upper  waters.  Further  to  have  pur- 
sued the  fugitive  enemy  would  have  been  unwise  in  the 
Federal  commanders,  because  important  duties  called  both 
of  them,  eastward. 

The  Vicksburg  Canal  had  failed,  and  the  city  had  defied 
all  the  Federal  efforts  to  take  it ;  but  during  the  month  of 
April  another  plan  of  attack  had  been  matured.  With  the 
gunboats  Avhich  passed  the  batteries  on  the  nights  of  April 
16  and  April  22,  a  number  of  transports,  some  laden  with 
troops  and  others  empty,  endured  the  same  fiery  ordeal.  A 
fleet  of  transports  being  then  gathered  beneath  Vicksburg, 
General  Grant  marched  his  army  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  till  he  came  nearly  opposite  Grand  Gulf, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  below  the  city  on  the  left  bank. 
Grand  Gulf  is  a  bluff  upon  the  river  where  the  Black  River 
flows  into  it.  This  latter  stream  rising  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  State  flows  south-west  till  it  crosses  the  Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson  railroad,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
former  place,  and  then  enters  the  Mississippi  about  thirty 
*  Morning  Star,  June  15.  t  Ibid.,  May  30;  June  1. 
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miles  lower  down.     Along  that  route  General  Grant  deter- 
mined to  advance. 

By  means  of  his  transports  he  landed  his  forces,  April  30, 
at  Bruensburg,  below  Grand  Gulf,  and  the  next  day  defeated 
General  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson,  who  retreated  towards  Jack- 
son, leaving  four  guns  and  one  thousand  prisoners  behind 
him.  May  3,  Grand  Gulf  was  occupied  after  a  bombardment 
of  two  days,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  was  cleared. 
May  6,  General  Grant  received  from  Colonel  Grierson  the 
news  of  his  extraordinary  raid.  That  gallant  Pennsylvanian 
started,  April  17,  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry  from  La 
Grange,  near  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and,  after  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  struck  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
Mississippi.  For  the  most  part  their  way  lay  through  a 
wild  and  difficult  country,  where  they  had  to  penetrate 
forests,  flounder  through  swamps,  and  swim  rivers.  They 
rode  daily  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  a  strange  land,  with 
enemies  everywhere  round  them,  and  not  a  friendly  spot 
within  fifty  miles.  Seventeen  days  those  two  thousand 
cavaliers  were  self-sustained  in  a  country  where  the  very  air 
seemed  explosive  with  the  wrath  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Parties 
of  cavalry,  who  endeavoured  to  arrest  them,  were  dispersed 
or  captured,  and  others  who  hovered  on  their  flank  or  rear 
were  left  far  behind.  They  had  to  watch  by  night  as  well  as 
gallop  by  day.  Every  wood  they  entered  might  contain  an 
ambush,  every  hill  which  they  climbed  might  reveal  an 
overwhelming  hostile  force.  Yet  on  they  went  as  a  thunder- 
storm, less  intent  on  self-defence  than  on  triumph.  They 
burned  factories  and  stores,  tore  up  railroads,  broke  down 
bridges,  cut  telegraph  wires,  seized  waggons  of  supplies, 
carried  off  twelve  thousand  horses,  took  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  at  length  rode  into  Baton  Rouge  with  the 
loss  of  one  killed  and  six  wounded.     By  this  exploit  Grier- 
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son  diminished  the  supplies  of  the  Confederates,  which  were 
already  scanty,  impeded  their  communications,  which  were 
previously  imperfect,  and  above  all  discovered  everywhere 
that  scarcity  of  men  which  made  him  say  when  he  reached 
New  Orleans  that  the  Confederacy  was  "a  shell  with  no- 
thing in  it."  * 

Thus  informed  that  there  was  no  overwhelming  force 
between  him  and  Jackson,  General  Grant  moved  towards 
that  place  ;-  and,  May  12,  General  M'Pherson,  who  was  in 
advance,  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Raymond,  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  it. 

At  this  time.  General  Johnstone,  who  had  learned  Grant's 
movements,  arrived  at  Jackson,  which,  with  six  thousand 
fresh  men,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  two  corps  which  had 
been  beaten  at  Port  Gibson  and  at  Raymond,  he  endeavoured 
to  defend.  But  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
Grant's  attack,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
seventeen  guns. 

Jackson  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  rebellion.  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  1861,  before  Mr  Lincoln  had  assumed  office,  the 
slaveholders  of  Mississippi  sent  a  commissioner  to  the  people 
of  Maryland,  who  thus  in  their  name  recommended  rebellion  : 
— "  This  question  of  slavery  must  be  settled  now  or  never. 
It  has  been  a  festering  sore  upon  the  body  politic.  We 
must  have  amendments  to  the  constitution  ;  and  if  we  can- 
not get  them  we  must  set  up  for  ourselves. "•!• 

January  9,  1861,  still  before  Mr  Lincoln  had  reached 
Washington,  the  legislature  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
which  was  celebrated  by  fireworks.  |  This  done.  Governor 
Pettus,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  July  25,  1861, 
announced  that  "  the  unanimity  "  with  which  "  the  struggle 
against  Northern  tjTanny  "  bad  been  sustained,  "  surpassed 

*  Times,  June  3;  Daily  Newa,  June  1. 

+  Rebellion  Records,  i.,  3  :;  Ibid.,  i.,  Doc.  13. 
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the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,"*  "When  the  governor 
talked  of  this  "unanimity,"  he  of  course  did  not  mean  to 
speak  of  the  791,393  labourers  who  were  no  more  consulted 
than  dogs ;  nor  did  he  mean  the  234,000  slaveless  serfs  who 
came  at  once  under  a  hated  conscription  ;  but  he  meant  that 
the  24,000  slaveholders  were  unanimous,  and  to  them  he 
submitted  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  confiscate  all  the 
property  of  "  alien  enemies,"  by  which  he  meant  the  loyal 
and  peaceable  Northerners  then  living  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  f 

Last  year,  all  their  enthusiasm  was  renewed  when  Mr 
Jefferson  Davis  declared  to  the  legislature,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit,  that  one  Southern  soldier  was  equal  to  three 
Yankees,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  South  was  sure. 

To  the  citizens  who  had  not  fled.  General  Grant  made  no 
fine  speeches,  like  Mr  Davis ;  but  his  deeds  were  eloquent. 
The  House  of  the  Legislature,  where  the  treason  of  the  State 
was  cradled,  the  house  of  the  Governor,  in  which  it  was  so 
zealously  upheld,  the  Government  stores  by  which  it  was 
carried  on,  were  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  May  the  loth,  1863,  probably  led  many  of  the  more 
prudent  to  think  that  the  pyrotechnic  triumph  of  June  9, 
1861,  had  been  a  mistake.  The  property  consumed  was 
valued  by  the  Southern  papers  at  five  million  dollars. 

The  town  is  of  some  strategic  importance,  because  it  is  the 
point  where  the  Great  Central  Mississippi  railroad,  running 
north  and  south,  cuts  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  line, 
which  runs  east  and  west.  The  great  river  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federals,  Vicksburg  must  receive  its  supplies 
and  reinforcements  along  these  lines.  General  Grant  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  it.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to 
burn  the  bridge  at  Brandon,  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  and 
the  two  bridges  over  the  Pearl  river,  close  to  the  town, 
*  Rebellion  Records,  ii.,  Doc.  412.  t  Ibid. 
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thereby  to  impede  any  force  which  might  seek  to  assault  his 
rear,  and  then  he  turned  westward.  Ey  his  sudden  attack 
upon  General  Johnstone,  he  had  placed  himself  between  that 
general  and  Vicksburg  ;  but  he  was  not  to  reach  it  unopposed, 
for,  on  the  16th,  he  found  General  Pemberton  j^osted  at 
Edward's  station  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway, 
with  25,000  men.  After  a  severe  battle,  however,  which 
lasted  from  eleven  A.M.  to  four  P.M.,  he  defeated  them,  takmg 
four  thousand  men,  with  twenty-nine  guns ;  and  again,  the 
next  day,  he  inflicted  another  heavy  blow  upon  them  at  Black 
Eiver  Bridge,  where  they  lost  twenty-six  hundred  men,  and 
seventeen  guns.*  Allowing  them  no  time  for  repose,  he 
immediately  constructed  four  bridges  over  the  Black  Eiver, 
to  replace  that  which  they  had  destroyed  on  their  retreat ; 
and  the  same  day,  May  18,  he  appeared  before  Vicksburg. -f 
On  the  19  th,  General  Steele  carried  the  rifle  pits  north  of 
the  city,  and  that  day  General  Grant  effected  a  junction  with 
Admiral  Porter. 

On  the  15th,  the  admiral  had  steamed  up  from  below  the 
city  to  Yoimg's  Point,  above  it,  in  defiance  of  the  batteries, 
that  he  might  co-operate  with  Grant,  and,  on  the  18th,  he 
sent  gunboats  to  Haines  Bluff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo, 
which  was  found  to  be  evacxiated,  guns,  forts,  tents,  and 
equijDages  having  been  hastily  abandoned.  At  the  same 
time,  by  telescope,  he  discovered  the  division  of  General 
Thomas  advancing  towards  the  north  of  the  city.  The  two 
forces  at  once  formed  a  junction,  and,  on  the  19th,  the  right 
of  General  Grant  rested  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  occupation  of  Haines  Bluff  having  opened  the  Yazoo, 
Lieutenant  Walker  ascended  it  with  some  oimboats,  which, 
reaching  Yazoo  city,  destroyed  the  na^'y-yard,  three  powerful 
steamers,  a  ram,  the  saw-mills,  with  much  machinery,  and 

*  Morning  Star,  June  4 ;  Daily  News,  June  8. 
f  Daily  News,  June  8. 
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thus  secured  Gvant  from  molestation  by  any  force  upon  that 


* 


river. 

As  soon  as  Grant  had  brought  his  army  under  the  walls 
of  the  town,  he  saw  that  he  had  hard  work  before  him. 
Behind  it,  on  all  sides,  were  small  conical  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  ravines  and  wild  broken  ground. 
On  some  of  these  hills,  close  to  the  town,  were  a  semicircle 
of  forts,  connected  by  entrenchments  and  rifle-pits  ;  and  one 
mile  further  from  it  was  another  similar  series  of  forts,  at 
intervals  of  about  eight  hundred  yards,  extending  for  six 
miles  from  the  river  above  the  town  to  the  river  below,  con- 
nected by  deep  ditches,  and  defended  by  rifle-pits  and  stock- 
ades. Against  these  works,  which  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Southern  correspondent  of  the  Tiines,  stronger  than 
those  of  Richmond  or  Charleston,  Grant  led  his  army,  on  the 
19th  of  May.  That  day,  he  posted  his  three  corps  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hills,  about  two  miles  from  the  walls.  At  once 
he  determined  to  try  an  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  works. 
Could  he  take  the  place  at  once,  he  would  save  his  army 
from  much  hard  fighting  ;  for  the  Confederates  were  sure  to 
do  their  utmost  to  defeat  his  efforts  ;  and  he  might  expect 
to  have  very  soon  a  large  force,  under  Johnston,  thundering 
at  his  rear.  It  was  also  probable  that  the  garrison,  dis- 
heartened by  two  defeats,  had  not  yet  recovered  their  spirits. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  at  two  o'clock,  a  column,  which 
passed  over  the  hill  which  had  protected  them,  saw,  from  its 
summit,  another  hill  before  them,  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards,  frowning  with  forts.  Between  them  and 
those  forts  were  all  sorts  of  obstructions.  The  descent  of 
the  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  extent,  was  of 
broken  ground,  further  blocked  up  by  felled  timber  in  every 
direction,  and  the  steep  ascent  on  the  other  side,  rendered 
more  difficult  by  an  abattis  of  heavy  timber,  was  surmounted 
*  Daily  News,  June  11 ;  Times,  June  15. 
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by  a  high  paling,  while  the  whole  space  was  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  musketry.  Officers  and  men. 
descended  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  ;  there 
breathed  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  climb.  While  the 
enemy  was  protected  by  his  works,  grape,  cannister,  and 
musket-balls  mowed  them  down  every  moment.  Yet  on 
they  pressed,  till  they  reached  and  crossed  the  paling  at  the 
top.  There  they  poured  into  the  ditch,  ten  feet  deep ;  but 
before  them  was  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent,  twelve  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  rifle-pits,  which  were  again  protected 
by  a  strong  stockade  behind  them,  while  the  ditch  itself  was 
enfiladed  by  batteries,  which  flanked  it  right  and  left. 
Bravely  had  they  reached  that  place  of  slaughter ;  but  to 
hold  it  was  impossible.  Numbers  had  already  perished, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  advancing  a  step  further.  Be- 
neath that  iron-storm,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
before  they  could  reach  a  place  of  shelter,  eight  hundred  of 
the  column  had  fallen. 

The  details  of  that  first  effort  revealed  to  Grant  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  carrying  the  place  by  escalade  ;  neverthe- 
less time  was  to  him  of  such  importance  that  he  saw  it  to  be 
right,  before  he  resorted  to  the  slower  process  of  regular 
siege,  to  attempt  a  general  assault,  which  might  prove  that 
they  were  less  able  to  defend  themselves  than  on  the  20th, 
because  of  their  inferior  numbers.  All  through  Thursday 
night  and  Friday,  May  21st  and  22d,  the  fleet  kept  up  a 
continual  bombardment  from  the  river,  and  from  eight 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning  till  ten.  General  Grant  co-oper- 
ated with  one  hundred  field  guns  and  several  siege  guns.* 
At  ten  o'clock  some  regiments  of  the  left  wing  gallantly 
made  their  way  up  the  hill,  on  which  stood  a  fort  opposite 
to  them,  till  they  reached  the  ditch  by  which  it  was  de- 
feuded.  Here  the  ascent  was  so  steep  that  the  defenders 
*  Times,  June  15. 
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rolled  down  upon  them  lighted  shells  which  burst  among 
them  ;  and  though  they  soon  effected  a  breach  with  picks 
and  shovels,  the  daring  men  who  entered  by  it  forced  their 
way  in  only  to  be  killed  or  captured.  Later  in  the  day  the 
assault  became  general.  With  admirable  firmness  the  troops 
traversed  the  wild  and  broken  ground  between  them  and 
the  enemy's  works,  though  exposed  to  a  hurricane  of  shot, 
shell,  and  musketry ;  but  it  was  only  to  find  that  they  could 
not  storm  the  forts,  nor  endure  the  fire  which  poured  upon 
them  in  the  ditches  which  they  had  gained.  Nothing  done 
at  Sebastopol  was  more  gallant,  nothing  suff'ered  there  more 
deadly.  Such  a  rush  as  theirs  carried  the  Malakhofif,  and 
failed  at  the  Redan.  No  wonder  it  failed  here.  Before  the 
retreating  divisions  could  get  out  of  fire,  one  murderous  half- 
hour  had  cost  them  2500  men.* 

After  such  experience,  it  was  evident  that  any  new  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  works  would  be  a  waste  of  life.  Gene- 
ral Grant,  therefore,  at  once  entrenched  himself  that  he 
might  repel  any  attack  upon  his  rear ;  and  began  his  ap- 
proaches to  the  outer  works  by  parallels,  which  brought  him 
in  a  few  days  within  four  hundred  yards  of  them.-f* 

It  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time,  for  General  Johnstone 
was  already  near  Jackson  with  1 5,000  men  ;  and  knowing, 
from  the  importance  of  the  place,  that  the  Confederate  Go- 
vernment would  put  forth  all  its  efibrts  to  preserve  it,  he 
had  promised  Pemberton  that,  if  he  could  hold  out  fourteen 
days,  he  would  relieve  .him  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

Meanwhile  General  Banks  was  not  inactive.  By  his  ener- 
getic operations  he  had  cleared  Louisiana  from  the  mouth 
of  the  T^che  to  the  Red  River  of  troops,  supplies,  and  trans- 
ports, so  that  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  any  speedy  move- 
ment west  of  the  Mississippi.      Descending,  therefore,  the 

*  Correspondent  oi  New  York  Times;  Morning  Star,  i\inQ,  15. 
+  Standard,  June  26. 
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Eed  River,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Bayon  Sara,  above 
Port  Hudson,  and  with  a  large  force  gathered  from  Alex- 
andria, New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Rouge,  he  marched  at  once 
to  Port  Hudson  plains  four  miles  to  the  east  of  that  fortress. 
There,  on  May  22,  while  Grant  was  so  hotly  engaged  else- 
where, he  defeated  the  garrison,  driving  them  into  the  town, 
which  was  immediately  invested.  After  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment from  the  river  by  Admiral  Farragut,  who  had  brought 
up  a  squadron  from  New  Orleans,  and  by  himself  from  the 
land,  he  attempted  an  assault  ;  but  although  his  soldiers, 
both  white  and  black,  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  he 
was  completely  repulsed ;  and,  like  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  was 
compelled  to  seek  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  regular 
siege.* 

Not  to  speak  of  ulterior  consequences,  General  Banks,  by 
this  diversion,  afforded  General  Grant  opportune  assistance. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  important  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg. The  Confederates,  at  the  call  of  General  Johnstone, 
who  made  the  telegraph  reveal  his  distress  to  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  Tullahoma,  were  sure  to 
help  him.  The  distances  were  great,  and  the  Southern  rail- 
roads were  generally  single  lines ;  but  they  were  said  to  be 
in  tolerable  order,  with  plenty  of  rolling  stock.  Prom  Gor- 
donsville  to  Chattanooga,  through  Lynchburg  and  Knoxville, 
is  526  miles ;  from  Tullahoma  to  Vicksburg,  through  At- 
lanta and  Montgomery,  673  miles  ;  from  Charleston  to 
Vicksburg,  by  Atlanta  and  Opelika,  763  ;  and  by  Savannah 
and  Montgomery,  737,f  and  all  these  railroads,  if  taxed  to 
their  utmost  powers,  could  bring  up  a  large  force. 

But  the  Federal  Government  possessed  superior  advan- 
tages. Heavy  siege  guns  soon  arriving  made  the  batteries 
of  Grant  as  menacing  to  any  relieving  force  as  they  were 

*  Times,  June  13  ;  Daily  News,  June  13. 
•j-  Letter  from  Baltimore  Times,  June  15. 
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terrible  to  the  garrison.  The  command  of  the  river  secured 
his  supplies  ;  transports  were  far  more  effective  means  of 
conveying  both  stores  and  troops  than  those  single  lines  of 
railroad  ;  and  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  alive  to 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  could  command  arms,  ammunition, 
supplies,  and  men  in  greater  abundance  than  the  Confede- 
rates. The  army  of  Hooker  was  a  match  for  Lee's  ;  Hunter 
and  Foote  were  threatening  Charleston  ;  Burnside  had  a  large 
force  on  the  Ohio  ;  Kosecrans  was  eager  for  a  conflict  with 
Bragg  ;  and  before  General  Grant  had  received  any  large  rein- 
forcements, he  assured  the  Government  that  he  believed  him- 
self able  to  reduce  the  place.  Admiral  Porter,  too,  about  the 
same  time  expressed  his  opinion  that,  though  it  was  stronger 
than  Sebastopol,  at  the  capture  of  which  he  was  present,  it 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer;*  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Confederates  and  their  friends, 
gold  went  down  to  43. 

While  much  has  been  doing  in  the  west,  the  Government 
has  not  overlooked  the  southern  coast.  Mobile,  indeed,  has 
merely  been  closed  to  commerce  by  the  blockading  squadron. 
It  is  the  great  port  of  Alabama,  the  terminus  of  one  of  the 
chief  southern  highways — the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad ; 
from  it  there  is  river  navigation  up  the  Alabama  to  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  an  excellent  base  of  opera- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  South,  when  the  Government 
shall  obtain  possession  of  it.  Pensacola,  which  has  a  good 
harbour,  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  to  the  State  of  Florida,  it 
is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad, 
which  runs  from  Pensacola  to  Montgomery,  and  has  a  navy 
yard.  For  the  present  the  Government  can  make  very  little 
use  of  its  possession  of  this  place,  from  the  pressure  of  its 
undertakings  in  other  places.  It  has  made  important 
acquisitions  in  other  parts  of  Florida,  March  4,  1863, 
*  New  York  Herald,  in  Standard,  June,  26. 
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Commodore  Dupont  and  General  TVrigbt  took  possession 
of  Fernandina,  on  the  north -€ast  part  of  the  State ;  and 
on  March  12.  Sc  Augustine,  further  down  the  coast,  sur- 
rendered to  thenL  The  s;ime  day  the  Federal  forces  enter- 
ing Jacksonville,  which  is  between  these  two  towns,  were 
greeted  with  cheers  from  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
came  out  to  meet  them,* 

The  Confederate  troops  before  leaving  the  town  burnt  the 
saw-mills,  thereby  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;  but  this  probably  increased  the 
good-wiU  with  which  the  inhabitants  received  the  Federal 
troops.  From  almost  all  the  houses  white  flags  were  dis- 
played, and  in  some  instances  they  wei^  waved  by  ladies.-|" 
Although  the  ordinance  of  secession  had  passed  the  Conven- 
tion at  Tallahassee  by  sisty-two  votes  to  seven,  :J:  the  feeling 
against  the  Union  was  far  from  univexsai  Jacksonville 
afforded  some  proc'f  of  this,  for  at  a  public  meeting  held  there, 
March  20.  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : — *'  We.  the 

people  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville hold  that  no  State 

of  the  United  States  has  any  legal  or  constitutional  right  to 
separate  itself  from  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  ....  That  the  Act  of  the  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  commonly  known  as  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  is  void,  being  in  direct  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  never  having  been  submitted 

to  the  people  for  ratification; that   the   State    of 

Rorida  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  same  ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of  her  citizens  would  hail 
with  joy  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  Government, 
bringing  deliverance  from  the  terrors  of  an  unrestrained, 
popular,   and  military   despotism.      We    solemnly  protest 

*  Kehdlion  Becords,  4 ;  Dot  24S.:  229-29S. 

t  Thid.,  Doc  4,  293.  *  IbkL,  i.,  IS;  iL,  Doc  407. 
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against  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  which  were  designed  to  deprive  u.s  of  our 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  protest  against 
the  despotism  fostered  by  the  State  and  other  authorities 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  us,  which  has  denied  to  u.s  the 
rights  most  dear  to  freemen, — freedom  of  speech  and  a  free 
press.  We  protest  against  the  exactions  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  us, — forced  contributions  of  money,  property, 
and  labour,  and  enlistment  for  military  service,  procured  by 
threats  and  misrepresentations.  From  such  a  despotism,  and 
from  such  dangers  and  indignities,  we  have  been  released  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  benign  principles  of  the  constitution."*  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Key  West,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast,  whence  it  can  command 
the  commerce  of  the  Gulf,  and  where  there  is  a  good  har- 
bour for  its  ships. 

Savannah,  the  great  port  of  Georgia,  is  said  to  be 
thoroughly  fortified ;  but  the  Government  has  removed  one 
formidable  obstacle  to  its  capture  by  obtaining  possession  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  which  yielded  after  a  bombardment  of  forty 
hours,  f  This  city  has  25,000  inhabitants,  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  an  extensive  commerce  in  cotton  and  rice. 
Steamboats  ply  upon  the  river,  which  gives  it  its  name,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Augusta,  and  it  is  the  terminus 
to  four  important  raUroads.  One  runs  eastwards  to  Charles- 
ton, one  towards  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  Florida,  a  third 
ascends  the  river  Savannah  to  Augusta,  and  the  fourth  passes 
through  Gordon  to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  Montgomery  in 
Alabama. 

August  29,  ISGl. — Forts  Clark  and  Hattera.?,  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  were  taken  by  a  Federal  expedition.  ^    This  opened  the 

*  Rebellion  Recordi?,  Doc.  32.5. 

t  Ibid.,  iv.,  83,  Doc.  447,  4-52.  %  Il>ii»  '^>  ^>  Do«-  5-26. 
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way  to  Roanoke  Island,  which  was  captured  by  the  com- 
bined forces  under  General  Burnside  and  Commodore  Golds- 
borough,  Feb.  8,  1862  *  and  March  15,  1862.  Newbern,  on 
the  Beaufort  and  Goldsborough  Railroad,  came  into  their 
hands,  f  In  Virginia,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  a  large  district 
round  these  towns  have  been  recovered  by  the  Federals. 

But  the  most  important  of  their  acquisitions  was  Port 
Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 

November  7,  1861. — An  expedition  under  General  Sher- 
man and  Commodore  Dupont  took  the  two  forts,  Beauregard 
and  Walker,  defending  the  narrow  entrance  into  Port  Royal, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  harbour  on  all  the  Southern  coast.  J 
After  this  the  whole  harbour,  with  its  surrounding  islands, 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  then  took  Beaufort,  on  the 
Beaufort  River,  and  from  that  time  have  held  a  large  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Government.  The  excellence  of  the  harbour  having  sug- 
gested to  the  Government  that  it  should  become  a  naval  and 
military  depot,  a  navy  guard  has  been  established,  and  it 
has  become  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  any  expeditions 
which  the  Government  may  undertake  against  the  slave- 
owners in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Florida. 

The  forces  collected  there  threaten  both  Charleston  and 
Savannah  ;  and  as  Beaufort  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  railroad  which  connects  these  cities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  at  any  time  interrupt  the  communication  between 
them. 

From  that  station  several  expeditions  have  already  sailed 
along  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  of  Florida.  These  were  simply 
tentative  and  exploratory  ;  but  their  experience  leads  General 
Saxton,  the  military  governor  of  the  station,  to  expect  con- 
siderable results  from  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  naval 
and    military  force    under   Admiral    Dupont   and    General 

*  Rebellion  Records,  iv.  26,  Doc.  89,  103. 

t  Ibid.,  iv.,  60,  Doc.  307.  +  Ibid.,  iii.,  Doc.  107. 
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Hunter  has  received  a  signal  repulse  at  Charleston,  where 
General  Beauregard  has  driven  oflF  the  Federal  iron-clads. 
That  city  is  most  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  every  American 
patriot.  Of  all  the  South,  its  slaveholders  are  said  to  be  the 
haughtiest  and  the  most  imperious.  Its  Congress  men  have 
always  been  the  loudest  in  their  menaces,  and  the  most 
extravagant  in  their  claims.  Calhoun  was  a  South  Carolinian. 
South  Carolina  led  the  way  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  by  its 
fiery  determination  carried  the  feebler  States  with  it.  At 
Charleston,  too,  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  first  flung  into  the  mud.  General  Beauregard, 
who  was  there  that  day,  is  there  now.  Whatever  his 
engineering  skill  could  suggest  has  been  done.  A  network 
of  forts  will  meet  the  Federals  at  every  turn.  Battery  within 
battery  will  reply  to  the  heaviest  guns  which  they  can  get 
into  position  ;  and  if  they  are  eager  to  humble  the  proudest 
of  the  rebels,  these  are  not  less  determined  to  disappoint 
their  hopes.  A  numerous  garrison,  aided  by  low,  swampy 
ground  in  every  direction,  under  the  command  of  a  bold, 
active,  and  experienced  leader,  promises  to  give  the  defenders 
of  their  country  and  the  friends  of  the  slave  a  hot  reception. 
But  American  soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  accustomed  to 
yield  to  superable  difficulties  ;  and  the  Federal  commanders, 
though  for  the  present  repulsed,  may  yet  perhaps  plant  the 
national  flag  over  the  public  buildings  of  the  haughtiest 
slaveholders  in  the  Confederacy. 

The  possession  of  all  the  seaports  of  the  rebels,  including 
Wilmington  and  Galveston,  would  have  important  efiects 
upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 

1.  Kound  each  of  these  strongholds,  a  territory  of  more  or 
less  extent  would  return  to  its  duty,  as  is  already  the  case  in 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  There  the  Federals  would 
be  secure  of  their  supplies,  because  Government  has  com- 
mand of  the  sea  ;  and  within  this  loyal  territory  they  would 
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draw  numbers  of  negroes  to  cultivate  the  deserted  estates,  or 
to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  negro  regiments.  They  will,  further, 
encourage  all  who  have  been  secretly  unionists  to  seek  peace 
and  safety  within  their  lines.  They  will,  doubtless,  send 
expeditions,  by  river  and  by  railroad,  into  the  interior,  which 
will  everywhere  proclaim  liberty  to  the  bondsman  and  peace 
to  the  peaceable  whites,  but  destruction  to  those  who  obsti- 
nately maintain  the  lost  cause  of  revolt  and  tyranny.  While 
they  will  thus  disturb  the  rebels  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  they  will  effectually  stop  their  supplies  from  abroad. 
Now  it  is  difficult  for  a  Confederate  vessel  to  run  the  block- 
ade ;  but  how  much  the  risk  will  be  increased  when  there  is 
no  port  into  which  it  can  run,  no  quay  to  receive  its  cargo, 
no  railroad  by  which  to  convey  its  goods,  and  no  warehouse 
in  which  to  stow  them. 

The  contraband  commerce  must  cease.  Nassau  will 
send  out  no  more  arms  or  ammunition,  no  more  food 
or  clothing,  and  scarcity  will  turn  into  destitution.  Urged 
by  these  effects,  those  slaveholders  who  have  sense  and 
moderation  would  compel  their  fiercer  colleagues  to  sur- 
render to  a  plain  necessity.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor 
would  thunder  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  ;  and,  destitute  of 
food,  of  clothing,  of  arms,  of  money,  and  of  credit,  the 
Southern  people  would  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  peace,  which  they  never  should  have  sacrificed  to  realise 
the  dreams  of  ambition,  or  to  gratify  the  passionate  pride  of 
their  leaders. 

Without  reckoning  upon  victories  which,  however  pos- 
sible, are  not  yet  won,  let  us  consider  whether,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Let  the  forces  on  both  sides  remain 
as  now  ;  while  Eichmond  is  still  confident,  while  Charleston 
and  Vicksburg  remain,  if  not  unassailable,  at  least  unsub- 
dued, have  we  reason  to  believe  the  vaunts  of  the  Confede- 
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rates,  that  they  will  make  the  North  yield  to  their  valour? 
or  to  think,  with  many  in  the  North,  that  the  slaveholders 
will,  before  long,  be  reduced  to  submission?  The  moral 
element,  in  any  struggle,  has  great  power.  Money,  men, 
military  skill  and  prestige,  have  often  been  employed  in  vain 
against  inferior  numbers,  with  lack  of  all  thino-s,  when 
smaller  numbers  have  been  animated  by  principles  which 
make  each  man  a  hero.  Let  us  recall  how  the  Waldenses 
extorted  peace  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  how  the  peasants 
of  the  Cevennes  baffled  the  armies  of  Prance,  and  how  the 
Swiss  defeated  the  levies  of  Austria,  if  we  would  see  how 
men,  conscious  of  right,  and  who  can  look  to  God  for  aid  in 
a  righteous  cause,  can  conquer  difficulties. 

Here  that  moral  force  is  with  the  Federals,  who  have  to 
maintain  law  and  freedom  against  rebellion  and  tyranny. 
The  slaveholders,  however  steeled  by  pride  and  infuriated  by 
passion,  fight  with  guilt  hanging  like  a  weight  round  their 
necks.  Every  step  which  they  take  is  a  crime.  Their 
motives  have  been  cupidity  of  power  and  wealth.  In  the 
whole  struggle,  there  has  not  been  one  noble  object  to  stir  a 
generous  nature,  or  to  nerve  a  timid  one.  That  they  have  to 
defend  their  hearths  and  altars  is  a  mere  pretence,  because, 
if  they  give  up  rebellion,  their  hearths  and  altars  are  alike 
safe.  The  independence  which  they  seek  can  do  nothing 
but  give  them  the  power  to  oppress,  because,  united  with  the 
mother  country,  they  are  as  free  as  if  they  were  independ- 
ent, and  much  more  strong.  Their  object  is  to  perpetuate 
the  bondage  of  their  labourers  by  means  of  rebellion  against 
their  lawful  Government. 

2.  Let  any  one  contrast  the  objects  of  the  two  belligerents 
and  he  can  scarcely  doubt  on  which  side  there  will  be  most 
persevering  energy.  As  I  have  shown,  the  slaveholders  have 
no  real  interests  to  strive  for,  and  the  slaveless  whites  are 
fighting  against  their  interests.     Victory  will  only  confirm 
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the  vices  of  the  slaveholders,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
slaveless  serfs.  The  slaveless  ought  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
that,  securing  their  own  emancipation  from  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  serfdom,  they  may  enter  on  a  course  of  improvement 
and  prosperity  which  now  they  can  scarcely  imagine. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federals  have  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  their  flag,  to  uphold  their  national  government,  to 
retain  half  a  continent  which  armed  insurgents  are  trying  to 
steal  from  them,  to  maintain  their  national  existence,  me- 
naced by  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  interminable  disintegration,  to  preserve  to  them- 
selves the  important  commerce  of  the  South,  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  the  North-Western  States  by  retaining  posses- 
sion of  the  Mississipj)i,  to  hinder  the  formation  of  a  great 
hostile  empire  contiguous  to  their  frontier,  with  opposite  in- 
stitutions and  with  implacable  hostility,  to  save  themselves 
from  permanent  war  taxation,  to  avert  the  need  of  large 
standing  armies,  which  would  be  a  burden  to  their  finances 
and  a  peril  to  their  liberty,  and,  auxiliary  to  all  these,  to  free 
four  millions  of  their  fellow-men  from  a  bondage  by  which 
they  are  brutalised  and  tormented. 

In  this  conflict  happily  might  is  on  the  side  of  right. 
The  slaveholders  can  draw  their  armies  from  six  millions 
of  population,  and  the  Federal  Government  from  eighteen 
millions.  The  slaveholders  and  their  adherents  have  not 
one-third  the  wealth  of  the  Federals ;  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  skill  is  tenfold  greater  amons  the  Federals  than 
the  Confederates ;  and  while  the  commerce  of  the  Federals 
is  still  active,  that  of  the  Confederates  is  now  almost  sus- 
pended on  their  account ;  the  Federals  can  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  war — men,  money,  food,  arms,  ammunition, 
locomotives,  and  vessels  of  war — in  much  greater  abundance 
than  is  possible  to  the  Confederates. 

A  comparison  of  their  armies  does  not  add  to  the  grounds 
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of  fear  that  the  Confederates  will  force  the  Government  to 
yield.  Hitherto  an  inexorable  conscription  and  a  military- 
dictatorship,  which  has  seized  all  sorts  of  property  necessary 
for  the  sujjport  of  the  war,  has  raised  the  Confederate  armies 
to  a  force  equal  to  those  of  the  national  Government ;  and 
the  absolute  power  which  the  slaveholders  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  dictator  has  given  to  their  armies  a  much 
better  organisation  than  that  of  the  Northern  armies,  but  in 
some  points  the  Southern  armies  are  decidedly  inferior. 

The  generals  of  the  South,  educated  at  West  Point,  and 
animated  by  all  the  passions  of  slaveholders  fighting  for 
power,  wealth,  empire,  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
would  have  been  worthy  a  better  cause.  But  it  still  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  their 
country  will  not  prove  in  every  point  their  equals,  as  soon  as 
the  war  shall  have  given  them  armies  as  well-organised  and 
as  obedient  to  command.  But  if  the  ofiicers  of  the  rebellion 
are  equal  to  the  Northern  officers,  who  maintain  their 
country's  honour,  the  soldiers  of  the  one  cause  are  less  reli- 
able than  those  of  the  other.  Conscripts  dragged  from  their 
homes  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  forty-five, — some  reluc- 
tant, some  timid,  some  of  feeble  constitution,  some  detesting 
the  cause  as  lawless,  many  of  them  ignorant,  and  many  car- 
ing little  except  for  their  own  particular  States, — cannot  be 
relied  on  in  those  emergencies  when  reverses  test  the  morale 
of  an  army.  A  military  terrorism  almost  unj)aralleled,  as 
we  may  judge  from  Mr  Stevenson's  interesting  narrative, 
has  kept  them  to  their  colours,  while  real  successes  and  even 
defeats,  such  as  those  at  Shiloh  and  at  Malvern  Hills,  trans- 
formed by  Southern  journals  into  victories,  have  animated 
them  with  enthusiasm ;  but  when  these  armies,  ill  paid  and 
ill  clothed,  are  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder,  reluctant  con- 
scripts deserting  by  thousands  may  show  how  soon  an  impos- 
ing force  may  melt  into  nothing.     Volunteers  who  have  en- 
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listed  in  the  service  of  their  country  are  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. It  was  seen,  in  the  retreat  to  James  River,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  how  unconquerable  the  men  are  to  whom 
a  deep-rooted  sense  of  duty  is  added  to  Anglo-Saxon  courage 
and  American  instruction.  Those  men  know  the  immense 
objects  for  which  they  are  fighting,  and  will  fight  on  to 
secure  them.  The  Irish  recruits,  though  they  may  fight  well 
for  their  new  country,  with  all  the  courage  of  the  Irish  race, 
may  desert  under  the  pressure  of  hardship,  defeat,  or  politi- 
cal agitation,  and  about  100,000  are  said  to  have  acted  in 
this  dishonourable  manner ;  but  these  only  leave  the  army, 
purified  of  its  baser  materials,  more  united,  more  enlightened, 
more  determined,  and  still  of  sufficient  number  to  extinguish 
the  rebellion.  The  strength  of  the  North  is  in  those  men, 
who  know  the  great  interests  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
and  whose  patriotism  is  the  fruit  of  principle.  One  of  their 
great  misfortunes, — the  cause  of  many  military  disasters, — 
has  been  the  defect  of  military  discipline,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  pro|)er  organisation.  Volunteers  with  regimental  officers 
chosen  by  themselves  carried  into  the  camp  their  party  ad- 
hesions and  jealousies.  A  democratic  brigadier  was  ready 
to  revolt  against  a  republican  general,  and  found  his  repub- 
lican colonels  ready  to  rise  up  against  him,  while  many  of 
the  men  imagined  that  they  might  desert  if  they  did  not 
like  the  management  of  a  campaign,  almost  as  innocently  as 
they  might  abandon  an  unpromising  trade.  Armies  with  so 
little  coherence  could  not  meet  the  forces,  which,  inferior  in 
arms  and  clothing,  in  mind  and  in  muscle,  were  still  so  dis- 
ciplined that  they  discussed  no  measures,  espoused  no  party, 
would  obey  any  orders,  and  had  no  idea  in  their  head  but  to 
kill  their  enemies.  Mr  Jefferson  Da^ds,  himself  a  soldier, 
was  intrusted  by  his  Congress  with  the  power  to  organise 
his  armies  on  the  European  model,  so  that  the  men  were  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  their  regimental  officers,  their  officers  to 
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the  brigadiers,  the  brigadiers  to  their  generals  of  division, 
and  all  to  their  commander-in-chief.  That  organisation  is 
at  length,  I  hope,  in  a  measure  attained  by  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, and  if  the  Northern  armies  are  once  as  subject  to 
the  necessary  military  rule,  and  as  free  from  political  strife 
as  the  insurgents  are,  generals  equal  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
in  command  of  armies  every  way  superior,  will  speedily  re- 
verse the  chances  of  every  battle. 

The  resolution  of  the  slaveholders  is  undoubted ;  they 
have  strong  prejudices  and  indomitable  pride  ;  their  wealth, 
power,  splendour,  and  dignity,  are  identified  in  their  minds 
with  the  possession  of  their  slaves ;  they  detest  the  thought 
that  these  slaves  whom  they  have  trodden  in  the  mud  should 
ever  politically  be  their  equals ;  and  they  are  so  deep  in 
crime  that  they  do  not  know  what  ruin  is  in  reserve  for 
them  from  the  justice  of  their  country.  If  Mr  Jefferson 
Davis,  General  Floyd,  and  Mr  Memmenger,  speak  of  the 
last  man  dying  behind  the  last  rampart  before  they  will 
surrender,  it  is  as  natural  as  that  a  thief  should  say,  I  will 
never  submit  to  be  hanged  if  I  can  help  it.  If  Mr  Jeffer- 
son Davis  assures  us  that  he  would  as  soon  be  associated 
with  hyenas  as  with  the  Yankees,  it  is  because  he  knows 
that  his  proclamation  ordering  such  cold-blooded  murders, 
has  marked  him  to  be  so  like  a  tiger,  that  the  Yankees  can- 
not like  to  associate  with  him.  But  all  the  slaveholders  are 
not  like  Mr  Jefferson  Davis.  It  is  now  credibly  reported 
that  Mr  Stephens,  the  Vice-President,  is  so  much  discon- 
tented with  his  measures  that  they  can  scarcely  act  together. 

But  if  some  of  the  slaveholders  are  shaken,  I  much  more 
doubt  the  resolution  of  the  slaveless  whites.  A  few  reverses 
would  soon  open  their  eyes  to  the  profitless  character  of  the 
rebellion.  Prisoners  return  from  the  North  like  Russians  in 
the  late  war,  returned  home  from  British  custody,  much  more 
enlightened  than  they  were  before;  and  as  their  interests 
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are  all  on  the  side  of  a  reunion  without  slavery,  which  would 
make  them  richer  and  more  educated,  as  well  as  better  men, 
we  may  look  at  any  moment  for  a  great  revolution  in  their 
thoughts  if  they  begin  to  find  that  military  reverses  forbid 
the  hope  of  an  easy  or  a  speedy  victory  over  their  country- 
men. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  any  Englishman  w^ho  loves  his 
coimtry,  and  who  knows  its  interests,  put  himself  into  the 
place  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  and  he  will  feel  the  force 
of  those  motives  which  fire  them  with  an  enthusiasm  no  re- 
verses are  likely  to  subdue.  From  Maine  to  Kansas,  from 
the  northern  lakes  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Philadelphia, 
what  do  you  hear  the  mouths  of  American  patriots  proclaim- 
ing ? — "  We  will  never  yield  to  the  slaveholders  ;  they  have 
trampled  our  national  flag  in  the  dirt,  and  we  will  sustain 
its  honour ;  they  have  vilified  our  beneficent  Government, 
and  we  will  uphold  it ;  they  have  stung  us  to  the  quick,  by 
their  boasts  that  one  Southern  cavalier  is  worth  three  Yan- 
kees, and  we  will  show  them  that  our  arms  are  not  less 
strong,  and  our  wills  not  less  energetic  than  their  own. 
They  began  the  strife  to  make  slavery  national,  and  we  will 
end  it  by  consecrating  the  whole  continent  to  freedom.  In- 
stead of  calling  their  slave-rolls  in  the  States  of  New  Eng- 
land,  we  will  proclaim  Union  and  liberty  in  Richmond  and 
in  Charleston.  They  have  loaded  us  with  enormous  debt ; 
we  will  make  their  cotton  and  their  sugar  help  to  pay  it. 
They  have  soaked  our  country  with  the  blood  of  our  bravest 
citizens,  and  we  will  not  let  that  precious  sacrifice  be  made 
in  vain.  Despite  the  ships,  arms,  ammunition,  and  loans 
by  which  some  Englishmen  hope  to  make  the  rebellion 
triumph,  we  will  compel  every  rebel  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
European  hostility  shall  only  unite  us  all.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  into  one  living  mass,  which  shall  roll  over  the 
rebellion  as  a  cataract  over  a  cobweb.     Let  the  malevolent 
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and  the  unscrupulous  misrepresent  us  as  they  will,  terming 
our  patriotism  ferocity,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  will 
keep  the  territory  God  has  given  us.  This  rebellion  shall  be 
the  last — slavery  shall  perish,  and  slaveholders  shall  become 
quiet  citizens,  or  leave  our  shores.  We  will  have  no  treason, 
no  secession,  no  revolution  more ;  and  under  one  national 
government,  our  great  and  growing  States,  independent  in 
all  that  is  purely  local,  and  subject  in  all  that  is  national, 
shall  enjoy  the  amplest  freedom,  without  even  the  temptation 
to  revolt."  With  views  like  these,  the  North  is  as  decided 
as  the  slaveholders,  with  this  difference,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  slaveholders  is  that  of  a  party,  the  decision  of  the 
North  is  that  of  a  nation.  At  any  time  the  slaveholders 
may  be  deserted  by  the  Southern  masses.  Every  day  the 
Northern  masses  are  becoming  more  unanimous  to  support 
their  national  existence. 

Still  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  our  account. 
Men  do  not  resolve  as  bull-dogs,  but  as  creatures  of  reason ; 
and  if  either  party  should  see  that  ruin  would  follow  obsti- 
nacy, it  would  be  likely  to  yield  at  length  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.  We  have  therefore  to  ask,  on  which  side  is 
the  greatest  material  force  ?  That  side  which  can  command 
the  largest  supplies  of  men,  food,  and  money,  will  probably 
in  the  end  prevail.  The  slaveholders  have  sustained  bold 
words  by  daring  deeds ;  and  they  have  secured,  throughout 
their  territory,  a  silence  which  veils  their  condition  as  well 
as  their  designs.     Nevertheless,  some  facts  creep  out. 

1.  Money.  The  Confederate  loan  which  is  now  obtained 
from  Europe,  will  do  little  to  sustain  their  hungry  armies. 
It  may  answer  one  of  its  ends  by  obtaining  a  British-built 
fleet  to  make  war  with  the  United  States ;  and  it  may  ac- 
complish its  second,  so  to  irritate  the  American  nation, 
which  sees  its  commerce  interrupted,  its  property  to  the 
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amount  of  many  millions  destroyed  by  British  cruisers,  as  to 
lead  to  a  war  between  it  and  ourselves  ;  but  it  will  not  arrest 
tbe  overthrow  of  the  conspirators — not  if  ten  times  the 
amount  were  contributed.  Their  money  is  become  very 
scarce.  The  paper  issued  by  government  is  already  so  de- 
preciated that  a  new  issue  would  render  it  worthless.  Gold 
is  at  400  per  cent.  The  great  staple  which  formed  the 
wealth  of  the  South  can  scarcely  be  sold  ;  and  the  enormous 
debt  contracted  by  Mr  Davis  and  his  colleagues,  who  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  repudiation, 
must  make  the  holders  of  government  bonds  tremble,  lest 
their  wealth  in  paper  may  any  day  take  wings  as  well  as 
their  wealth  in  human  chattels. 

Whde  money  fails,  there  is  also  a  growing  scarcity  of 
food.  Much  of  the  food  of  the  South  was  habitually  im- 
ported from  the  North,  because  it  was  cheaper  for  slave- 
holders to  import  corn  and  bacon  from  the  North-western 
States,  than  to  raise  them  by  slave  labour,  while  they  could 
obtain  such  high  prices  for  all  the  cotton  and  sugar  which 
they  could  grow.  That  supply  has  ceased.  The  corn-grow- 
ing districts  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which  have  been 
much  desolated  by  the  war,  have  not  been  able  to  yield  their 
usual  supply.  Cotton  planters,  though  exhorted  to  culti- 
vate cereals,  instead  of  cotton,  have  failed  to  do  so ;  the 
corn  crop  of  last  summer  was  scanty,  and  finally  the  govern- 
ment, imperious  in  everything,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
seizing  food  for  the  army  at  prices  fixed  by  themselves,  by 
which  they  have  discouraged  traders  and  farmers  alike  ;  so 
that,  as  the  wants  of  the  armies  have  increased,  the  supplies 
have  diminished. 

Last  summer,  even,  the  army  under  General  Lee,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  rebellion  is  said  to  depend,  was  so 
ill  supplied  with  clothing,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
without  shoes,  and  so  ill-fed,  that  they  eagerly  picked  half- 
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rii3e  com  in  the  fields  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Nothing  but 
the  inability  of  Government  to  obtain  food  and  clothing  can 
account  for  these  facts.  Desperate  efforts  may  have  collected 
in  the  following  months  some  further  supplies,  and  their 
command  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  last  summer,  staved  off 
starvation  ;  but,  in  the  autumn,  the  Southern  journals  warned 
the  Government  of  the  alarming  prospect  of  famine,  and  the 
high  prices  now  published  everywhere,  shew  that  it  is  not 
far  off.  Food  and  clothing,  at  Richmond,  are  about  five 
times  as  dear  as  in  ordinary  times.  Recently,  there  have 
been  bread  riots  in  Richmond,  at  St  Petersburgh,  at  Atalanta, 
Georgia,  and  complaints  are  heard  from  other  places.  Dis- 
content is  following  want  in  the  armies. 

The  reports  of  scarcity  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Confederacy  have  lately  received  a  remarkable  confirmation 
from  the  official  warnings  of  Jefferson  Davis;*  and  that 
scarcity  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  command  which  the 
Federals  have  now  obtained  of  the  Mississippi,  cutting  off 
the  large  supplies  which  have  hitherto  been  furnished  by 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  Confederates  arises  from 
the  fact  that  their  railroads  are  wearing  out.  Dependent, 
before  the  war  began,  upon  the  North  for  iron  as  well  as  for 
other  manufactures,  the  slaveholders  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  want  of  it.  A  small  quantity  may  pass  the  block- 
ade ;  but  the  high  prices  quoted  at  Richmond  prove  that  it 
is  becoming  very  scarce.  The  railroads,  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  of  stores, 
are  beginning  to  fail,  and  there  is  not  metal  to  repair  them, 
because  the  Confederate  leaders,  more  skilful  in  war  than  in 
any  other  department  of  government,  have  lavished  their 
spare  iron  upon  arms,  iron-clad  vessels,  and  even  the  iron- 
coating  of  forts.  To  the  want  of  iron  is  also  added  the  want 
*  Times,  May  2. 
Q 
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of  mechanical  skill,  so  that  the  railroads  will  soon  become 
dangerous.  The  rolling  stock  upon  them  is  also  wearing 
out ;  and  if  both  roads  and  carriages  fail,  the  slaveo\^^lers 
must  lose  the  power,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  owed  their 
success,  of  rapidly  concentrating  their  troops ;  while  the 
difficulty  of  transport  must  greatly  add  to  the  privations 
which  their  armies  already  suffer  from  scarcity  of  food. 
But  the  most  alarming  want  is  that  of  men.  Their  conscrip- 
tion is  merciless ;  their  organisation  is  excellent ;  their  sur- 
veillance is  sleepless ;  their  officers  do  not  shrink  from  the 
exercise  of  any  needful  severity,  and  deserters  know  that  the 
penalty  of  desertion  is  to  be  shot ;  yet  the  reluctant  are 
growing  so  determined,  that  the  insurgent  population  of 
Alabama,  North  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  have  had  to 
be  put  down  by  their  own  regiments.  Despite  the  frequency 
of  executions,  desertions  are  becoming  very  numerous,  and 
the  prices  paid  for  substitutes  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
serving  have  reached  2000  dollars.  Individual  States,  like 
Georgia,  are  beginning  to  protest  against  sending  their  own 
troops  out  of  the  State,  because  they  are  needed  to  defend 
their  own  frontiers.  In  Florida,  the  conscription  has  seized 
boys  of  fifteen  and  old  men  of  sixty,  and  probably  it  has 
been  no  less  violent  elsewhere.  On  this  point,  I  will  only 
quote  the  testimony  of  General  Neal  Dow,  dated  head-quar- 
ters, Pensacola,  district  of  West  Florida,  December  6  : — 

"  At  the  North,  money  is  more  plentiful  than  it  ever  was 
before  ;  food  of  every  description  is  abundant  and  cheap ; 
and  the  various  channels  of  trade  and  industry  are  far  less 
obstructed  than  they  were  in  the  commercial  revulsion  of 
1837.  At  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  entirely  dead ;  nothing  is  done  in  any  industrial 
employment  whatever,  except  by  the  rude  labour  of  slaves  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops  for  food  that  have  failed  almost 
entirely,  so  that  every  article  of  subsistence  is  so  scarce  that 
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the  prices  demanded  in  exchange  for  it  are  scarcely  less  than 
those  which  prevailed  in  the  beleaguered  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  coast  is  so  per- 
fectly blockaded,  and  the  rebels  so  entirely  shut  in  from  all 
the  world,  that  the  prices  of  imported  articles  are  fabulous. 
Flour  is  from  50  to  80  dollars  a  barrel ;  salt  is  1  dollar  a 
pound  ;  shoes  in  many  places  are  20  dollars  a  pair,  and  boots 
40  and  50  dollars  ;  bacon  is  60  cents  (2s.  6d.  English)  a 
pound,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  The  rebel  armies 
are  very  poorly  clad  and  worse  fed,  so  that  their  sufferings 
this  winter  must  be  very  great ;  and  the  rebel  government 
are  entirely  destitute  of  money  and  credit,  and  have  no  hope 
of  jfinal  success,  and  can  have  none,  except  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  This  has  been  their  reliance  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  delusion  is  continually  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  such  utterances  of  important  personages  as 
those  of  Mr  Gladstone  at  Newcastle.  In  this  way  the  rebel 
leaders  are  stimulated  to  further  endeavours,  and  to  exertions 
almost  superhuman,  when  without  such  encouragement  they 
must  sink  down  in  despair,  and  abandon  a  contest  so  hope- 
less of  success,  and  fraught  with  mischiefs  and  miseries 
so  dreadful  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  is  no  war 
of  the  people,  and  has  not  been  from  the  beginning,  but  of 
ambitious  and  disappointed  politicians.  These  see  clearly 
that  the  result  of  the  contest  to  them  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  of  death.  All  they  have  and  are  is  staked  on  the  issue, 
and  the  people  having  no  power  or  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, are  compelled  to  serve  and  suffer  at  the  will  of  their 
rulers.  The  Southern  armies  are  at  this  moment  recruited 
by  a  conscription  of  all  males  able  to  bear  arms,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  And  small  parties  of  mounted 
men  scour  the  country  and  seize  all  such,  carrying  them  off 
to  the  war,  precisely  in  the  mode  practised  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  in  recruiting  his  army.     The  people  fly  to  the  woods 
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and  conceal  themselves  there  for  weeks,  as  the  poor  Scots 
used  to  hide  themselves  from  the  fury  of  Claverhouse  and 
the  troopers/' 

I  will  only  add  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
a  careful  and  able  writer,  declares  his  conviction  that  the 
Confederates  have  now  raised  their  last  army.  If  these 
things  be  true,  a  few  more  Southern  defeats  will  bring  the 
rebellion  to  an  end,  because  the  murder  and  rapine  which  a 
number  of  guerilla  bands  may  perpetrate,  when  the  last  army 
of  the  Confederates  is  dispersed,  would  only  preciijitate  the 
prayer  of  the  terrified  and  indignant  population  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parent  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  need  say  little  of  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  after 
all  its  reverses,  will,  I  hope,  soon  shew  itself  able  to  drive 
back  that  of  General  Lee  to  the  walls  of  Richmond. 

The  army  of  General  Eosecrans  is  believed  to  be  eager 
for  action.  General  Grant  is  bombarding  Vicksburg.  The 
other  Federal  armies,  under  Burnside,  Hunter,  Foster,  and 
others,  seem  all  in  good  condition,  and  although  many  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  have  left  the  service  at  the  exi^iration  of 
their  term,  their  place  will  be  filled  by  others. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star,  after  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  population,  has  shewn  that  there  are  now  at  least 
a  million  of  able-bodied  men  ready  to  meet  the  call  of  their 
country.  All  these  have  been  placed  by  Congress  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  by  the  Conscription  Act.  The 
general  and  growing  determination  both  among  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  put  down  the  rebellion  has  led  the  North 
generally  to  approve  of  this  act,  and  forbids  the  idea  that 
it  will,  except  in  a  few  places,  for  a  few  moments  be  re- 
sisted. Mr  Lincoln  may  therefore  now  be  said  to  have  a 
million  of  men  at  his  command,  in  addition  to  those  now  in 
the  field. 
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Coricfress  has  further  placed  at  the  command  of  the  Govern- 
ment abundant  supplies  of  money. 

Though  gold  is  at  145,  this  is  the  effect  of  the  demand  for 
it  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  loans  and  for  foreign 
trade  ;  but  the  credit  of  Government  is  so  good  that  its  paper 
will  now  buy  almost  all  articles  of  home  production  as  cheaply 
as  gold  could  before  the  war.  So  long  as  a  man  can  buy 
food  and  clothing  as  cheaply  for  Government  paper  as  he  did 
two  years  ago  for  gold,  the  Government  will  certainly  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  loans,  and  to  meet  its  necessary 
expenditure. 

Prices  prove  that  food  is  j)lentiful,  their  last  grain  crop 
was  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  plethora  of  grain. 
Their  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  British-built  priviiteers,  is  still  active ;  and  their  cotton 
manufactures,  even  in  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  are  not,  like  ours, 
suspended.  These  large  resources,  with  the  ever-growing 
decision  in  the  body  of  the  people  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
have  led  to  a  very  general  expectation  in  the  North  that  the 
slaveholders  cannot  much  further  prolong  the  contest. 

The  repeated  declarations  of  slaveholders,  that  they  will 
force  the  Yankees  to  yield  to  their  prowess,  are  not  much  to 
be  trusted.  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  will  not  easily  inspire  in 
onlookers  the  confidence  in  his  success  which  he  himself 
has  often  expressed.  The  language  of  hope  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  faltering  adherents,  and  to  sustain 
his  credit  abroad.  He  must  not  be  seen  to  tremble,  or  Con- 
federate vessels  of  war  would  not  be  so  readily  built  in 
Liverpool,  nor  Confederate  loans  be  so  popular  in  London. 
If  words  of  submission  once  begin  to  trickle  through  the 
embankments  of  the  rebellion,  they  will  soon  swell  into  a 
flood  which  will  deluge  the  Confederacy.  Wisely,  then,  does 
Mr  Jefferson  Davis  imprison  his  own  fears,  while  he  im- 
poses the  silence  of  death   upon  journalists.     But  then  the 
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despotism  which  shuls  up  men's  words,  and  chains  their 
very  thoughts,  prevents  ns  from  attaching  much  value  to 
those  boasts  of  unanimity  in  the  people,  which  may  be  com- 
pletely delusive. 

A  military  despotism,  when  it  once  gives  way,  breaks  down 
very  fast.  Desertions  multiply  ;  insurrections  succeed  each 
other  with  increasing  force ;  the  troops  become  impatient  of 
interminable  hardships ;  conscription  becomes  impossible, 
and  then  the  masses  of  the  people  may  dictate  to  their  lead- 
ers what  they  please. 

A  conscript  lately  said,  when  lying  ill  in  a  Confederate 
hospital,  "  I  would  die  in  peace  if  I  could  once  more  see  my 
wife,  and  see  all  the  officers  of  my  regiment  hung."  If 
100,000  men  should  get  the  feeling  of  that  one,  the  officers 
could  do  little  against  it.  Even  now  we  are  assured  by 
General  Neal  Dow  that  it  is  common  for  Confederate  soldiers 
to  say,  "  This  is  the  rich  man's  war,  but  the  poor  man's 
fight."  In  other  words,  poor  men  meet  the  hardships,  and 
the  rich  men  get  the  advantages.  That  view  will  grow,  be- 
cause it  is  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expectations  of  the  Federals  are 
becoming  daily  more  hopeful. 

The  Government,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
without  funds,  or  soldiers,  or  military  organisation,  is  now, 
after  two  years  of  warfare,  provided  with  all  these  ;  and  the 
whole  nation,  excepting  a  few  men  of  little  influence,  full  of 
hope  that  the  rebellion  will  be  suppressed.  Many  Europeans 
have  expressed  their  belief  that  the  South  must  secure  its 
independence  ;  but  various  circumstances  diminish  the  value 
of  their  opinion.  Often  no  reasons  at  all  are  alleged  for  it, 
one  man  seeming  to  take  it  from  another  ;  and  sometimes  the 
insufficient  reasons  adduced  to  support  it  make  us  suspect 
that  it  "must  be  erroneous.     In  some  cases,  the  interests  of 
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those  who  publish  it  are  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of 
the  South ;  and  often  those  who  express  their  belief  that  the 
South  will  prevail,  at  the  same  time  avow  their  hearty  wish 
that  it  may. 

Against  these  European  authorities  we  must  set  the  gene- 
ral belief  in  the  United  States  that  the  rebels  must,  sooner 
or  later,  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Government.  I  wUl 
here  subjoin  some  extracts  which  may  illustrate  this  fact : — 

"  There  is  an  almost  universal  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war  until  the  rebellion  is  subdued.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  North  as  to  their  ultimate  success  has  cer- 
tainly increased  of  late." — Correspondent  of  the  Guardian, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  24. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission,  held 
February  22,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Secretary  Chase, 
the  following  statements  were  made  : — "  The  country  is  worth 
saving,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  this  wicked  rebellion  shall  be  crushed  out." — 
Mr  George  Stuart,  President  of  the  Commission. 

"  This  war,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  terminate. 
When  ?  As  a  Christian  man,  f  say  that  every  consideration 
of  national  interest,  national  honour,  and  national  safety, 
require  that  this  war  shall  be  prosecuted  until  the  last  vestige 
of  treason  is  swept  away ;  until  this  land  of  ours,  one  and 
indivisible,  shall  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 

peer  of  earth's"  mightiest  empires This  Government 

of  ours  must  be  maintained.  Our  nation  must  be  preserved. 
With  Christianity  and  patriotism  united,  all  will  be  well. 
This  nation  shall  be  preserved." — Governor  Pollock,  late 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  man  who  loves  the  Saviour  is  not  a  traitor,  but 
loyal.     Let  the  Government  and  people  turn  to  God,  then 
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put  forth  their  efforts,  and  we  will  succeed.  We  will  estab- 
lish this  Government ;  we  will  be  able  to  sustain  it.  Every- 
man who  works  for  Christ  will  work  for  his  country.  Every 
loyal  heart  will  be  more  loyal  and  more  energetic  in  sustain- 
ing this  Government,  because  we  can  see  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing the  institutions  which  support  and  distribute  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." — Major-General  Hoivard. 

"AVe  need  not  fear  the  end  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
truth  of  God,  the  sound  doctrines  of  our  Government,  and 
the  rights  of  man  are  concerned.  No  candid  Christian  mind 
can  look  at  this  contest  as  it  goes  on,  and  have  a  serious 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  issue." — Rev.  Br  Taylor. 

"  I  would  say  to  the  administration — There  are  men  writ- 
ing for  thousands  of  congregations,  week  after  week,  who 
hold  the  pen  with  confidence,  and  sympathy,  and  love  for  it ! 
Let  politicians  carp,  and  blame,  and  criticise,  and  vituperate, 
and  ridicule.  Around  thousands  of  family  altars  and  in 
thousands  of  sanctuaries  there  is  another  voice  of  pleading 
with  God  for  those  whom  God  hath  set  over  us.  There  is  a 
Christian  people  that  is  not  a  party,  that  is  not  a  policy,  that 
is  not  pledged  to  any  course  of  action — that  believes  in  God, 
submits  to  Government,  sustains  the  minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  is  slowly  rising — I  can  feel  it,  I  am  in  that 
centre  there  in  New  York — it  is  the  swelling  of  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  it  is  the  rising  of  a  Christian  purpose,  that 
is  forming  in  this  land  like  unto  that  which  saved  the 
land,  under  God,  in  Washington's  time.  It  is  faith, 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  faith  in  each  other, 
faith  in  God  !  It  has  not  spoken  yet.  You  have  not  heard 
it.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  the  day  ever  comes  when 
you  for  whom  we  pray,  with  whom  we  sympathise,  and 
whom  we  think  we  understand — have  ever  to  be  turned  back 
upon  a  new  foundation — if  ever  one  party  in  the  consti- 
tuency forsakes  you,  and  the  other  party  now  carping  tries 
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to  override  you,  there  is  the  great  heart  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  you  may  appeal,  there  is  the  strong  arm  of 
Christian  patriotism  which  you  may  invoke,  and  that  voice 
which  has  only  been  heard  in  tones  of  prayer  unto  God,  will 
roll  out  over  this  land  like  thunder-peal  on  thunder  !  That 
arm  which  has  only  been  lifted  in  prayer  to  God  will  wield 
the  sword  mightily,  until  it  shall  plant  you  the  rightful  ad- 
ministration upon  the  rightful  basis  of  the  constitution,  over 
a  thoroughly  renovated  and  restored  Union  !" — Rev.  Dr 
Bur  yea. 

"  We  have  men,  we  have  means,  we  have  spirit ;  don't  let 
us  have  to  say  that  we  failed  because  of  the  want  of  praying 
men.  If  we  fail  to  pray  to  Him,  who  is  all  powerful  and 
rules  nations,  we  shall  not  succeed.  While  we  fight  with  all 
our  valour,  and  all  our  strength,  we  must  remember  that  God 
disposes  in  all  these  things.  But  that  God  will  give  us  the 
victory  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  of  the  shining  of  those 
bright  lights,  provided  that  we  love,  and  fear,  and  obey 
Him."' — Rear-Admiral  Foote — "a  sailor  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  front  the  enemy."  * 

"I  believe  that  the  good  sense  and  the  ardent  affection, 
which  must  still  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people,  will  again  rally  us  all  around  the 
standard  of  our  country,  and  uphold  it  until  it  shall  be 

borne  in  triumph  to  final  victory The  prospect  is 

that  we  shall  carry  on  the  war,  and  crush  out  the  rebellion 
without  calling  upon  Europe  to  lend  us  a  single  dollar.  The 
plan  of  obtaining  peace,  that  I  am  in  favour  of,  is  by  crush- 
ing out  the  rebellion." — Governor  Morton  of  Indiana. 

"  Your  ancestors  fought  seven  years  to  acquire  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  principles  for  which  we  are  now  fighting 
are  worth  that  we,  at  least,  spend  half  that  time  for  their 
maintenance.  The  first  year  you  know  was  spent  in  experi- 
■'!■  Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia,  March  14,  1863. 
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meriting,  in  illusions,  in  false  hopes  ;  the  second  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  gather  our  forces ;  and  the  third,  I  think,  will 
be  sufficient  to  draw  the  iron  band  so  closely  round  secession- 
ism  as  to  strangle  it." — General  Sigel. 

"No  anniversary  could  have  been  found  more  fitting  to 
renew  your  pledges,  that  there  shall  be  no  wavering  in  your 
support  of  the  Government,  no  faltering  in  the  purpose  of 
the  North  to  maintain  undivided  and  free  to  all  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  nation  is 
moving  witli  a  resolute  purpose  ;  a  feeling  of  unconditional 
loyalty  is  rapidly  absorbing  all  varieties  of  opinion,  and  fus- 
ing all  party  distinctions  into  the  single  resolve  to  preserve 
our  national  unity  at  any  cost." — General  Fremont. 

"  I  am  a  Democrat  of  the  straitest  kind,  but  I  do  not  in- 
quire who  administers  the  government.  It  will  be  time  to 
inquire  that  when  this  rebellion  is  over.  We  want  men  tp- 
day  that  will  put  down  rebellion.  I  have  recently  heard  of 
a  conference  between  Lord  Lyons  and  some  individuals  who 
have  crawled  into  the  democratic  lion-skin.  For  pure 
rascality,  for  double -distilled  villany,  there  has  not  been  any- 
thing recorded,  since  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate,  as  infamous 
as  that.  I  am  told  they  are  Democrats.  They  connived 
with  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  government,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  country,  and  their  names  shall  stand 
high  in  the  roll  of  infamy.  These  men  are  afraid  that 
slavery  may  suffer.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  retain  the 
wild  game  in  a  country,  after  you  have  cleared  it  off,  as  to 
retain  slavery  after  the  war  of  revolution  has  passed  over  it. 
I  object  to  slavery,  as  I  should  object  to  having  a  powder 
house  in  New  York,  because  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  blow 
us  all  to  pieces." — Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 

"We  should  forget  all  partisanship,  bury  party  feelings 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  and  go  for  our  country, 
our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.     I  hail 
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these  loyal  leagues.  All  party  conflicts  dwarf  and  sink  down 
in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  events  which  are  upon  us. 
The  highest  duty  ever  committed  to  men  is  committed  to  us 
now  to  save  our  country,  to  preserve  the  life  of  our  nation. 
We  will  do  it.  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  the  triumph  of 
our  cause.  Amid  defect  and  darkness  I  have  had  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  that  this  people  would  stand  by  their  country.  I 
have  seen  more  enthusiasm  in  other  days,  but  we  have  now 
come  to  the  sober  second  thought.  It  is  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion, it  comes  from  trial,  and  it  will  live  and  last  and  carry 
us  gloriously  through." — Hon.  Henry  Wilson. 

"  Only  one  man  in  this  city  has  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
is  not  loyal.  (A  voice  '  Fernando  Wood.')  It  seems  to  me, 
fellow-citizens,  that  he  might  have  spared  his  breath,  for  I 
never  knew  that  any  one  suspected  that  gentleman  of  loyalty ; 
but  I  hope  the  occasion  of  the  hour  may  take  him  through 
the  square  in  which  we  stand,  that  he  may  see  the  thousands 
united  by  one  sentiment,  an  unshrinking  and  eternal  loyalty 
to  the  Government  which  their  fathers  made,  which  they 
have  received,  and  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  will  trans- 
mit to  their  children.  Stand  fast,  fellow-citizens,  by  the  flag 
which  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  precious  to  you.  Though 
it  should  cost  us  our  lives  they  shall  be  given,  and  the  war 
shall  go  on  until  that  flag  wave  on  every  spot  of  American 
soil." — Mr  George  William  Curtis.* 

Those  speeches  were  made  to  a  meeting  held  in  Union 
Square,  New  York,  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune,  thirty  thousand  jDersuns 
were  present.  But  on  April  20  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  in  Madison  Square  at  the  call  of 
the  Loyal  League,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Winfield 
Scott. "f"      Here  the   following   sentiments  were   uttered: — 

*  New  York  Tribune,  April  14. 
t  New  York  Times,  April  21. 
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"  Every  hour  of  the  long  and  terrible  conflict  has  raised  it 
in  importance.  We  must  persevere.  The  result  cannot  be 
doubtful.  The  resources  of  the  rebellion  are  nearly  ex- 
pended, while  our  own  prosperity  has  hardly  been  impaired. 
We  meet  to-day  without  reference  to  party,  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  one  another,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
till  right  shall  triumph.  Our  earnest  sympathies  embrace 
the  freemen  of  the  South,  who,  trained  in  the  school  of 
poverty,  are  now  compelled  by  tyrannical  power  to  fight  for 
results  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with  their  own  chances 
of  happiness.  Nor  are  we  deterred  from  rendering  a  loyal 
sujjport  to  the  Government  by  the  thought  that  the  war  will 
weaken  slavery,  or  even  work  its  overthrow.  Who  is  there 
to  deplore  the  probable  result  that  States,  where  labour  has 
been  despised,  should  come  to  own  the  true  nobility  of  the 
working  man  ?  " — Hon.  George  Bancroft. 

"  We  are  to-day  stronger  in  every  respect — stronger  in 
men,  in  money,  in  the  courage  of  loyal  hearts,  in  determina- 
tion of  purpose — than  we  were  the  day  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  We  shall  orow  stronger  until  the  contest  is  over.  Our 
Government  protects  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  it  is  engaged 
in  a  contest  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  so  long  as 
human  right,  human  liberty,  retain  their  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can heart,  we  shall  grow  stronger  by  the  contest  which  we 
wage  for  their  maintenance.  While  we  grow  stronger,  every 
breeze  that  comes  to  us  from  the  South  tells  of  famine,  and 
suffering,  and  exhaustion,  and  discouragement.  And  behind 
all  that,  there  are  loyal  hearts  there,  held  down  by  military 
power,  that  breathe  night  and  day  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  Union,  in  which  alone  they  can  have  any 
hope  for  the  future.  Silenced  as  these  loyal  voices  may  be, 
rely  upon  it,  when  we  once  crush  the  military  power  of  the 
Confederacy,  we  shall  have  an  easy  path  to  the  affections  of 
the  Southern  people.     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace  till  that  has 
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been  done.  While  this  contest  with  the  rebellion  lasts,  let 
us  hear  nothing  of  divisions  upon  the  main  point.  We  are 
to  have  the  Union  preserved.  We  are  to  have  the  American 
nation  still  existing  first  and  foremost  among  the  nations, 
none  of  its  stars  blotted  out,  none  of  its  glories  dimmed." — 
Hon.  Henry  Raymond. 

"  We  have  recovered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  a  large  portion  of  Tennessee,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Kentucky,  a  large  portion  of  Louisiana,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Virginia.  We  have  preserved  a  blockade  for  two 
years ;  and  I  have  entire  confidence  that  if  there  was  not  a 
blow  struck  for  twelve  months,  if  this  blockade  could  be 
strictly  preserved  for  twelve  months,  the  rebellion  would  be 
subdued.  And  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be.  This  contro- 
versy can  have  but  one  result.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can 
be  protracted  any  great  length  of  time,  if  we  are  a  united 
people,  and  to  be  a  united  people  we  must  discard  political 
considerations.  We  have  come  now  to  a  time  when,  by  the 
progress  of  our  arms,  slavery  is  overthrown.  That  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  conquest  of  those  States.  I  see 
nothing  to  discourage  any  patriot  in  the  effort  now  making 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Union  and  constitution  throughout  the  entire  limits 
of  the  Confederacy.  You  don't  hear  a  word  of  the  true  sen- 
timent of  the  South.  Jefferson  Davis  stands  over  them  with 
an  iron  heel  and  an  arbitrary  sway.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  there,  when  his  armed  forces 
are  overthrown,  will  unite  with  us  in  restoring  the  Union. 
I  have  seen  quite  recently  indications  of  a  disposition  to  over- 
turn his  power.  And  I  look  forward  to  the  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  the  authority  of  the  Government  shall  be  re- 
stored over  the  whole  United  States." — Hon.  John  Van 
Buren. 

"  We  shall  never  consent  that  more  than  one  nation  shall 
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exist  in  the  territory  of  tlie  United  States.  I  mean  to  co- 
operate with  the  Loyal  League,  to  convince  the  South  and  the 
world  that  the  war  for  our  national  existence  shall  never 
cease  until  we  obtain  absolute  and  final  conquest  over  physi- 
cal resistance." — Hon.  James  T.  Brady* 

"  I  join  with  my  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Union  everywhere 
in  warning  these  traitors  at  home,  that  when  we  have  crushed 
armed  treason  at  the  South,  and  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
our  Government  over  these  misguided  States,  (which,  under 
God,  we  shall  surely  do,)  we  will,  upon  our  return,  extermi- 
nate treason  at  the  North." — Oeneral  Milroy.-\- 

Mr  Chase  also  expressed,  in  a  speech  at  Boston,  his  opinion 
that  the  war  is  near  its  termination.  | 

The  most  influential  journals  agree  with  the  most  eminent 
citizens  in  their  anticipations  of  the  triumph  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. No  European  writers  can  be  more  confident  of  the 
triumph  of  the  slaveholder  than  they  are  of  his  defeat.  The 
London  Times  believes  that  the  South  must  prevail.  The 
New  York  Times  declares  that  it  cannot.  In  an  article 
headed,  "  The  Rebellion  Necessarily  a  Failure,"  that  journal 
writes  as  follows  : — "  Had  the  two  great  European  Powers 
joined  forces  against  us,  the  results  might  have  been  a  tem- 
porary relinquishment  of  some  portion  of  our  national  terri- 
tory. As  things  now  are,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  this 
than  there  is  of  its  submersion  under  the  Atlantic.  We  have 
the  power  to  subdue  this  rebellion  while  it  remains  single- 
handed,  and  shall  surely  do  it.  When  this  war  will  cease, 
we  do  not  venture  to  predict.  It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
without  foreign  interference,  it  never  can  cease  until  the 
national  flag  floats  undisturbed  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
Nothing  but  pure  desperation  keeps  up  the  struggle." § 
Other  journals  speak  in  the  same  tone. 

*  New  York  Times,  April  21, 1863.  f  Times,  April  28. 

X  Eveninrj  Standard,  Saturday,  May  16.         §  Daily  News,  May  7. 
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Mr  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  are  as  hoj^eful  as  these  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  speeches  I  have  quoted.  Of  Mr 
Lincoln,  Mr  Montgomery  Blair  said,  at  the  large  meeting  in 
Union  Square,  "You  have  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  God 
made  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistrate.  You 
must  support  him,  my  friends.  It  is  your  cause,  not  his." 
That  appeal  was  answered  by  three  cheers  for  the  President. 
Governor  Morton  of  Indiana  drew  from  the  crowd  similar 
applause,  when  he  said,  "  You  remember  what  bitter  opposi- 
tion was  waged  against  General  Washington  almost  through- 
out  the  war.  You  remember  the  complaints  which  they 
made  of  want  of  success  and  tardiness.  There  was  still  a 
confidence  that  took  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  his 
integrity  and  sound  judgment.  The  great  element  in  the 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  his  unimpeachable  integrity, 
and  I  congratulate  the  nation  that  we  have  for  our  President 
so  honest  and  upright  a  man."*  Mr  Lincoln  has  not  lost  any 
of  the  hope  which  he  has  frequently  expressed  in  the  triumph 
of  the  nation,  but  he  places  that  hope  on  God.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission, 
he  wrote,  February  22,  1863,  "Whatever  shall  tend  to  turn 
our  thoughts  from  the  unreasoning  and  uncharitable  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  jealousies,  incident  to  a  great  national 
trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  upon  the  vast,  strong, 
enduring  consequences  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are  to  re- 
sult from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reli- 
ance upon  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the 
right,  cannot  but  be  well  for  us  all."-f- 

The  Government  is  fuU  of  heart  and  hope. 

"  Its  sacrifices  have  not  exhausted  its  resources,  still  less 
its  perseverance  and  its  steadfastness.  The  protraction  of 
the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  its  confidence  in  the 

*  New  Yorh  Tribune,  April  14. 

+  Sunday  ScJiool  Times,  Philadelphia,  March  14. 
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definitive  success  of  its  efforts." — M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to 
M.  Mercer,  January  9,  1863.* 

Good  reason  had  the  French  minister  to  express  that  con- 
viction, for  on  February  6,  Mr  Seward  wrote  to  Mr  Dayton, 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  as  follows  : — 

"I  have  taken  the  President's  instructions,  and  I  now 
proceed  to  oive  you  his  ideas.  So  far  from  admitting  any 
laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondency,  the  Government 
has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vicissitudes 
with  unvarying  confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph 
of  the  national  cause.  Now  tue  find  no  occasion  to  abate 
that  confidence.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which 
the  insurgents  included  in  the  field  of  their  projected  slave- 
holding  dominion,  have  already  been  re-established  under 
the  flag  of  the  Union,  that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of 
North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  South  Carolina,  half  of  ]\Iis- 
sissippi,  and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in 
close  blockade  and  siege.  The  Government  has  not  the  least 
thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  confided 
to  it  by  the  nation  ;  and  if  it  had  any  such  thought  it  would 
have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  peace  proposed  at  the 
cost  of  dissolution  would  be  immediately,  universally,  and 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  American  people."i- 

These  brave  words,  which  will  live  in  history,  have  been 
justified  by  public  acts  which  have  since  occurred.  Before 
the  late  Congress  terminated  its  sittings,  both  Houses  passed 
joint  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — "That 
the  United  States  are  now  grappling  with  an  unprovoked 
and  wicked  rebellion,  Avhich  is  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
Eepublic,  that  it  may  build  a  new  power,  whose  corner-stone 
shall  be  slavery ;  that,  for  the  sujDpression  of  this  rebellion,  the 
*  Times,  February  26.  f  Times,  February  2G. 
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national  Government  is  now  employing  armies  and  fleets,  in 
full  faith  that  through  these  eiibrts  all  the  purposes  of  con- 
spirators and  rebels  will  be  crushed. 

"  That  the  United  States  regret  that  foreign  powers  have 
not  frankly  told  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  that  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  is  hopeless,  and  that  a  new  Govern- 
ment, with  slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  is  so  far  shocking  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  that  it  must  not  expect  welcome 
or  recognition  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

"  That  the  United  States,  confident  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  ....  and  awaiting  with  well  assured  trust  the  final 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  hereby  announce  that  the  war 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  according  to  the  humane  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  States,  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  the  cause  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God."  * 

The  deeds  of  the  American  Parliament  were  as  decided  as 
their  words.  For  before  the  Houses  separated  they  passed 
three  important  measures,  which  gave  the  Government  abund- 
ant power  to  carry  on  the  war  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress  in  December. 

By  the  first  they  gave  the  President  command  of  the 
militia  in  all  the  States,  with  the  right  to  fill  up  the  national 
armies  by  conscription ;  by  the  second  they  furnished  him 
with  abundant  supplies  of  money ;  and  by  the  third  they 
authorised  him  to  arrest  all  persons  suspected  of  treason, 
suspending  in  those  cases  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  No- 
thing could  more  thoroughly  prove  their  determination  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  nothing  more  demonstrate  their  con- 
fidence in  their  excellent  and  patriotic  President. 

Since  those  strong  measures  have  passed,  placing  the  men 
and  the  money  of  the  Republic  in  his  hands,  great  meetings 
have  been  held,  in  which  the  people  had  the  opportunity  of 

-"  Morning  Slav,  March  17. 
K 
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expressing  the  public  opinion  respecting  them.  That  opinion 
is  strongly  in  their  favour.  Traitorous  organisations  indeed 
exist  in  the  north-west,  such  as  that  of  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  formed  of  the  friends  of  the  slaveholders  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  towns,  according  to  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  working  men  have  formed  some 
associations  to  resist  the  conscription  ;  but  all  these  societies 
appear  to  be  feeble,  and  against  the  sense  of  the  nation. 
At  the  vast  meeting  in  Union  Square,  April  10,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  enthusiastically  passed  : — 

"  1.  That  the  feeling  of  loyal  America,  in  view  of  all  the 
dificulties  of  the  case,  has  deepened  into  the  firm  and  clear 
conviction  that  the  rebellion  can  he  crushed,  ought  to  he 
crusJied,  and  shall  he  crushed ;  and  that  the  last  Congress, 
in  placing  at  the  disjwscd  of  the  Executive,  without  stint,  the 
men,  money,  and  resources  of  the  nation,  was  the  true  ex- 
•ponent  of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  American  ])eople, 
and  of  their  unalterable  determination  to  p)reserve  uninv- 
paired  the  national  unity. 

"  2.  That  the  rebellion  tvas  not  organised  by  the  people  of 
the  South,  but  by  their  had  and  ambitious  leaders;  that 
the  object  of  those  leaders  is  to  establish  a  military  or  mon- 
archical Government,  in  ivhich  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  shall  he  sacrificed  to  the  inte- 
rests of  a  few  slaveholders ;  that,  with  this  intent,  slavery 
was  made  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy;  and,  in  the  remorseless  conscription  for  their  army, 
persons  holding  twenty  slaves  are  exempt;  while  the  non- 
slaveholders  are  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  tvar  intended 
to  impoverish  and  degrade  them.  That,  in  the  future 
results,  the  luar  for  the  Unioyi  will  be  one,  not  of  subjuga- 
tion but  deliverance ;  and  that,  as  regards  all  classes  in  the 
rebel  States,  excepting  only  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  our 
triumjyh  tvill  be  their  gain."* 

*  New  Yorh  Tribune,  April  14. 
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But  the  meeting  of  the  Loyal  League,  which  took  place 
in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  April  10,  was  a  still  more 
complete  demonstration  of  the  feeling  which  is  growing  and 
swelling  in  the  nation.  Not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  and,  besides  receiving  several 
stirring  speeches  with  hearty  cheers,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens,  on  May  27. 
The  object  of  these  loyal  leagues  is  thus  expressed  in  their 
pledge  : — "  We  pledge  ourselves  to  an  unconditional  loyalty 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  to  an  unwavering 
suj)port  of  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  to  spare 
no  endeavour  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  national  unity, 
both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundary.  The  primary 
object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind  together  all 
loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  common  iinion 
to  maintain  the  p)Oiuer,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  nation."* 

There  is  a  small  party  of  pro-slavery  Democrats,  who 
are  termed  by  the  indignant  nation  Copperheads,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  resemble,  by  their  treasonable  malig- 
nity, a  poisonous  serpent  which  is  so  called.  These  men, 
under  the  pretence  of  promoting  peace,  have  sought,  by 
foreign  intervention,  the  dismemberment  and  ruin  of  their 
country.  With  the  exception  of  this  traitorous  party,  which 
has  now  fallen  into  much  discredit,  all  classes  are  decided 
to  prosecute  the  war,  with  the  conviction  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  crush  out  the  rebellion.  Leading  men  who  are 
trusted  by  the  great  parties  with  which  they  have  acted, 
generals  and  admirals  who  know  the  forces  with  which  they 
have  to  contend,  mayors  of  cities  and  governors  of  States 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people, 
Democrats  who  were  once  pro-slavery  peace  men,  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  business  it  is  to 
examine  carefully  the  prospects  of  the  war,  and  Christian 
ministers,  who  can  speak  in  the  name  of  forty  thousand 
*  New  York  Tribune,  March  19. 
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churches,  who  are  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, — all  have 
uttered  the  same  conviction. 

Mr  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  are  firm  and  hopeful;  the 
Congress,  by  its  latest  words,  expressed  the  same  unfaltering 
decision ;  and  enormous  meetings  in  New  York  have,  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  must  electrify  the  whole  land,  deter- 
mined to  support  those  wise  and  energetic  acts  of  Congress, 
which,  to  save  the  nation,  have  placed  in  Mr  Lincoln's  hands 
the  power  of  an  autocratic  emperor. 

The  Americans  have  advantages  for  forming  their  opinions 
which  no  Europeans  can  possess.  They  know  better  than 
we  do  the  institutions  and  the  resources  of  the  slaveholders, 
the  area  over  which  the  rebellion  is  spread,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  have  to  subdue.  They  have  had 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  South  ;  they  have  been  connected 
with  it  by  business ;  they  know  how  many  Unionists  have 
taken  refuge  among  them,  and  how  many,  remaining  at 
home,  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  their  opinions  ;  they 
read  more  than  we  do  Southern  journals  ;  they  converse,  as 
we  cannot,  with  Southern  prisoners,  deserters,  and  refugees  ; 
they  have  more  detailed  information  respecting  the  food,  the 
finances,  the  arms  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and,  above  all,  they 
know  much  better  than  any  European  can  their  own  re- 
sources and  their  own  resolutions. 

With  all  these  facts  before  them,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rebels  are  now  maintaining,  with  great 
difficulty,  their  last  armies ;  that  they  have  few  or  no  re- 
cruits remaining  ;  and  that  two  or  three  Federal  victories 
will  force  the  stubbornest  to  yield  to  the  just  demands  of 
the  Government. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefer  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
American  people  to  the  views  of  some  half-informed  Euro- 
pean writers?  So  complete  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
those  who  have  both  the  best  means  of  investigating  facts, 
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and  the  most  powerful  motives  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth, 
may  well  make  us  think  it  probable  that  they  are  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  the  silence  which  the  des- 
potism of  the  Southern  Government  has  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  Confederacy,  there  creep  out  facts  which  war- 
rant the  hope  that  the  slaveless  majority  will  ere  long  return 
to  their  loyalty. 

Planters,  though  much  nrged  to  do  so,  have  not  sown  corn 
instead  of  cotton.  Supplies  from  the  North  have  ceased  in 
the  large  corn-growing  districts  of  the  Confederacy,  industry 
has  been  much  disturbed,  the  violent  seizure  of  produce  for 
the  use  of  the  armies  has  discouraged  both  producers  and 
traders,  and  food  has  become  so  scarce,  that  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  been  in  many  places  four  times  dearer  than  in 
ordinary  times. 

Bread  riots  have  accordingly  burst  out  in  Richmond, 
Atalanta,  Savannah,  and  other  places,  where  the  women  have 
plundered  the  shops  and  stores.  If  the  working  classes  have 
been  half  starved,  which  is  not  improbable,  they  have  borne 
their  hunger  in  silence,  for  negroes  may  not  complain.  The 
women  who  have  been  rendered  savage  by  suffering  are  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  slaveless  whites.  The  blame,  as 
is  usual  in  half-civilised  communities,  has  been  thrown  on 
speculators,  who  have  arrested  the  famine,  not  hastened  it ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  spoliation  of  their  property  will  only  be 
still  further  to  discourage  trade. 

Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  though  still  defying  their 
assailants,  have  been  rendered  nearly  useless.  Admiral 
Parragut,  who  gallantly  passed  the  lower  fortress,  has  been 
joined  by  fourteen  gunboats,  under  Admiral  Porter,  who 
have  passed  the  upper ;  and  there  united  to  keep  the  police 
of  the  intermediate  region,  including  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  so  that  the  supplies  of  corn  and  meat  from  Louisiana 
and  Texas  are  intercepted.     Add  to  which  that  the  area  over 
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which  the  war  rages  is  immense,  and  that  the  distances  along 
which  food  must  be  carried  to  the  Confederate  armies  are 
great ;  that  the  Southern  railroads  are  wearing  out,  and  that 
there  is  neither  iron  nor  skill  with  which  to  repair  them. 
The  troops,  therefore,  which  are  now  on  half  rations,  must 
expect  soon  to  be  reduced  to  scantier  fare,  and  scarcity  may 
soon  border  upon  famine. 

Besides  which,  the  war  itself  is  becoming  irksome  to  the 
slaveless  whites.  For  a  while  they  were  misled.  Slavery 
was  to  enrich  them  by  the  possession  of  cheap  slaves.  They 
were  lighting  for  independence — they  were  protecting  their 
homes  from  invasion.  One  of  them  was  equal  to  three 
Yankees,  who,  while  they  were  fierce  as  hyenas,  were  despic- 
able as  vermin.  Their  real  and  pretended  victories  crowned 
them  with  glory,  and  promised  them  peace.  But  now  that 
all  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  defeat,  hunger,  the  devasta- 
tion of  their  fields,  and  the  useless  slaughter  of  their  com- 
panions, have  dispelled  their  visions  of  speedy  success.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  and  to  say  that  this  is  the  rich  man's 
war  but  the  poor  man's  fight.  They  are  learning  that  they 
must  toil  and  die  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  rich ;  and 
the  conscription  law,  which  exempts  slaveholders  with 
twenty  slaves  from  military  service,  enabling  gentlemen  to 
enjoy  plenty  at  home,  while  they  are  sent  to  starve  on  half 
rations,  shiver  in  rags,  writhe  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  rot 
in  the  hospital,  is  increasing  that  conviction.  Unwarlike 
squatters,  who,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  expect  to 
be  dragged  from  their  homes  by  the  armed  cavalry,  abscond 
in  numbers,  and,  after  hiding  in  the  woods,  escape  by  night 
into  the  Federal  lines.*  Some,  hunted  by  the  horsemen,  are 
forced  into  a  detested  service ;  but  this  only  increases  the 
popular  irritation.  Insurrections  on  these  accounts  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  have  been  repressed  by  the  troops  • 
*  Daily  News. 
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but  if  the  eruption  at  the  skin  of  the  Confederacy  is  driven 
into  the  heart,  it  is  only  to  poison  the  whole  diseased  frame. 
A  military  discipline  which  shoots  down  any  deserter  at 
once  cannot  prevent  the  irrepressible  disgust  of  the  soldiers. 
Whole  regiments,  according  to  General  Neal  Dow,  have  laid 
down  their  arms ;  numerous  deserters  are  reported  every- 
where. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  more  menacing  to  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion that  disaffection  seem  to  be  catching  even  State 
authorities.  Confederate  credit  must  depend  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  several  States  to  discharge  the  obligation  of 
the  central  Government.  To  give  their  bonds  more  credit, 
the  Government  sought  from  each  State  a  separate  sanction 
of  them.  That  sanction  Georgia  has  refused,  holding  itself 
therefore  free  to  repudiate  the  Confederate  debt,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  Confederacy  ivhen  it  will.  It  has  been  equally 
unfriendly  to  the  Confederate  Government  in  another  import- 
ant point.  If  the  Confederates  are  to  obtain  any  great  suc- 
cesses, they  must  be  able  to  gather  from  all  the  States  an 
amount  of  force  which  may  overwhelm  a  Federal  force  at 
any  given  point.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Government  must 
have  command  of  the  force  of  all  the  rebel  States.  But  that 
is  now  withheld.  Georgia  denies  the  right  of  the  central 
Government  to  order  the  men  of  the  State  beyond  its  own 
frontiers ;  and  if  this  State  right  should  be  conceded,  it  will 
leave  the  Government  too  weak  to  meet  the  Federals  at  any 
point  where  they  may  mass  their  ever-growing  troops. 

On  two  of  these  dangers  to  the  Confederates,  their  want 
of  food  and  their  want  of  money,  we  have  recently  had  strong 
evidence. 

Mr  Davis,  an  able  and  experienced  man,  knowing  how 
much  every  word  of  his  would  be  canvassed  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  has  yet  felt  himself  compelled  to  lay  bare 
their  scarcity  of  food  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  The  very  unfavourable  season,  the  protracted  droughts  of 
last  year,  reduced  the  harvests  on  which  we  depend  far  below 
an  average  yield.  If  our  fields  should  now  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco  instead  of  grain  and 
live  stock,  the  consequences  may  prove  serious  if  not  dis- 
astrous. The  supply  of  meat  for  the  army  is  deficient. 
This  deficiency  is  only  temporary,  for  measures  have  been 
adopted  which  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  enable  us  to  restore 
the  full  rations,  but  that  ration  is  now  reduced  to  one-half 
the  usual  quantity  in  some  of  our  armies.  It  is  known  that 
the  supply  of  meat  throughout  the  country  is  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  all,  but  the  distances  are  so  great,  &c.,  &c., 
that  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  gather  full  supplies."  * 

Mr  Davis  here  discloses  that  some  of  his  armies  are  even 
now  starving  upon  half  rations  in  their  camps  ;  and  this 
want,  notwithstanding  the  expression  of  his  hope,  that  full 
rations  will  be  soon  restored,  is  likely  to  increase. 

"  The  whole  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  in  the  seven  rebel 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1860  were  3,137,226  cattle, 
10,024,998  swine.  But  the  Federals  having  control  of  five- 
eighths  of  the  supplies  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi  with  three- 
eighths  of  those  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina, 
the  number  of  these  animals  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates in  the  seven  States,  were  the  whole  number  as  great 
as  in  1860,  would  be  2,062,272  cattle,  6,610,618  swine.  But 
from  these  numbers  must  be  deducted  three-tenths,  because 
the  business  of  the  grazier  has  been  in  many  places  disturbed ; 
numbers  of  cattle  have  been  seized  as  beasts  of  burden  for 
the  armies,  and  the  vast  armies  in  the  field  have  needed  vast 
supplies.  Deduct  one-tenth  for  the  loss  of  working  force, 
neglect  of  business,  &c.,  and  two-tenths  for  supplies  furnished 
the  army,  and  the  remainder  would  be  1,443,595  cattle, 
4,627,435  swine." 

*  Address  of  President  Davis  to  the  Confederate  States. — Times,  May  2. 
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This  is  the  whole  supply  of  meat  for  G,24G,117  people 
in  the  seven  States.  "  The  scarcity  of  salt,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  curing  meat,  renders  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  supplies  which  are  in  the  Confederacy  utterly 
unavailable."  Salt  and  the  means  of  transport  are  dimin- 
ishinof,  while  the  raisins;  of  cattle  is  being  more  and  more 
disturbed  by  the  advance  of  the  Federals.  The  seven  States 
have  hitherto  received  large  supplies  from  the  three  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  cattle  and  swine  in 
these  were,  in  1860,  3,381,457  cattle,  3,160,612  swine,  a 
larger  number  of  cattle  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
seven  States,  and  a  number  of  swine  scarcely  less  than  theirs. 
Large  deductions  from  these  numbers  must  be  made,  because 
Arkansas  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  much 
of  Louisiana  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  but  the  supply 
which  was  sent  across  the  Mississippi  was  still  large.  That 
has  been  stopped.  Now  that  the  combined  Federal  fleet 
commands  the  river  from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson,  not  a 
drove  can  pass,  and  the  successes  both  of  Grant  and  Banks 
render  that  impossibility  more  complete.  How  Mr  Davis 
can  restore  full  rations  to  his  troops  it  is  hard  to  see.  Since 
they  have  been  half  starved  while  Texas  was  sending  them 
corn  and  meat,  they  must  suffer  still  more  now  that  they  are 
wholly  separated  from  it. 

We  have  next  the  following  important  testimony  respect- 
ing the  finances  of  the  Confederate  Government  : — 

"At  this  moment  the  Confederate  States,  no  less  or 
scarcely  less  than  the  Federal,  are  floating  swiftly  along  a 
current  which,  if  this  war  be  protracted  for  ten  months  more, 
vn\l  plunge  both  sections  alike  into  that  great  ocean  of  re- 
pudiation which  is  consciously  and  without  a  shudder  con- 
templated at  Washington,  but  towards  which  there  is  at 
least  great  repugnance  professed  at  Kichmond."  * 

*  Southern  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  May  8. 
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Of  this  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the 
North,  seen  by  him  through  a  Southern  medium  alone,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  and  that  he  is  not  the  bosom  friend 
of  Mr  Lincoln  or  Mr  Chase,  to  whom  they  impart  their  hopes 
or  their  fears,  is  certain.  His  expressed  predilections  in- 
capacitate him  from  judging  respecting  the  Government  at 
Washington,  but  he  is  able  to  speak  with  authority  respect- 
ing the  leaders  at  Richmond,  Living  among  them  on  terms 
of  friendship,  he  must  know  their  views.  If  he  expects  them 
to  repudiate  their  public  debt  in  ten  months,  it  must  be 
because  they  are  thinking  of  it.  They  profess,  he  says,  great 
repugnance  at  the  thought  of  it,  but  that  very  profession 
marks  that  they  regard  it  as  possible  ;  and  his  statement 
shews  that  it  is  already  being  talked  about.  Several  con- 
siderations concur  to  render  it  very  probable. 

The  debt  will  in  ten  months,  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure, be  so  large  that  to  liquidate  it  would  swallow  up 
nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  Cotton  States.  A  sponge 
would  wipe  out  all,  and  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  knows  how  to 
use  the  sponge.  Mississippi  has  already  repudiated  its  public 
debt,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  repudiation.  "  The  anti-bond 
agitation  in  Mississippi  raged  for  seven  years.  He  was  the 
anti-bond  candidate,  or  the  anti-bond  orator  at  every  election, 
and  Avent  into  Pierce's  Cabinet  with  all  its  honours  blushing 
on  his  brow."  *  "  At  the  State  Convention  in  Nashville," 
says  Mr  Brownlow,  that  nominated  John  Netherland  for 
governor  against  Isham  Harris  four  years  ago,  "  I  heard 
Henry  Foote,  now  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress,  denounce 
Jefferson  Davis  before  as  large  an  audience  as  could  be 
crowded  into  the  capitol,  as  a  repudiator  and  a  disunionist ; 
and  he  boasted  of  having  beaten  Davis  for  governor  before 
the  real  people  of  j\Iississippi  upon  these  two  issues.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  Reuben  Davis  were  both  repudiators."  f 

*  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  May  2. 
+  G.  W.  Brownlow,  Mornincj  f>tar. 
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The  inducements  to  repudiate  the  public  debt  will  be  at 
the  end  of  ten  months  fully  as  strong  as  those  which  governed 
him  in  Mississippi.  Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  the  whole 
question  may  be  beyond  his  control.  For  the  Confederate 
Government  having  no  other  income  than  that  which  the 
independent  and  sovereign  States  choose  to  bestow  upon  it, 
the  payment  of  its  bonds  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
several  States.  Each  State  may  or  may  not  choose  to  pay 
them.  Each  may  therefore  now  increase  the  credit  of  the 
Government  by  endorsing  them,  or  diminish  its  credit  by 
refusing  to  endorse  them.  To  endorse  them  would  be  to 
sliew  that  it  meant  to  share  in  the  payment  of  them  ;  to  re- 
fuse to  endorse  them  would  be  a  sign  that  it  does  not  mean 
to  pay.  This  sign  Georgia  has  given  by  its  Senate,  which 
has  refused  the  required  endorsement.  If  two  or  three  other 
States  follow  the  example,  the  credit  of  the  Confederate 
Government  in  foreign  countries  will  be  gone.  This  accounts 
for  the  talk  of  repudiation  at  Richmond,  which  again  increases 
the  danger  and  distress  of  the  Government.  For  with  re- 
pudiation before  their  eyes,  who  will  lend  it  money  ?  and 
without  any  other  money  than  paper,  which  is  become  almost 
worthless,  how  can  it  obtain  supplies  for  its  armies  ? 

Repudiation  at  the  end  of  ten  months  is  starvation  now, 
and  we  may  earnestly  hope  that  throughout  the  South  thou- 
sands may  echo  the  words  of  the  Times  correspondent : — 
"  At  this  moment  (March  23)  the  Confederate  States  are 
floating  along  a  current  which,  if  this  war  be  protracted  for 
ten  months  more,  will  plunge  them  into  the  great  ocean  of 
repudiation,  towards  which  there  is  great  repugnance  pro- 
fessed at  Richmond."  * 

But  the  want  of  men  is  still  more  menacing  than  that  of 
food  or  money.  The  whole  population  of  the  eleven  revolted 
States,  in  1860,  was  5,581,747,  of  whom  certainly  not  more 
*  Times,  May  8. 
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than  one  million  were  able-bodied  men.  Of  these,  numbers 
have  been  disabled. 

The  Southern  correspondent  of  the  Times,  a  friend  of 
the  slaveholders,  and  familiar  with  their  leaders,  must  know 
from  official  sources  their  losses  in  battle,  and  would  cer- 
tainly diminish,  rather  than  exaggerate  them.  Writing  from 
Richmond,  March  21,  as  their  earnest  partisan,  eager  to 
secure  European  intervention  in  their  behalf,  he  says, 
"  Death  has  claimed  for  his  own,  since  this  war  commenced, 
nearly  half  a  million  Federals,  and  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  opponents."  * 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  he  has  exaggerated 
the  losses  of  the  Federals  ;  but  his  figures  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  correct  respecting  the  Confederates.  Now,  two 
hundred  thousand  deaths  in  their  armies,  certainly  represent, 
at  least,  five  hundred  thousand  disabled  ;  for  in  every  battle 
the  severely  wounded  bear,  to  the  killed,  more  than  the 
ratio  of  three  to  two.  If  so,  they  cannot  muster  now  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men.  From  these, 
we  must  further  subtract  one-third ;  for  the  white  pof)u]a- 
tion  in  the  three  trans-Mississippi  States,  was,  in  1860, 
1,121,887,  and  that  of  Tennessee  was  834,063.  But  the 
three  Western  States  are  now  cut  off  from  the  eight  east  of 
the  river,  and  Tennessee  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Federals.  A  population,  therefore,  amounting  to  1,955,950, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  insurgent  white  popula- 
tion, which  is  5,581,747,  is  now  cut  off  from  the  rebellion, 
and  their  quotas,  equalling  one-third,  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  number  of  men  available  for  military  service.  If 
we  subtract,  therefore,  160,000  men  from  the  500,000  who 
alone  can  now  sustain  the  rebellion,  there  remain  only 
340,000  upon  whom  the  leaders  can  count.  If  these  are 
already  in  the  field,  they  must  be  the  last  armies  which  the 

*  Times,  May  12. 
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rebellion  can  produce.      The    Times,   therefore,  says  with 
reason,  "  The  South  suffer  everything  short  of  famine.  .  .  , 
Their  railways  are  getting  out  of  order  for  want  of  metal ; 
their    corn-growing  districts    are    those  which    the    enemy 

occupies  or    threatens They   count    200,000   losses, 

which  they  cannot  repair."  *  Of  their  300,000  soldiers, 
many  who  have  been  torn  from  their  homes,  hunted  in  the 
woods,  and  compelled  to  enlist,  who  are  starved  upon  half 
rations,  and  either  not  paid  at  all  or  paid  in  paper,  which  is 
worthless,  who  know  that  their  families  are  starving,  and 
their  cause  hopeless,  while  they  have  to  meet  troops  who 
are  becoming  every  day  more  eager  for  battle, — must  be 
anxious  to  desert.  Let  the  reader  weigh  the  following 
testimonies : — "  Large  numbers  of  the  people  have  fled 
within  our  lines  for  protection.  They  fly  to  us  from  the 
conscription,  which  now  includes  all  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  years  of  age.  While  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
they  conceal  themselves  in  the  forest.  They  are  seized  at 
their  homes,  or  wherever  they  can  be  found,  by  squads  of 
rebel  horsemen,  who  take  every  man  whom  they  find,  except 
such  as  are  owners  of  six  slaves.  This  has  excited  several 
regiments  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  dispersed.  They  declare  that  this  is  a  rich  man's 
war,  but  a  poor  man's  fight."*  So  they  are  thinking  in  South 
Georgia :  and  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  according  to  a  Geor- 
gian gentleman,  who  is  "  intelligent  and  reliable,"  the  dis- 
content of  the  soldiers  is  not  less  formidable.-f- 

All  these  facts  must  act  upon  the  people  of  the  insurgent 
States.  The  slaveholders  may  be  as  determined  as  ever, 
because  they  have  staked  everything  upon  the  success  of  the 
rebellion  ;  but  not  so  the  slaveless  majority,  who  out-num- 
ber them  four  to  one.     The  same  important  witness  from 

*  Times,  May  12.       t  General  Neal  Dow,  Pensacola,  December  28, 1S62. 
X  New  York  Correspondent,  Morning  Star,  May  5. 
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Georgia  says  that  the  Northerners  "  can  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  gloom  and  discouragement  which  en- 
velopes the  people  of  the  Southern  States."  "  Despair 
seems,"  he  says,  "  to  have  seized  upon  them  ;  and  they  await 
the  development  of  the  future  with  gloomy  apprehension."* 
The  correspondent  of  the  Thnes  uses  still  stronger  language. 
Appealing  to  the  European  powers  to  interpose,  he  says  : — 
"  Could  they  only  witness  the  misery  which  is  from  every 
acre  of  this  continent  crying  aloud  to  Heaven,"  they  would 
not  "  permit  humanity  to  be  outraged  by  a  continuance  of 
such  excess  of  anguish  as  has  visited  no  nation  since  the 
sword  first  leaped  from  its  scabbard."  i* 

But  the  most  valuable  testimony  which  I  have  met  with 
on  this  point  is  that  of  Mr  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy.  He  is  so  famous  for  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  slavery,  and  was  so  much  trusted  by  the  slave- 
holders, that  they  chose  him  for  their  Vice-President.  His 
sj)eeclies  shew  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability ;  and  Mr 
Bradford,  of  Delaware,  himself  a  good  speaker,  termed  him 
lately,  at  a  vast  meeting  in  Baltimore,  "  the  foremost  man  in 
the  whole  Southern  Confederacy,  a  man  of  profound  intel- 
lect, the  leading  intellect  of  the  Southern  rebels.  "|  Mr 
Stephens  has,  for  the  last  few  months,  done  nothing  in  sup- 
port of  the  rebellion.  When  the  question  was  debated  in 
Georgia,  whether  the  State  should  endorse  the  bonds  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  should  not ; 
and  as  a  friend  of  his,  lately  come  from  Georgia,  reported  in 
New  York — "  He  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Confede- 
rate experiment  is  a  failure,  and  that  all  hopes  of  its  ulti- 
mate success  have  long  since  vanished." ^ 

No  man  can  know  the  probabilities  of  the  case  better  than 
he.     He  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 

*  Morning  Star,  May  5.  f  Times,  May  8. 

X  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  April  24.        §  Morning  Star,  May  5. 
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lion,  and  with  the  resources  which  they  can  command.  He 
has  helped  to  form  their  constitution,  has  been  consulted  in 
their  measures,  has  seen  the  working  of  the  conscription,  has 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  people  ;  and,  instead  of  concluding, 
with  some  of  our  leading  men,  that  the  Confederates  cannot 
be  subdued,  he  declares  that  they  cannot  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. But,  unless  God  in  mercy  interpose,  the  end 
thus  foreseen  by  Mr  Stephens  is  not  likely  to  come  peace- 
ably. The  Times'  correspondent,  who  is  living  among  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  so  identifies  himself  with  them, 
that  he  writes,  "  Three  short  months  will  carry  us  through 
this  push,"  announces,  with  almost  oflScial  authority,  what 
we  have  to  expect  from  them  : — "  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction,  that  every  day  of  continued  strife  increases 
the  probability  of  the  abandonment  of  all  usages  of  civilised 
warfare ;  that  the  utter  want  of  faith  in  Federal  honour  is 
inducing  many  calm  and  temperate  men  to  advocate  the 
most  desperate  and  bloody  style  of  warfare,  as  the  true  policy 
of  the  South  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  miseries  which 
Mr  Sumner  and  his  fellows  have  brought  upon  this  conti- 
nent, it  is  hut  too  probable  that  they  will  necessitate  such 
measures  as  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  combatants, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  refusal  to  take  any  prisoners."* 

The  humane  endeavours  of  Mr  Sumner  to  free  the 
negroes,  and  to  set  labour  free  throughout  the  Union  will, 
as  the  correspondent  thinks,  lead  the  slaveholders  to  refuse 
all  quarter  to  those,  whether  white  or  black,  who  take  arms 
to  put  down  their  rebellion.  From  the  orders  of  Mr  Jetfer- 
son  Davis,  and  from  the  murders  already  accomplished  by  his 
officers,  I  fear  that  the  correspondent  has  too  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  intentions  of  the  slaveholders.  Eather  than 
submit  to  their  lawful  Government,  or  renounce  their  tyranny, 
they  will  see  millions  pining  with  hunger,  will  cause  the 
*  Times,  May  12. 
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death  of  two  hundred  thousand  more  of  their  serfs,  will 
murder  their  prisoners,  and  exterminate  their  labourers ;  but 
possibly  the  power  may  be  wrenched  from  their  hands.  The 
national  Government,  supported  by  a  loyal  people,  is  deter- 
mined to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Pour  out  of  the  eleven  in- 
surgent States  are  nearly  out  of  their  grasp,  the  people  are 
beginning  to  resist  their  conscription,  the  soldiers  to  desert 
their  standards,  the  negroes  in  increasing  numbers  are  taking 
refuge  within  the  Federal  lines ;  and  their  resolution  to  give 
no  quarter  will  only  arm  both  the  soldiers  and  the  people  of 
the  North  with  a  resistless  determination  to  crush  such  im- 
placable barbarians.  Above  all,  God,  who  once  said  to  a 
man  as  proud  as  they  are,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose 
and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,"  knows  how  to  restrain  their  vio- 
lence, and  salvation  may  even  now  be  preparing  for  the  South 
from  a  quarter  of  which  they  think  not. 

Mr  Winter  of  Georgia  tells  us  that  he  believes  that  not 
one-half  the  people  of  the  South  support  the  rebellion.* 
Another  Southern  gentleman  writes,  "  This  accursed  attempt 
of  one  section  to  set  up  an  independent  Government  must 
sooner  or  later  fail."  f 

There  may  yet  be  many,  even  among  the  planters,  who 
hate  the  tyranny  of  their  leaders,  and  while  these  are  medi- 
tating the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who  support  the 
national  Government,  they  may  find  the  hook  in  their  nose 
and  the  bridle  in  their  lips.  Starving  women  who  have  cried 
out  for  bread  in  their  streets,  poor  men  who  have  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  forest  to  escape  their  conscriptions,  deserters 
who  are  dreading  to  be  shot  by  them,  peaceable  planters  who 
have  always  condemned  their  tyranny,  and  all  the  Unionists 
whom  their  despotism  has  silenced  but  not  subdued,  these 
only  want  powerful  leaders  to  eft'ect  a  new  revolution.  Per- 
haps those  leaders  are  at  hand. 

*  Daily  News,  February  10.  f  Morning  Star,  September  2. 
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Perhaps  the  army  itself,  including  its  best  leaders,  may 
become  disgusted  with  a  war  which  is  likely  to  degenerate 
into  disgraceful  butchery,  and,  hurling  the  enemies  of  their 
country  from  a  power  so  ill-gotten  and  so  ill-employed,  may 
call  wiser  and  better  men,  like  Mr  Stephens  and  his  friends, 
to  lead  back  again  the  repentant  South  to  loyalty  and  peace. 

By  agreeing  to  keep  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer  the  Con- 
federates recently  expressed  their  belief  that  God  determines 
the  course  of  events.  So  far  they  did  right.  Let  us  recall 
the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  the  providence  of  God,  "  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore, 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  To  a  Being  at 
once  almighty  and  omniscient,  nothing  is  too  great  to  be 
beyond  His  control,  nothing  too  minute  to  escape  His  notice. 
"  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand,  nor  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  V  A  painful 
chastisement  for  his  pride  had  taught  the  greatest  potentate 
of  his  day  that  salutary  lesson  which  public  men  may  well 
ponder  now.  All  these  events  have  come  and  will  go  accord- 
ing to  His  appointment ;  and  whether  the  rebels  shall  triumph 
over  the  Government,  or  the  Government  put  down  the  rebels, 
will  be  finally  settled  by  Him.  The  idea  that  He  always 
favours  the  heaviest  battalions  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  impious, 
because  He  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  can  give  the 
largest  armies  as  well  as  the  most  dauntless  spirit  to  whom  He 
will.  Without  a  second  mission  of  His  angel  who  slew  the 
chivalry  of  Assyria,  He  can  humble  the  chivalry  of  the  South. 
Climate  may  soon  decimate  the  most  spirited  force ;  com- 
manders may  soon  quarrel ;  or  fatal  discussions  break  out 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress.  Slight  accidents  may 
occasion  disastrous  defeats  ;  harvests  may  fail ;  insurrections 
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may  rage  ;  and  the  stoutest  insurgents  may  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  cease  from  doing  wrong.  In  these  and  a 
hundred  other  ways  may  the  Supreme  Euler  determine  the 
course  of  events  without  any  miraculous  interposition  ;  and 
the  devout  opinion  of  mankind,  that  He  does  determine  the 
changes  in  empires,  is  fully  justified  both  by  Scripture  and 
reason.  To  which  side,  then,  in  the  quarrel  may  we  believe 
that  He  gives  His  support  ? 

He  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word  the  eternal  principles 
of  His  government,  both  by  what  He  has  said  and  what  He 
has  done.  The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous;  hut  the  wicked 
and  him  that  loveth  violence  his  said  hateth.  For  the 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness.  For  thou  art  not  a 
God  that  hath  pleasure  in  zuickedness.  The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  in  thy  sight;  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 
Thou  shall  destroy  them  that  speak  lies ;  the  Lord  will  abhor 
the  bloody  and  deceitfid  man*  Those,  therefore,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  slaveholders  are  unjust  and  cruel  to  their 
country  and  to  their  slaves,  cannot  expect  that  He  will  bless 
their  struggle. 

When  they  fast  and  pray,  they  should  remember  what  He 
has  said  of  fasts  and  prayers  like  theirs — When  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands,  L  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  luhen 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear :  your  hands  are 
full  of  blood.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil ; 
learn  to  do  well;  seek  justice,  relieve  the  op2)ressed.f  Be- 
hold, ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  luith  the 
fist  of  wickedness.  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to 
onake  your  voice  to  he  heard  on  high.  Is  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  hands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  op>2Jressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?X  Then  said  the  Lord  iinto 
*  Psalm  xi.  5,  7,  v.  4-6.  f  Isa.  i.  15-17.  t  Isa.  Iviii.  4,  6. 
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me,  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their  good.  When  they  fast 
I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  .  .  .  but  I  will  consume  them  hy 
the  sword,  and  hy  the  famine,  and  hy  the  pestilence*  Men 
should  cease  to  sin,  or  their  prayers  become  abominable. 
If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
me."f*  Behold,  the  Lord's handis  not  shortened  that  it  can- 
not save;  neither  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear;  hut 
your  iniquities  have  separated  hetween  you  and  your  God, 
and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you  that  he  will  not 
hear.\  He  that  turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law, 
even  his  prayer  shall  he  ahomination.  §  While  the  Confe- 
derates maintain  a  wicked  rebellion,  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ate a  more  wicked  tyranny,  we  cannot  believe  that  God  will 
hear  their  prayers.  The  law  is  plain : — Let  every  soul  he 
suhjectunto  tlie  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  hut  of 
God ;  the  powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  poiuer  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemna- 
tion. II 

A  rebellion  of  six  millions  of  people,  who  are  seeking  their 
own  selfish  ends,  to  the  injury,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  eighteen 
millions  of  their  countrymen,  from  whom  they  have  suffered 
no  wrong,  is  an  unchristian  rebellion,  upon  which  the  bless- 
ing of  God  cannot  be  asked  without  impiety.  Such  prayers 
would  make  Him  an  accomplice  in  crime;  and  we  may  be- 
lieve that  He  will  punish  rather  than  reward  the  insult. 
How  He  regards  such  rebellion  He  has  shewn  in  the  case  of 
Absalom.  By  the  ambition  of  that  worthless  young  prince 
David  was  brought  into  much  greater  peril  than  that  which 
has  threatened  the  United  States.  The  insurgents  who 
drove  him  from  his  capital  were  counted  by  millions,  while 
his  own  followers  were  few.     His  case  appeared  so  desperate 

*  Jer.  xiv.  11,  12.  t  Psalm  Ix.  11,  18.  X  Isa.  lix.  1,  2. 

§  Pro.  xxviii.  9.  11  Eom.  xiii.  1,  2. 
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that  both  Ins  friends  and  foes  said,  "  There  is  no  help  for  him. 
in  God."  Yet  the  old  king,  not  trusting  to  his  own  courage, 
nor  to  the  valour  of  his  faithful  few,  thus  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Almighty,  "  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help, 
therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.  But 
those  that  seek  my  soul  to  destroy  it  shall  go  into  the  lower 
parts  of  tlie  earth  ;  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  they  shall 
be  a  portion  for  foxes."  *  The  event  fully  justified  his  hopes. 
A  vast  force,  under  the  command  of  Absalom,  pursued  him 
across  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim,  with  the  full  expectation 
that  he  would  be  overwhelmed.  But  God  gave  his  generals 
the  victory.  Twenty-thousand  rebels  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle  near  the  wood  of  Ephraim;  and  that  one  disaster, 
with  the  loss  of  Absalom,  brought  back  the  whole  nation  to 
its  duty.-h  God  has  not  changed  the  j)rinciples  of  His  go- 
vernment. 

Like  David,  the  Christians  of  the  United  States  may  ex- 
pect the  help  of  God,  because,  like  his,  their  cause  is  just ; 
and  because  they  are  seeking  his  help  in  the  same  spirit  of 
humble  dependence.  Mr  Lincoln,  in  requesting  the  loyal 
people  to  set  apart  the  80th  of  April  for  united  prayer,  used 
the  following  words  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  devoutly  re- 
cognising the  supreme  authority  and  just  government  of 
Almighty  God,  in  all  the  afiairs  of  men  and  nations, 
has,  by  a  resolution,  requested  the  President  to  desig- 
nate and  set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer  and  humilia- 
tion ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
men,  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  oven'uling  power  of 
God,  and  to  confess  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  humble 
sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  will 

lead  to  mercy  and  pardon it  behoves  us  to  humble 

*  Psalm  Ixiii.  7,  9.  +2  Sam.  xviii. 
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ourselves,  to  confess  our  national  sins,  and  pray  for  forgive- 
ness. Now,  therefore,  I  set  apart  Thursday,  the  SOtli  day 
of  April,  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  All  this  being  done  in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us 
then  rest  humbly  in  the  hope  authorised  by  the  Divine  teach- 
ings, that  the  united  cry  of  the  nation  will  be  answered  with 
blessings  no  less  than  the  pardon  of  our  national  sins,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  now  divided  and  suffering  country  to 
its  former  happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  Washington,  March  20."  * 

Some  millions  of  earnest  Christians  in  above  30,000 
Evangelical  Churches  have  doubtless  gladly  complied  with 
the  request  of  their  devout  President ;  and  having,  like 
David,  sought  the  help  of  God  against  an  unrighteous 
rebellion,  may  expect,  like  David,  to  triumph  through  His 
aid. 

*  New  York  Independent,  April  2. 
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EMANCIPATTOK 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
may  serve  me.  For  I  will  at  this  time  send  all  my  plague  upon  thine 
heart,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  people." — Exod.  ix.  13, 14. 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the 
needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor." — Psalm  Ixxii.  4. 

I.  The  Slave  System. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  lias  been  clone  by  the  oppressors 
of  the  negroes  to  debase  them,  many  of  them  appear,  by  the 
following  extracts,  to  deserve  our  esteem  as  well  as  pity : — 

"  Nobly  has  this  race  done  the  great  work  required  .... 
and  their  improvement  in  personal  appearance,  in  civilisation 
and  religion,  is  not  less  wonderful  than  their  increase  of 
population." 

"  The  African  seems  designed  by  the  Creator  for  a  slave  ; 
docile  and  humble,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  kindest  sensibili- 
ties,  generally  grateful    and    affectionate,   he  is    naturally 

social,  cheerful,  and  contented Under  the  civilising 

and  humane  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  are 
few  communities  of  any  race  or  colour  who  would  be  more 
shocked  or  distressed,  or  who  would  shudder  and  shrink  with 
greater  horror  and  dismay  from  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
human  suffering,  than  the  African  slaves  of  this  country." 
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"  I  am  describing  African  slavery  as  I  see  and  know  it  to 
exist,"  * 

"  By  nature,  they  are  the  most  affectionate  and  loyal  of  all 
races  beneath  the  sun."  "f 

"  How  perfectly  transformed,  how  greatly  elevated,  is  the 
condition  of  the  African  race  now  throughout  the  South,  as 
seen  when,  in  well-dressed  groups,  polite  in  manners  and  in- 
telligent in  their  views,  they  sit  down  by  thousands,  drink- 
ing in  Christ's  truth  on  the  Sabbath,  and  partaking  of  the 
emblems  of  His  dying  love  with  their  masters."  "  In  no 
Christian  country,  England  not  excepted,  is  there  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  labouring  people  that  are  intelligent  Chris- 
tians, able  to  speak  with  understanding  of  religious  doctrine 
and  duty,  while  in  no  land  but  England  can  so  large  a  class 
read  for  themselves  the  Word  of  God."  j 

"  When  some  speak  of  the  Southern  blacks  as  of  hordes 
of  savages,  or  troops  of  wild  beasts  ready  to  spread  devasta- 
tion and  death,  they  know  well  that  they  do  not  speak  the 
truth,  for  often  they  paint  these  same  blacks  as  angels, 
when  they  wish  to  show  how  happy  they  are,  and  as  model 
Christians,  when  they  wish  to  prove  that  slavery  is  the  best 
missionary  society.  A  very  great  proportion  of  them  profess 
piety;  and  it  is  this  which  explains  their  exemplary  conduct 
during  a  conflict  from  luhich  they  expect  their  emancipa- 
tion  On  the  whole,  these  oppressed  men  are  better 

than  their  oppressors.  They  experience  the  need  of  turning 
to  God,  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  consoler  of  the 
afflicted.  They  seek  heaven  the  more  because  they  possess 
nothing  on  earth.  They  are  humble  and  docile,  affectionate 
and  patient.  The  patience  with  which  they  are  waiting  for 
their  liberty  proves  that  they  are  fit  to  enjoy  it.  They  know 
well  that  the  present  strife  will  either  liberate  them  or  rivet 

*  General  R.  Call,  Rebellion  Records,  i..  Doc.  418,  421.         +  Palmer,  p.  9. 
+  Review  of  the  Law  of  Servitude,  35,  31 . 
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their  chains,  but  never  have  they  been  more  calm.  They 
are  content  to  wait  and  pray."  * 

In  the  revolted  States,  more  than  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  negroes,  many  of  whom  are  children  of  God  by  faith 
in  Christ,  are  owned  by  about  200,000  slaveholders.  Let  us 
see  what  the  power  is  which  the  law  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  each  one  of  these  over  the  Christian  men  and  women  whom 
he  calls  his  slaves. 

I  shall  place  before  the. reader  some  of  the  slave  laws,  in 
the  words  of  Judge  Stroud,  or  in  the  terms  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  shall  illustrate  them  by  a  few  facts.  These  will 
be  taken  chiefly  from  the  life  of  Mr  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Mr  Spurgeon,  "  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence and  regard;"  and  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  J. 
Aughey,  who  says  of  slavery,  "  My  observation  has  been 
extensive — embracing  eight  Slave  States — and  I  have  ob- 
served its  workings  during  eleven  years : " —  "f" 

II.  The  Relations  of  the  Slave  to  his  Master. 

In  the  Slave  States,  a  man  comes,  or  may  come,  into  the 
possession  of  another  man  by  sale,  as  a  horse  or  dog.  The 
buyer,  after  feeling  his  muscles,  examining  his  skin,  inspect- 
ing his  teeth,  and  making  him  run,  gives  so  many  dollars 
for  him  to  the  seller,  and  takes  him  home  as  he  would  a 
dog.  In  a  similar  manner  the  slaveholder  buys  women  and 
children.  Men  and  women  thus  bought  by  him  become  his 
property.  The  law  says,  "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  taken, 
reputed,  and  adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  personal  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever."  j 

"  In  this  light  it  is  plain  that  the  dominion  of  the  master 

*  Fisch,  46,  194. 

+  "  Experience  of  a  Slave  in  South  Carolina,"  by  John  Andrew  Jackson. 
"  The  Iron  Furnace,"  by  Eev.  J.  Aughey.     Philadelphia,  1863. 
:J:  Stroud,  35. 
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IS  as  unlimited,  as  is  that  which  is  tolerated  by  the  laws  of 
any  civilised  country  in  relation  to  brute  animals."  * 

"  The  master  may  sell  the  slave,  dispose  of  his  person,  his 
industry,  and  his  labour.  He  can  do  nothing,  nor  acquire 
anything,  but  what  must  belong  to  his  master."  f 

"The  end  (of  slavery)  is  the  profit  of  the  master,  his 
security,  and  the  public  safety.  The  subject  is  one  doomed 
in  his  own  person  and  his  posterity  to  live  without  know- 
ledge, and  without  the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own  ; 
and  to  toil  that  another  may  reap  the  fruits.  Such  services 
Tcan  only  be  expected  from  one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own  ; 
who  surrenders  his  will  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of 
another.  Such  obedience  is  the  consequence  only  of  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  body.  There  is  nothing  else 
which  can  operate  to  produce  the  effect.  The  power  of  the 
master  must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of  the 
slave  perfect.  This  discipline  belongs  to  the  state  of  slavery. 
They  cannot  be  disunited  without  abrogating  at  once  the 
rights  of  the  master  and  absolving  the  slave  from  his  sub- 
jection."  | 

Thus,  by  the  medium  of  so  many  dollars,  Christian  men 
and  women  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  slaveholder, 
his  chattels,  his  goods,  his  beasts,  his  machines.  Expected 
to  have  no  will  of  their  own,  they  are  to  live  for  him  as  his 
horse  does.  They  are  to  aim  at  no  success,  secure  no  inte- 
rests, acquire  no  property,  enjoy  no  rights,  but,  renouncing  all 
thought  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness,  they  are  to  do  the 
will  of  their  master,  for  whose  profit  and  pleasure  they  exist- 

This  being  in  the  Slave  States  generally  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  slaveholder  and  his  labourers,  it  has  led 
to  the  following  details  : — 

*  Stroud,  37. 

f  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Art.  35  ;  Stroud,  34. 

t  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1829;  Stroud,  33. 
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1.  "  The  master  may  determine  the  kind  and  degree  and 
time  of  labour  to  which  the  slave  shall  be  subjected/'  * 

There  is  a  law,  indeed,  in  South  Carolina  to  limit  the 
master's  right,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  many  owners  of  slaves,  and  others  who  have  the 
care  and  overseeing  of  slaves,  do  confine  them  so  closely  to 
hard  labour  that  they  have  not  sufficient  time  for  natural 
rest,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  owner  of  slaves, 
or  other  person  who  shall  have  the  care,  management,  or 
overseeing  of  slaves,  shall  work  or  put  any  such  slave  or 
slaves  to  labour,  mo7'e  than  fifteen  hours  in  twenty-four 
hours,  from  March  25  to  September  25,  or  more  than  four- 
teen hours  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  September  25  to  March 
25,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds.  "-[• 

According  to  a  statute  enacted  by  one  legislature,  ten 
hours  make  up  the  longest  space  out  of  twenty-four  hours, 
which  can  be  demanded  for  labour  from  convicted  felons, 
whose  punishment  was  designed  to  consist  chiefly  of  hard 
labour.  Yet  the  innocent  slave  of  South  Carolina,  under  a 
law  specially  enacted  for  his  protection,  may  be  subjected  to 
unremitting  toil  for  fifteen  hours  within  the  same  period  ! "  | 

As  men  and  women  are  the  slaveholder's  property,  and  he 
has  bought  them  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  can,  he  will, 
of  course,  extort  from  them  all  the  labour  which  is  possible 
without  injury  to  his  own  interests.  Christian  labourers,  men 
and  women,  may  be  worked  by  him  fourteen  hours  a  day,  till 
they  drop  with  fatigue,  without  any  remuneration  whatever. 

"  One  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  I  stood  on  the  Le\4e  at 
Baton  Kouge,  and  counted  twenty-seven  sugar  houses  in  full 
blast.  The  negroes  were  compelled  to  labour  eighteen  hours 
per  day,  and  were  not  permitted  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  dur- 
ing the  rolling  season."  § 

•  Stroud,  39.  t  Ibid.,  42.  t  Ibid.,  45.  §  Aughey,  242. 
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"  Mack  English  ordered  every  negro  to  pick  one  cwt.  of 
cotton  each  day,  which  was  ahnost  impossible  for  them  to 
do  ;  and  on  their  not  presenting  that  amount  at  the  machine 
he  gave  them  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  lashes  each,  so  that 
during  the  picking  season  the  place  was  filled  with  screams 
of  agony  every  evening."  * 

2.  "  The  master  may  supply  the  slave  with  such  food  and 
clothing  only,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  as  he  may 
think  proper  or  find  convenient."  i* 

He  can  starve  and  ill-treat  them  as  he  likes.  If  he 
chooses  to  give  them  coarse  and  insufficient  food  he  can  do 
so ;  he  can  clothe  them  in  filthy  rags,  lodge  them  in  mean 
hovels,  and  make  them  sleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  without 
bed-clothes,  as  an  ass  or  a  dog.  The  law  has  made  these 
Christian  men  and  women  his  chattels  "  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,"  and  they  have  no  rights  which  he  is 
bound  to  respect. 

Some  nugatory  laws,  which  pretend  to  prescribe  for  them 
sufficient  food  and  clothing,  such  as  that  which  orders  that 
he  shall  give  them  "  one  barrel  of  Indian  corn  or  the  equi- 
valent in  rice,  beans,  or  other  grain  every  month,"  only 
serve  more  distinctly  to  shew  that  they  are  like  his  horses, 
that  they  may  be  worked  as  hard  as  he  pleases,  and  have  a 
feed  of  corn  and  beans,  if  he  pleases,  before  they  lie  down  in 
their  stables.  I 

"  My  mistress's  expressed  opinion  was  this, '  Never  to  give 
the  niggers  any  meat ;  for  where  she  was  brought  up,  a  dry 
peck  of  corn,  and  a  pint  of  salt,  was  all  that  was  allowed  to 
niggers  per  week.'  My  master  did  as  she  said,  so  that  we 
were  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation."  § 

"  In  the  North  we  could  not  hope  to  keep  the  worst  and 
poorest  servant  for  a  single  day  in  the  wretched  discomfort 

*  Jackson,  12.  +  Stroud,  46. 

t  Stroud,  47.  §  Jackson,  20. 
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in  which  onr  negro  servants  are  forced  habitually  to  live.  * 
On  driving  through  my  neighbour's  ground  I  was  disgusted 
more  than  I  can  express  with  the  miserable  negro  huts  of 
her  people  ;  they  were  not  fit  to  shelter  cattle."  -f* 

3.  "  The  master  may  at  his  discretion  inflict  any  species  of 
punishment  upon  the  person  of  his  slave."  J 

There  are  indeed  inoperative  and  useless  laws  against  the 
murder  of  slaves.  "  The  evil  is  not  that  laws  are  wanting, 
but  that  they  cannot  be  enforced ;  not  that  they  sanction 
crime,  but  that  they  do  not  punish  it."  §  Even  this  state- 
ment of  Judge  Stroud  is  too  favourable  to  slaveholders, 
for  the  law  does  sanction  flogging  men  and  women  to  death. 

In  Tennessee  there  is  a  law  against  the  murder  of  slaves, 
but  it  declares : — "  This  act  shall  not  be  extended  to  any 
person  killing  any  slave  in  the  act  of  resistance  to  his  lau'ful 
owner  or  master,  or  any  slave  dying  under  moderate  correc- 
tion:' II 

So  the  constitution  of  Georgia  threatens  the  owner  with 
punishment  for  killing  his  slaves,  "unless  such  death  should 
happen  by  accident  in  giving  such  slave  moderate  cor'rec- 
tion."^\  These  laws  pretending  to  protect  the  slaves  do  in 
reality,  as  Judge  Stroud  has  shewn,  protect  their  murderers. 

In  Alabama  the  killing  of  a  slave,  "  by  cruel,  barbarous,  or 
inhuman  whipping  or  beating,"  is  deemed  murder,  "  unless 
in  self-defence,  or  in  the  use  of  so  much  force  as  is  neces- 
sary to  procure  obedience."  ** 

In  South  Carolina,  "  In  case  any  person  shall  wilfully  cut 
out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye,  castrate,  or  cruelly  scald, 
burn,  or  deprive  any  slave  of  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall 
inflict  any  other  cruel  punishment,  other  than  by  whipping,  or 
beating  with  a  horse-whip,  cow-skin,  switch,  or  small  stick, 
or  by  putting  irons  on,  or  confining  or  imprisoning  such 

*  Kemble,  80.  +  Ibid.,  317.  +  Stroud,  47.  §  Ibid.,  47. 

II  Ibid.,  55.  H  Ibid.,  6L  **  Ibid.,  65. 
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slave,  every  such  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds."  * 

Thus  in  South  Carolina  a  rich  man  may  whip  with  a  cow- 
hide, iron  and  imprison  Christian  men  and  women  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  by  law,  and  may  with  impunity  cut  out  the 
tongue  or  eye  of  any  labourer,  or  otherwise  mutilate  him  at 
the  moderate  cost  of  £100. 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  a  slaveholder  can, 
within  certain  limits,  which  also  he  can  pass  with  impunity, 
torture  his  slaves  by  law  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
Men  and  women,  from  whom  their  inalienable  rights  have 
been  stolen,  do  not  like  to  work  hard  without  wages  for  the 
profit  of  the  thief.  They  are  therefore  kept  to  it  by  his 
whip.  His  whip  drives  them  to  the  field,  extorts  from  them 
their  labour  while  there,  and  punishes  them  when  they  have 
done.  Should  they  displease  him,  he  may  further  load  them 
with  iron,  or  shut  them  up  in  a  dungeon,  or  inflict  upon 
them  any  other  torture — short  of  mutilation  or  murder — ' 
which  his  malice  may  invent. 

"  He  may,  if  he  likes,  flog  a  slave  to  death,  for  the  laws 
which  pretend  that  he  may  not  are  a  mere  pretence,  inas- 
much as  the  testimony  of  a  black  is  never  taken  against  a 
white,  and  upon  this  plantation  of  ours  the  overseer  is  the 
only  white  man."  -f^ 

"  The  poor  woman  Harriet  was  crying  bitterly.     Old  Kose 

informed  me  that  Mr  0 had  flogged  her  that  morning. 

At  dinner  Mr  0 said  he  had  flogged  her  for  answering 

him  impertinently.      For  this  Mr  0 said — '  I  gave  her 

a  good  lashing.  I  gave  it  to  Chloe,  too,  for  some  such  im- 
pudence.'" J      "Keturning  from  the  hospital,  I  was  accosted 

by   poor  old   Teresa.     Mr  0 had  ordered  her  to  be 

flogged  for  complaining  to  me."§  "  Louisa  had  been  severely 
flogged  by  Driver  Bran.  The  next  day  she  had  again  been 
»  Stroud,  66.  t  Kemble,  49.  J  Ibid.,  57,  58.  §  Ibid.,  148. 
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unable  to  complete  lier  work,  and  Bran  having  told  her  that 
he  would  tie  her  up  and  flog  her  if  she  did  not  get  it  done, 
she  had  run  into  the  swamp.  '  Tie  you  up,  Louisa  ;  what  is 
that?'  She  then  described  to  me  that  they  were  fastened 
up  by  their  wrists  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  their  feet  barely  touch- 
ing the  ground,  their  clothes  turned  over  their  heads,  and 
their  backs  scored  with  a  leather  thong.  I  turned  sick,  and 
my  blood  curdled  listening  to  these  details  from  the  slender 
young  lassie,  with  her  poor  piteous  face  and  pleading  voice. 
'  But  the  rattle-snakes ;  were  you  not  afraid  of  those  hor- 
rible creatures  ? '  '  Missis,'  said  the  poor  child,  '  me  no 
tink  of  dem — me  forget  all  'bout  dem  for  de  fretting.' 
*  Why  did  you  come  home  at  last  ? '  '0  missis,  me  starve 
with  hunger — me  most  dead  with  hunger  before  me  come 
back.'  'And  were  you  flogged?'  'No,  missis,  me  go  to 
hospital — me  almost  dead.'  I  am  getting  perfectly  savage 
over  these  doings,  and  really  think  I  should  consider  my  own 
throat,  and  those  of  my  children,  well  cut  if  some  night  the 
people  were  to  clear  off  scores  in  that  fashion."* 

Sometimes  labourers  a;re  whipped  for  the  amusement  of 
the  whites. 

"  Thomas  English  was  a  member  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel. 
He  had  just  bought  a  new  whip,  and  wished  to  try  it.  See- 
ing me  go  by,  he  told  me  to  bring  him  some  water.  I  got 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  I  brought  it  to  him,  he  said, 
'  You  have  been  too  slow  ;  pull  off  your  jacket,'  and  he  then 
whipped  me  till  the  blood  ran." -f- 

Some  are  whipped  upon  false  accusations.  "  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  saw  my  brother  Ephraim  tied  up  and  beaten  with 
fifty  lashes  before  his  own  wife  and  children,  because  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  having  stolen  a  yard  of  bagging. "| 

Sometimes  they  are  whij^ped  for  being  awkward.  The 
Eev.   Thomas   English  "  owned   a  slave,  whose  name  was 

*  Kcmblc,  221.  +  Jackson,  10.  J  Jackson,  32. 
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January^  who  could  not  pick  cotton  as  fast  as  the  other 
negroes.  For  this  reason  this  minister  of  religion  gave  him 
twenty-five  lashes  and  fifty  blows  with  the  paddle,  which  so 
frightened  him,  that  he  ran  away  into  the  woods.  But  he 
"was  caught,  and  again  whipped,  and  put  into  the  stocks,  and 
was  taken  out  every  other  morning,  and  received  twenty-five 
lashes  at  a  time,  and  was  then  put  to  work  with  a  lock  and 
chain  round  his  neck."  * 

Sometimes  a  nurse  is  punished  because  the  child  is  cross. 
"  Mr  English  gave  his  son,  Thomas  English,  a  slave  girl  as 
a  nurse  for  his  boy.  The  boy  was  very  cross,  and  his  mother 
asserted  that  the  girl  pinched  the  baby,  which  was  not  true. 
This  girl  was  continually  being  whipped  upon  that  false 
accusation,  and  ran  away  to  her  old  plantation.  But  the 
master  tied  a  rope  to  her  neck,  and  sent  her  back  to  his  son, 
who  ordered  two  flat  irons  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  and  made 
three  negroes — Frank,  Save,  and  Peter — hold  her  down. 
He  then  took  the  first  iron  and  pressed  it  to  her  body  on  the 
one  side,  and  when  he  removed  it,  the  skin  stuck  to  it.  He 
repeated  the  same  with  the  other  iron  on  the  other  side  of 
the  body.  The  old  master,  on  seeing  the  burns,  declared  she 
should  not  go  back  any  more."  f 

Sometimes  they  are  punished  from  revenge.  "  On  one 
occasion  there  were  a  hundred  negroes  to  be  sold,  and  James 
English  went  to  buy.  "  Among  the  negroes  to  be  bought 
was  one  Willis.  When  he  was  put  on  the  block,  James  Eng- 
lish began  to  bid.  Willis  jumped  down.  The  auctioneer 
said,  '  Why  do  you  jump  down,  you  rascal  ?'  'Because  that 
man  is  bidding  for  me.'  '  Why  do  you  not  want  him  to  bid 
for  you  ?'  '  'Cause  he 's  the  baddest  massa  between  this  and 
hell-fire."  James  English  bought  him.  He  fled  to  the 
woods,  but  hunger  compelled  him  to  return.  He  was  put  in 
irons,  hung  up,  and  received  a  hundred  lashes,  and  then 
*  Jackson,  11.  t  Jackson,  10. 
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twenty-five   laslies   every  other   morning   as  long  as   they 
thought  he  could  bear  it."* 

Some  are  punished  because  they  are  too  tired  to  work. 
"  James  English  was  a  member  of  Brick  Church.  I  worked 
on  his  plantation.  A  slave  named  Jack  was  taken  sick  while 
working.  His  master  saw  him  lying  down,  and  told  him  to 
go  on  working.  '  0  raassa,  I'm  so  sick."  'Get  up  imme- 
diately ;'  and  he  commenced  whipping  him.  As  soon  as  his 
master  was  off  that  field,  he  lay  down  again.  When  his 
master  returned,  he  began  to  whip  him  again ;  but  seeing  he 
could  not  get  up,  he  brought  a  tumbler  full  of  castor  oil, 
forced  him  to  drink  it,  and  then  said,  'Now,  get  up,  you 
rascal,  or  I  will  whip  you  ;'  and  made  him  continue  his  work. 
But  after  this  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  and,  upon  his  certificate, 
allowed  him  to  return  home."-}- 

"  Colonel  H ,  a  member  of  my  church,  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  ordered  a  boy,  who  he  supposed  was  feigning 
sickness,  to  the  whipping-post ;  but  that  he  had  not  advanced 
ten  steps  toward  it  when  he  fell  dead."  J 

Sometimes  they  are  whipped  to  frighten  the  other  slaves. 

"  Mrs  English  told  Barl  Quiney,  (the  overseer,)  that  he 
should  give  the  first  slave  that  he  took  up  to  whip  a  pretty 
good  hiding,  to  scare  the  whole  plantation.  Old  Peter,  the 
diiver,  had  moved  a  stake  which  Quiney  had  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Buri  Quiney  rode  up  to  him,  and  said,  '  Haul  off 
your  jacket;  how  dare  you  move  that  stake?'  and  cut  his 
back  with  a  lash,  in  which  wire  was  interwoven.  Old  Peter 
told  his  mistress.  The  next  morning,  Burl  Quiney  found 
him  lying  sick,  and  said,  '  Out  with  you.'  So  he  hauled 
him  out,  and  kicked  and  beat  him  all  the  way  to  the  field. 
When  he  got  him  there,  he  then  kicked  him  in  the  stomach 
several  times,  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
whip,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  gave  him  one  hundred  lashes. 
*  Jackson,  9.  f  Jackson,  9.  :3^  Auyhey,  239. 
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He  was  carried  home  on  a  mule  to  the  niggcr-house,  and 
died  three  days  after."* 

Sometimes  they  are  whipped  for  having  any  conjugal 
affection.  Adam  had  a  wife  in  a  neighbouring  plantation. 
"  My  master  bought  a  young  girl,  named  Jenny,  and  then 
ordered  Adam  to  leave  his  wife,  and  take  her.  Adam,  after 
having  some  hundreds  of  lashes  for  loving  his  wife,  at  last 
consented  ;  but  not  so  young  Jenny,  who  was  in  love  with 
me,  and  I  with  her.  She  was  at  last  compelled  to  obey  her 
master  by  the  bloody  cowhide.  My  master  served  nearly  all 
his  male  slaves  in  a  similar  manner.  Abraham  would  not 
give  up  his  wife.  My  master  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law's 
plantation,  Gamble  M'Farden,  who  ordered  him  not  to  go  to 
see  his  wife  any  more.  But  Abraham  loved  his  wife  too 
much  to  be  parted,  and  was  whipped  to  death  by  M'Far- 
den."-f-  "It  grated  harshly  on  my  ears  to  hear  a  human 
being  called  a  chattel ;  but  much  more,  a  week  after  this,  to 
hear  the  groans  of  two  such  chattels,  as  they  underwent  a 
severe  flagellation,  while  chained  to  the  whipping-post, 
because  they  had,  by  half  an  hour,  overstayed  their  time  with 
their  families  on  an  adjoining  plantation.''! 

Sometimes  they  are  whipped  to  death. 

Burl  Quincy  whipped  Peter  to  death.§  Mr  M'Farden 
whipped  Abraham  to  death.  ||  Mr  M'Farden  whipped  to 
death  the  sister  of  Mr  Jackson.^  Mr  Dunn  whipped  one  of 
his  negroes  to  death,  dug  a  hole  in  the  field,  and  threw  him 
in  like  a  dog.**  Mr  C,  of  Waterford,  Mississippi,  punished 
his  negroes  by  slitting  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  his  bowie- 
knife.  One  man  he  put  into  a  cotton-press,  and  turned  the 
screw  till  life  was  extinct.-f-j* 

"  Some  owners  have  a  fancy  for  maiming  their  slaves 

*  Jackson,  15-17.  +  Ibid.,  29.  t  Aughey,  237. 

§  Jackson,  17.  II   Ibid.,  29.  11  Ibid.,  8. 

**  Ibid.,  41.  +t  Aughey,  241. 
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some  brand  them,  some  pull  out  their  teeth,  some  shoot 
them  a  little  here  and  there.  They  do  all  this  on  their 
plantations,  where  nobody  comes  to  see."* 

If  a  negro,  rendered  desperate  by  hard  usage,  runs  away, 
he  is  hunted  by  hounds. 

"Such  advertisements  as  the  following  often  greet  the 
eye : — The  undersind  takes  this  method  of  mahking  it 
noan  that  he  has  got  a  pack  of  the  best  nigger  hounds  in 
the  South.  My  hounds  is  well  trand,  and  I  has  had  much 
experiance  a  huntin'  niggers,  having  follered  it  for  the  last 
fiften  year.  ]\Iy  raits  for  ketching  niggers,  10  dolls,  per 
hed,  ef  they's  found  in  the  beat  whar  thar  master  lives  ;  15 
dolls,  if  they's  found  in  the  county  ;  and  50  dolls,  if  they's 
tuck  out  of  the  county."  "  Every  night  the  woods  resound 
with  the  deep-mouthed  baying  of  the  bloodhounds."  Mr 
Aughey  "  heard  them  almost  every  night  for  years,  as  they 
hunted  down  the  fugitive  slaves." f 

"  One  morning,  as  my  master  was  going  to  whip  me  again, 
I  started  off  for  the  swamj),  and  he  set  five  dogs  after  me, 
and  said,  '  Su,  boy,  su,  boy,  catch  him.'  When  the  dogs 
came  level  with  me,  I  clapped  my  hands  also,  and  said,  Su, 
boy,  su,  boy,  catch  him ;  and  the  dogs  went  before  me,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight."  |  When  the  slave  is  caught,  if  he 
resists  his  captors,  he  may  be  shot. 

4.  "  Slaves  cannot  redeem  themselves,  nor  obtain  a  change 
of  masters,  though  cruel  treatment  may  have  rendered  such 
change  necessary  for  their  personal  safety."  || 

"  Such  a  regulation,  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  must  consider  indispensable  for  the 
slave's  protection.  What  a  mockery  it  must  be  to  pass  laws 
professedly  to  punish  the  master's  cruelty  to  his  slave,  if  the 
slave  is  still  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  same  master, 

♦  Kemble,  294.  +  Aughey,  243,  244,  1S4. 

+  Jackson,  "15.  §  Stroud,  p.  93. 
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exasperated  by  tlie  punishment  and  disgrace  wliicli  must 
ensue  from  conviction.* 

All  this  misery  the  law  allows  a  slaveholder  to  inflict 
upon  the  victims  of  his  malice  till  their  death.  They  can 
hope  for  no  earlier  relief.  The  slave  code  allows  them  no 
way  of  escape  against  their  master's  will.  They  must  groan 
and  weep  on  till  their  hearts  break,  and  till  they  are  thrown 
by  their  fellow  slaves  into  the  grave  like  dogs. 

5.  "  The  slave,  being  a  personal  chattel,  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  sold  at  the  will  of  his  master."-|- 

"  As  man,  he  must  be  alive  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  afiinity ;  as  man,  he  must  know  what  friendship  is  ;  as 
man,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  should  not  feel  an  attachment 
even  to  place ;  and,  as  man,  the  indulgence  of  these  feeliugs 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  his  happiness.  To  be 
torn  from  such  endearments,  without  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion, and  yet  live,  must  inflict  a  i^ang  agonising  beyond 
description."!  This  further  agony  every  brutal  owner  has 
legally  the  right  to  inflict,  by  selling  a  man  away  from  his 
wife  and  children.  The  Christian  labourer  may  love  his  wife, 
as  Christ  loved  the  church,  being  willing  to  give  his  life  for 
her.  Common  suffering  may  add  intensity  to  their  mutual 
affection  ;  and  this  aff'ection  may  be  the  very  reason  that  he 
is  placed  on  the  auction  block,  or  sold  to  the  slave-trader. 

6.  "  Slaves  can  make  no  contract." 

"  Slaves  have  no  legal  rights,  or  property  in  things,  real  or 
personal,  and  whatever  property  they  may  acquire  belongs, 
in  point  of  law,  to  their  masters." §  "  A  slave  cannot  even 
contract  matrimony ;  the  association  which  takes  place 
among  slaves,  and  is  called  marriage,  being  a  relation  which 
has  no  sanctity,  and  to  which  no  civil  rights  are  attached."  || 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  labourers  are  the  chattels 

*  Stroud,  95.  t  Ibid.,  81.  t  Ibid.,  81. 

§  Ibid.,  99,  74.  ||  Ibid.,  99,  74. 
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of  their  masters,  wlio  may  work  them,  starve  them,  debauch 
them,  or  torture  them,  without  their  husbands  and  fathers 
having  any  legal  right  to  defend  them.  Or  the  master  may 
sell  these  wives  and  daughters,  whenever  it  may  gratify  his 
malice  or  suit  liis  convenience  so  to  do. 

"  The  marriao;e  between  slaves  is  not  a  legal  contract,  and 
can  he  broken  at  the  will  of  the  otuner."  "  They  are  things, 
and  are  under  the  laws  governing  personal  property.  There 
are  no  remedies  for  adultery  on  either  side."  * 

Mr  English  forced  all  his  slaves  who  had  wives  on  any 
other  plantation  to  leave  them.  Mr  Jackson  was  tied  up, 
and  received  fifty  lashes  whenever  he  was  found  to  have 
visited  his  wife,  who  lived  a  mile  off ;  and  Abraham,  because 
he  would  not  give  up  his  wife,  was  sent  to  Mr  M'Farden, 
who  whipped  him  to  death.-l- 

7.  "A  slave  cannot  be  a  party  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
in  any  species  of  action  against  his  master,  no  matter  how 
atrocious  may  have  been  the  injury  whicli  he  has  received 
from  him."  I 

"A  slave  cannot  be  witness  in  the  case  of  a  white  man."§ 

"  A  slave  cannot  be  witness  against  a  white  person,  either 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause."  || 

"  The  testimony  of  a  coloured  person,  whether  bond  or 
free,  cannot  be  received  against  a  white  person."  IT 

This  law  renders  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  slave 
useless. 

In  some  States  the  law  forbids  the  master  to  work  his 
labourers  on  the  Lord's-day.  But  if  they  work  upon  that  day, 
as  they  often  do,  what  white  man  is  likely  to  know  it,  and 
how  can  it  be  proved  that  they  did  so  by  order  of  their  master? 

The  law  of  South  Carolina  inflicts  a  fine  upon  a  master 
who  works  his  labourers  more  than  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

•  Shaffner,  294.  t  Jackson,  21,  29.  J  Stroud,  92. 

§  Shaffiicr,  299.  ||  Stroud,  105.  %  Ibid.,  41. 
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But  no  wliite  man  can  watcli  the  slaves  on  any  property  from 
morning  to  night,  and  if  not,  how  can  the  offence  be  proved. 
There  are  similar  protective  laws  in  other  States,  but  IMr 
Baxter  says,  "  I  assert  fearlessly  that  these  poor  creatures  are 
worked  frequently  eighteen  hours  a  day,  driven  until  they 
can  hardly  stand,  and  rendered  de^^endent  on  all  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  overseers  so  brutalised  that  I  can  scarcely 
trust  myself  to  describe  them."* 

In  Louisiana  the  law,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  the  owner 
to  give  his  slaves  "  one  barrel  of  Indian  corn,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  in  rice,  beans,  or  other  grain,  every  month  ; " 
and  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  law  imposing  a  fine  upon 
any  one  who  neglects  to  allow  his  slaves  sufficient  clothing, 
covering,  or  food.  But  upon  this  law  Judge  Stroud  observes, 
"  As  the  slave  cannot  be  heard  as  a  witness,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  positive  proof  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  food 
can  be  obtained,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  act  the  master,  by 
his  oath,  may  '  exculpate  himself,'  a  matter  which  an  intrepid 
conscience  will  easily  compass."' -|- 

In  1848  a  complaint  was  made  against  the  owner  of 
twenty-one  slaves  for  not  supplying  them  with  sufficient  food 
and  clothing.  They  were  nearly  starved  ;  and  for  seventeen 
months  no  shoes  or  clothes  were  given  them.  But  as  their 
evidence  could  not  be  taken,  the  master  could  not  have  been 
convicted  unless  his  overseer,  contrary  to  almost  all  usage,  had 
given  testimony  against  him.+ 

The  wilful,  malicious,  and  premeditated  killing  of  a  slave 
is  by  law  a  capital  offence.  But  unless  a  white  man  is  able 
and  willing  to  prove  it,  which  must  very  rarely  happen,  the 
murderer  must  escape  conviction.  September  1,  1849. — 
"  A  negro  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped  with  switches. 
When  Souther  (the  owner)  became  fatigued  with  the  labour 
of  whipping,  he  called  upon  a  negro  man  of  his,  and  made 
*  Baxter,  22.  t  Stroud,  48,  49.  i  Ibid.,  49. 
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him  cob  Sara  with  a  shingle.  He  also  made  a  negro  -woman 
of  his  help  to  cob  him,  and,  after  cobbing  and  whijDping,  he 
applied  fire  to  the  body  of  his  slave,  his  back,  and  belly. 
He  then  caused  him  to  be  Avashed  down  with  hot  water,  in 
which  pods  of  red  pepper  had  been  steeped.  The  negro  was 
also  tied  to  a  log,  and  to  the  bed-post  with  ropes,  and  he  was 
kicked  and  stamped  by  Souther.  This  sort  of  punishment 
was  continued  and  repeated  until  the  negro  died  under  its 
infliction.  The  slave's  offences,  according  to  the  master's 
allegation,  were  getting  drunk,  and  dealing  with  two  white 
men,  who  were  present,  and  witnessed  the  horrible  trans- 
action. The  jury  found  the  master  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree."  *  This  crime  could  never  have  been  known 
unless  the  master  had  had  the  folly  to  let.  two  white  men 
witness  his  brutality ;  and  such  tortures  may  be  at  this  time 
daily  inflicted  in  all  the  Slave  States,  without  being  known 
by  any  but  the  trembling  slaves,  M'ho  must  not  reveal  them. 

By  this  law  a  slaveholder  can  conceal  any  crimes  against 
his  labourers,  because  it  forbids  them  to  give  any  evidence 
against  him.  There  are  few  whites  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  planters,  and  these  few  do  not  like  to  make  the  powerful 
oligarch  their  enemies  by  any  hostile  testimony.  Besides 
which,  a  slaveholder  who  means  to  commit  a  felony,  takes 
care  that  no  white  shall  see  it,  and  then  he  is  safe. 

If  he  works  his  labourers  sixteen  hours  a  day,  or  refuses 
to  give  them  the  legal  quantity  of  beans,  no  black  man  can 
speak  of  it,  and  no  white  man  can  know  it.  The  law  allows 
him  to  fasten  them  up,  to  cut  their  flesh  into  shreds,  to  steep 
their  wounds  in  brine  or  peppered  water,  and  even  to  flog 
them  to  death,  "  provided  it  be  a  moderate  correction ; ''  but 
if  he  should,  against  law,  cut  out  the  tongue  of  one,  dig  out 
the  eye  of  another,  or  flog,  beat,  burn,  and  kick  another  till 
he  dies,  he  may  do  these  things  Avith  perfect  imjjunity  ;  for 

*  Stroud,  57. 
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his  slaves,  the  only  witnesses,  are  forbidden  by  law  to  testify 
against  him. 

By  this  law  the  slaveholders  have  further  concealed  their 
crimes  from  the  world.  Any  slaveholder  may  be  guilty  of 
murder,  rape,  incest,  falsehood,  and  diabolic  cruelty,  without 
society  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  may  then  sparkle  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  London  or  Paris,  as  if  his  temper  were 
sweeter  than  his  lavender,  and  the  course  of  his  life  were 
smoother  and  more  spotless  than  his  kid  gloves. 

One  of  the  judges  of  New  Orleans,  after  giving  his  daughter 
an  excellent  education  at  New  York,  forced  her,  as  she  was 
his  slave,  to  live  with  him  there  in  incest.  When  she  escaped 
from  the  disgusting  tyrant  to  New  Orleans,  he  pursued  her, 
and  when  she  resisted  his  profligacy,  he  flogged  her  openly  in 
the  street  for  her  disobedience.  After  this  he  forced  her  to 
marry  a  negro,  selecting  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  one  who 
was  loathsome  to  her,  then  forced  her  back  again  into  incest 
and  adultery;  and  finally,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Com- 
modore Farragut,  left  her,  by  his  flight  from  the  place,  to  beg 
her  bread  of  General  Butler.  The  most  monstrous  acts  of 
lust  and  cruelty  committed  by  a  planter  of  that  stamp  remain 
unrevealed,  because  none  of  his  labourers  may  whisper  a  word 
about  them,  and  he  may  still  charm  the  best  society  in  New 
York  or  in  London  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit.  And  if  half  the  two  hundred  thousand 
slaveholders  are  as  worthless  as  that  New  Orleans  judge,  the 
world  cannot  know  it,  because  the  only  witnesses  of  their 
crimes  are  struck  dumb  by  the  infamous  legislation  under 
which  they  live. 

8.  "  The  benefits  of  education  are  withheld  from  a 
slave."  * 

The  law  in  South  Carolina  is  as  follows  : — "  Whereas  the 
having  of  slaves  taught  to  write  may  be  attended  with 
*  Stroud,  133. 
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great  inconvenience,  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  who 
shall  hereafter  teach  any  slave  to  write  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds."* 

"  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  teach  any  slave  to  read  or 
write,  or  cause  or  procure  any  slave  to  be  taught  to  read  or 
write,  such  a  person,  if  a  free  white  person,  shall  for  every 
such  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  Virginia,  "  if  a  white  person  assemble  with  negroes  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them  to  read  or  write  he  shall  be 
confined  to  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars."  -f*  In  Georgia,  the  white  who 
teaches  a  slave  to  read  or  write  may  be  fined  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  |     Other  States  have  passed  similar  laws. 

In  some  of  the  States,  too,  it  is  penal  to  learn  to  read.  In 
South  Carolina,  if  any  number  of  slaves  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  mental  instruction,  the  magistrate  may  dis- 
jjerse  the  assembly,  and  flog  any  of  the  persons  attending  it.  § 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Virginia,  |j  and  probably  in  other 
States. 

To  render  the  working  classes  as  brutish  as  possible,  the 
slaveholders  have  forbidden  them  to  learn  to  read,  and  jDunish 
those  who  teach  them.  "  Apart  from  these  obstacles  of  law, 
the  condition  of  slavery  is  such  that  a  slave  capable  of  read- 
ing must  be,  in  most  of  States,  a  prodigy  indeed.  His  life 
is  ordinarily  passed  in  incessant  toil.  The  laws  secure  to 
him  no  portion  of  time  in  which  he  may  employ  himself  at 
his  pleasure.  He  is  awaked  from  his  slumbers  at  the  call  of 
his  master  often  before  the  dawn  of  day,  he  continues  his 
heartless  labour,  with  but  slight  intermissions  for  rest  and 
food,  till  night  has  closed  round  him.     Hard  worked  and 

*  Stroud,  138.  +  Ibid.,  140.  t  Ibid.,  141. 

§  Ibid.,  139.  II  Ibid.,  140. 
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scantily  fed,  his  bodily  energies  are  exhausted  ;  without  an 
instructer  and  without  books  (for  he  has  not  the  means  to 
procure  them)  he  must  of  necessity  remain  for  ever  ignorant 
of  the  bcnfits  of  education."* 

Incessant  toil  and  absolute  poverty  did  not  seem  to  the 
slaveholders  sufficient  securities  against  the  improvement  of 
their  labourers,  and  therefore  they  have  enacted  that  if 
labourers  meet  to  instruct  each  other  they  shall  be  flogged. 
Slaveholders — who  are  quick  to  see  danger  from  afar,  be- 
lieving that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  labourer  is  death  to  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarch — • 
determined  to  put  knowledge  beyond  his  reach.  To  make 
men  content  to  be  treated  as  beasts,  they  must,  if  possible, 
be  rendered  bestial.  The  best  thing  for  their  owners  would 
be  to  extinguish  their  minds  altogether,  leaving  them  only 
the  instincts  of  a  horse ;  but  since  that  is  impossible,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  chain  down  their  minds  by  absolute 
ignorance.  This,  therefore,  the  slaveholders  have  attempted. 
Twelve  hours  of  labour  every  day,  no  money,  no  rights,  and 
a  flogging  for  every  one  who  should  learn  to  read,  seemed  a 
regimen  necessary  to  guard  against  insurrection.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  extremely  cruel.  Many  of  these  labourers  have, 
notwithstanding  all  this  disadvantage,  become  Christian  men 
and  women.  To  these  no  solace  could  be  greater  than  to 
read  of  the  love  of  their  Father  God,  and  no  source  of  moral 
improvement  more  powerful  than  to  learn  from  Himself  His 
will  concerning  them.  But  all  this  comfort  and  this  help 
have  the  slaveholders  withheld  from  them,  least  by  their 
reading  they  should  learn  to  think  and  feel  as  men. 

9.  "  The  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  not 
granted  to  the  slave ;  on  the  contrary,  the  efibrts  of  the 
humane  and  charitable  to  supply  their  wants  are  discounten- 
anced by  law."  t  "  In  none  of  the  slaveholding  States  are 
*  Stroud,  145.  t  Ibid,,  145. 
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any  facilities  afforded  by  the  laws  for  tlie  i^nrpose.  No  time 
is  secured  to  the  slave,  nor  any  place  provided  where  he  can 
assemble  with  his  fellows  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion preached." 

"  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  his  accompanying  his  master  to 
church.  Such  a  spectacle  is,  I  apprehend,  rarely  exhibited, 
except  for  the  special  convenience  of  the  master."* 

No  white  ministers  are,  I  believe,  appointed  for  the  slaves, 
and  the  following  are  the  laws  respecting  negro  worship 
without  whites : — 

"  In  North  Carolina  no  slave  or  free  coloured  j)erson  is 
allowed  to  preach."  i* 

In  South  Carolina,  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  num- 
ber of  slaves  or  free  negroes  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
mental  instruction  or  religious  worship  either  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun  or  the  going  down  of  the  same,"  &c.,  &c.  I 

In  Virginia,  "  every  assembly  of  negroes  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship,  when  such  worship  is  conducted  by  a 
negro,  shall  be  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  a  justice  may 
seize  any  negro  therein,  and  may  order  him  to  be  punished 
with  stripes."  § 

In  Georgia,  "  no  congregation  or  com^Dany  of  negroes 
shall,  under  pretence  of  divme  worship,  assemble  themselves 
contrary  to  the  act  regulating  patrols."  || 

"  In  nearly  all  the  slaveholding  States  there  are  laws  for- 
bidding the  education  of  slaves.  They  have  a  permissive 
right  to  engage  in  whatever  religious  worship  they  may  pre- 
fer.    The  master  can  restrict  their  attendance  at  meetings." 

"  If  the  slave  have  a  pass  from  his  master,  he  cannot  be 
disturbed.  This  pass  generally  reads  thus — '  To  the  gentle- 
men patrol.  My  servant  John  has  permission  to  visit  the 
plantation  of  INlr  Jones,  and  to  return  home  by  ten  o'clock 

*  Stroud,  146.  +  Ibid.,  147.  i  Ibid.,  149. 

§  Ibid.,  151.  II  Ibid.,  148. 
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to-iii^ht.'  If  they  find  a  slave  without  a  pass,  he  is  whip- 
ped."* 

"  Mr  Anderson,  William  Miles,  and  Stevondecause  are  very- 
bad  men  ;  they  used  to  go  about  all  the  plantations  on  Sun- 
day nights,  frighten  the  negroes  that  used  to  come  together 
to  hold  i^rayer  meetings,  whipping  as  many  as  they  could 
catch  without  a  pass."  f 

"  No  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  can  doubt  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  precepts  and  promises  may  promote  the 
happiness  both  here  and  hereafter  of  every  accountable  crea- 
ture. How  can  such  a  belief  be  reconciled  with  a  practice 
which  forbids  to  the  slave  access  to  the  gospel?  which,  as 
far  as  the  master's  power  so  to  do  extends,  shuts  out  from 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  his  salvation  ?"  | 

Such  is  the  power  which  the  slaveholders  have  put  by 
their  laws  into  the  hands  of  any  man  who  owns  one  or  more 
labourers.  Whence  it  appears  that  any  ruffian  may  make 
any  number  of  Christian  men  and  women  intensely  miserable 
if  he  has  only  dollars  enough  with  which  to  buy  them. 

10.  This  brutal  system  leads  slaveholders  to  be  as  cruel 
to  women  as  to  men. 

Sometimes  a  woman  is  sold  to  be  wasted,  diseased, 
debased,  destroyed,  corrupted,  and  rendered  unspeakably 
miserable,  through  compulsory  prostitution.  "  A  few  weeks 
ago  (only  four),  a  man  in  Kentucky  sold  a  girl  for  the  sum 
of  1700  dollars  cash,  the  purchaser  buying  to  place  her  at 
immense  wages  in  a  house  of  ill  fame.  She  vowed  she 
would  not  so  live,  and  made  good  her  escape  into  the  lines 
of  a  certain  regiment.  By  some  of  us  '  nigger-thieves,'  she 
was  soon  put  on  the  underground  railway,  and  is  now  in  a 
land  where  she  is  no  longer  '  a  thing.'  "  §  Let  the  reader 
realise  this  abomination.    God  has  said  in  His  Word  of  adul- 

*  Slmffiier,  2S0-286.  f  Jackson,  40. 

t  Strouil,  146.  §  Morning  Star,  May  3. 
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tery,  fornication,  and  murder,  "  They  which  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Neither  fornicators, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"  Murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  liars,  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  laJce  which  burneth  with  fire  and  hrimstone."  * 

What  a  damnable  villany,  then,  it  is  to  force  a  virtuous 
girl  by  the  whip  to  a  life  of  prostitution,  which  she  abhors ; 
to  chain  her  .up  in  a  brothel  till  happiness,  hope,  virtue,  con- 
science, and  religion  are  all  dead,  and  to  pollute  her  soul  till 
she  is  only  fit  to  torment  in  hell  the  tyrants  who,  by  selling 
and  buying  her  for  that  purpose,  reduced  her  to  depravity 
and  despair.  How  detestable  are  those  laws  which  sanction 
this  unutterable  wickedness,  and  how  odious  are  the  slave- 
holders who  maintain  them  ! 

I  will  add  some  other  instances  of  diabolical  cruelty  to 
women.  "  On  one  occasion,  there  was  a  sale  of  slaves  near, 
and  a  man  came  to  purchase  a  girl.  He  fixed  on  one  who 
pleased  him,  stripped  her  naked  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing her,  purchased  her,  and  when  he  had  had  several  chil- 
dren by  her,  sold  both  her  and  her  children." -f-  "  In  Louisiana, 
women  preparatory  to  whipping  are  often  stripj^ed  to  a  state 
of  perfect  nudity."  \ 

Colonel  H.,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Mr  Aughey,  was 
talking  with  him  when  a  girl  passed.  "  There  is  a  girl," 
said  he,  "  who  does  not  look  very  white  in  the  face ;  but 
when  I  strip  her  to  whip  her,  I  find  that  she  has  a  skin  as 
fair  as  my  wife."§ 

"  Mark  English  went  to  the  nigger  house  and  called  Esau, 
and  told  him  to  tell  Eose  to  come  to  him.  She  sent  back 
to  say,  '  I'm  nursing  my  baby,  and  can't  come.'  The  next 
morning,  he  tied  her  up,  and  cut  her  naked  back  all  over. 
The  further  particulars  are  too  revolting  to  tell."  || 

*  Gal.  V.  19;  1  Cor.  \\.  9,  10;  Ecv.  xxi.  8.  +  Jackson,  29. 

X  Aughey,  241.  §  Ibid.,  240.  ||  Ibid.,  12. 
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"Thomas  English  was  a  member  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel. 
His  fatlier  gave  him  twelve  negroes,  a  plantation,  and  a  girl 
as  a  nnrse  for  his  boy.  The  boy  was  very  cross,  and  his 
mother  asserted  that  the  girl  pinched  the  boy,  which  was  not 
true.  The  girl  was  continually  being  whipped,  ran  away, 
and  went  back  to  her  old  plantation.  The  master  tied  a 
rope  round  her  neck,  and  sent  her  back  to  his  son,  who 
ordered  two  irons  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  and  made  three 
negroes,  Frank,  Save,  and  Peter,  hold  her  down.  He  then 
took  the  first  iron,  pressed  it  to  her  body,  and  when  he  re- 
moved it,  the  skin  stuck  to  it.  He  then  repeated  the  same 
with  the  other  iron  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  About 
this  time  he  became  a  minister,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  but  he  was  the  same  devil  still."  * 
Here  is  another  South  Carolina  case,  Fairchild  v.  Bell : 
"  The  plaintiff  seeing  a  slave  belonging  to  the  defendant 
almost  naked,  shockingly  beaten,  and  having  an  iron  on  her 
leg  of  fifteen  pounds  weight,  clothed,  nourished,  and  cured 
her.  The  action  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  his  account 
for  medicine  and  attendance.  The  defendant  avowed  the 
beating  and  other  ill-treatment  of  the  wench,  but  refused  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff.  It  was  clearly  proved  at  the  trial  that 
the  defendant  had  exercised  towards  the  poor  slave  a  con- 
tinued series  of  cruelties,  and  that  she  must  have  perished 
bnt  for  the  humane  assistance  of  the  plaintiff.  The  jury 
found  for  the  defendant."  f 

"  Mr  P.,  who  resided  near  Holly  Springs,  had  a  woman 
whipped  to  death  while  I  was  at  his  house,  during  a  session 
of  presbytery.  Mr  C.  of  Walesford,  Mississippi,  had  a 
woman  whipped  to  death  by  his  overseer.  Such  cruel 
scourgings  are  of  daily  occurrence,  j  I  have  heard  women 
thus  plead  in  piteous  accents,  when  chained  to  the  whipping- 
post and  stripped,  '  0  my  God,  master,  don't  whip  me !  I 
*  Jackson,  10.  +  Stroud,  299.  %  Au^bey,  239. 
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Avas  sick ;  indeed  I  was  sick.  I  bad  a  ckill,  and  the  fever  is 
on  me  now.  I  haven't  tasted  a.  morsel  to-day.  You  Icuow 
I  works  when  I  is  well.  For  God's  sake,  don't  whip  a  poor 
sick  nigger.  0  master,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  cut  a  poor 
distressed  woman  wid  your  whip  !  I'll  try  to  do  better  if 
you'll  only  let  me  off  this  once.'  These  piteous  plaints  only 
rouse  the  ire  of  their  masters,  who  sometimes  knock  them 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  pleadings.  I  have  known  an 
instance  of  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  child  at  the  whipping- 
post." * 

Mr  Aughey  lived  for  eleven  years  in  eight  Slave  States, 
and  he  thus  describes  the  slaveholders  : — "  Slaveholders  and 
their  families  form  a  distinct  class,  characterised  by  idleness, 
vanity,  licentiousness,  profanity,,  dissipation,  and  tyranny." 

One  South  Carolina  family,  who,  from  their  religious 
habits,  may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  better  than  their 
neighbours,  is  described  by  Mr  Jackson.  I  have  already 
cited  some  of  their  doings,  but  may  here  recall  them. 

Mr  English  was  very  rich,  and  owned  two  j)lantations.  He 
had  eight  children — four  sons,  and  four  daughters.  His  sons 
were  James,  Robert,  Thomas,  and  Mark ;  his  daughters 
were  Anne,  Eliza,  Jane,  and  Martha.  Eobert  died  early ; 
Anne  and  Jane  married  early,  and  Mr  Jackson  knew  little 
of  them ;  but  the  following  is  the  description  of  the  rest  of 
the  family : — 

"  j\Ir  English  hired  different  overseers  to  whip  his  niggers, 
and  he  himself  whipped  them  too.  He  used  to  work  them 
till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  He  could  not  bear  any  one  to 
finish  his  task  before  sunset.  If  any  one  did,  he  would  set 
him  such  a  task  the  next  day  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
finish  it,  and  then  would  give  him  fifty  lashes."  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  tied  up  Jackson's  mother,  and  gave  her  ninety  lashes. 
He  used  to  whip  Jackson,  and  once  hunted  him  with  dogs. 
*  Aughey,  211. 
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"  James,  who  was  a  member  of  Brick  Church,  whipped  a 
sick  shxve  repeatedly,  ironed  and  flogged  another,  and,  after  a 
hundred  lashes,  gave  him  twenty-five  more  every  other  day  as 
long  as  he  could  bear  it.  His  reputation  while  he  lived  was 
to  be  '  the  baddest  massa  out  of  hell-fire  ; '  and,  at  his  death, 
a  slave  went  round  the  estate  saying,  '  Brudder,  de  devil  is 
dead,  and  gone  to  hell.' 

"  Thomas,  who  became  a  minister,  not  only  whipped  his 
nursery-maid,  but  burned  her  flesh  with  hot  irons  ;  and  not 
only  whipped  his  servant  every  other  morning  for  some 
time,  but  when  these  whippings  were  over,  sent  him  to  work 
with  a  lock  and  chain  round  his  neck.  Mack,  when  made 
overseer  of  one  of  his  father's  plantations,  '  filled  the  place 
every  evening  with  screams  of  agony'  during  the  picking 
season ;  often  roused  the  tired  labourers  at  midnight  to  do 
more  work  ;  knocked  down  the  mother  of  Jackson  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  whi}) ;  tied  uj)  Eose,  and  '  cut  her  naked 
back  all  over,'  to  compel  her  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  died  in  such  fearful  despair,  that  his  father  said 
to  his  mother,  '  He 's  dead  and  gone  to  hell.  He  died  curs- 
ing and  swearing.' "  * 

"  MTarden,  the  son-in-law,  whipped  to  death  the  sister  of 
Jackson,  because  she  would  not '  leave  ofi"  praying  ;'  and  then 
whipped  to  death  his  servant  Abraham,  because  he  would  go 
to  see  his  wife."-f' 

Even  the  ladies  of  the  South  are  inspired  by  slaveholding, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  afforded  by  Mr  Jackson 
and  Mr  Aughey,  with  an  unwomanly  fierceness. 

Sometimes  they  request  others  to  flog  their  servants. 
"Mrs  M'Farden,  a  member  of  the  Salem  Brick  Church, 
ordered  her  servant  to  leave  off"  praying,  and  finding  that 
she  still  continued  to  pray,  asked  Mr  M'Farden  to  give  her 
a  hundred  lashes.     One  of  the  servants,  Toney,  by  his  mas- 

*  Jackson,  12,  13.  t  Ibid.,  S,  GO. 
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ter's  order,  floo;ged  her  till  she  fainted.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  her,  and  when  she 
came  to  her  senses,  he  was  ordered  to  flog  her  again.  When 
Toney  had  given  her  fifty  lashes,  M'Farden  gave  her  the 
other  fifty  himself.     At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  died."  * 

"  Mrs  Reid,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Mount  Zion  Church, 
when  her  husband  refused  to  whip  her  maid-servant,  sent 
her  with  a  note  to  Mr  Wilson,  who  lived  five  miles  off. 
Opening  the  letter,  he  read,  '  Please  give  the  bearer  fifty 
lashes  on  the  bare  back.'  She  had  committed  no  ofi'ence, 
bat  he  gave  her  the  fifty  lashes  ;  and  when  her  mistress  ex- 
amined her  back,  she  said,  '  Right  good ;  I  long  wanted  you 
whipped.'  "-f 

Mrs  English  told  Burt  Quincy,  the  overseer,  that  he 
should  give  the  first  slave  that  he  took  up  to  whi])  a  pretty 
good  hiding,  to  scare  the  whole  plantation — a  direction  which 
he  obeyed  so  well,  that  he  flogged  old  Peter  to  death.  | 

Sometimes  slaveholding  ladies  like  to  see  their  servants 
whipped.  "  My  master  tied  my  mother  up,  and  gave  her 
ninety  lashes,  and  there  was  my  mistress  looking  on,  and 
saying,  'That's  right;  cut  her  all  to  pieces.'§  The  sight 
which  most  delighted  her  was  to  see  a  slave  whipped." || 

Sometimes  ladies  whip  the  slaves  themselves.  "  ]\Iy  mis- 
tress would  tie  the  female  slaves  to  trees  or  bed-posts,  and 
whip  them  severely  for  the  slightest  oS'ence.  She  would  also 
make  her  daughters  whip  them.  Through  her  my  mother 
got  many  hundred  lashes.  When  she  was  drunk,  it  was  her 
invariable  practice  to  attack  the  cook.'"^ 

"Eliza  English  used  to  whip  me  almost  as  much  as  my 
mistress  did."  ** 

"  Mvs  F recently  whipped  a  boy  to  death  within  half- 

a-mile  of  my  residence. 

*  Jackson,  8.        t  Ibid.,  40.  t  Ibid.,  15-17.         §  Jackson,  15. 

II  Ibid.,  IS.  "^i  Ibid.,  20.        **  Jackson,  1. 
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"  Mrs  M and  her  daughter,  of  Holly  Springs,  abused 

a  girl  repeatedly.  She  shewed  her  bruises  to  some  of  my 
acquaintances,  and  they  believed  them  fatal.  She  soon  after 
died."  * 

II.  The  Relations  of  the  Slave  to  Whites. 

T.  "All  the  powers  of  the  master  over  the  slave  may  be 
exercised,  not  by  himself  only  in  person,  but  by  any  one 
whom  he  may  depute  as  his  agent."-f- 

"  The  condition  of  a  slave  being  merely  a  passive  one,  his 
subordination  to  his  master,  aiid  to  all  who  represent  him, 
is  not  susceptible  of  any  modification  or  restriction,  (except 
in  what  may  excite  the  slave  to  the  commission  of  crime,)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  owes  to  his  master  and  to  all  his 
fanuly  a  respect  without  bounds,  and  an  absolute  obedience ; 
and  he  is  consequently  to  execute  all  the  orders  which  he 
receives  from  him,  his  said  master,  and  from  them."j 

The  subjoined  extract  will,  it  is  believed,  accurately  ex- 
press the  law  and  the  practice  : — "  The  slave  is  liable  to  be 
tormented  by  every  species  of  ill-treatment,  subject  only  to 
the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  (the  deprivation  of  life  or 
limb,)  by  the  attorney,  manager,  overseer,  driver,  and  every 
other  person,  to  whose  government  or  control  the  owner  may 
choose  to  subject  him,  as  fully  as  by  the  owner  himself." § 

"  The  most  common  delegate  of  the  master  is  the  overseer, 
who  belongs  to  a  class,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Wirt 
in  his  life  of  '  Patrick  Henry' : — *  Last  and  lowest  is  a 
feculum  of  beings  called  overseers,  the  most  abject,  de- 
graded, unprincipled  race.' "  || 

To  these  men  the  slaveholders  commit  their  slaves,  while 
many  of  them  live  away  from  their  estates  ;  and,  provided 
that  they  get  their  cotton  and  sugar,  seem  to  care  very  little 
by  what  methods  their  overseers  raise  it. 

*  Aughey,  210.    t  Stroud,  71.    X  Ibid.,  71.    §  Ibid.,  73.     ||  Ibid.,  73. 
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2.  Submission  is  required  of  the  slave,  not  to  the  will  of 
the  master  only,  but  to  the  will  of  all  other  white  persons.* 

"  In  Georgia,  if  any  slave  shall  presume  to  strike  any 
white  person,  such  slave  shall,  for  the  second  offence,  suffer 
death." 

The  law  of  South  Carolina  is  the  same,  except  that  death 
is  not  made  the  punishment  of  the  second,  but  of  the  third 
offence.-|- 

In  Kentucky,  "if  any  negro  shall,  at  any  time,  lift  his  or 
her  hand,  in  opposition  to  any  person,  not  being  a  negro, 
he  or  she  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  receive  thii'ty  lashes 
on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on." 

"  A  negro  shall  be  punished  with  stripes,  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine,  if  he  use  provoking  language,  or  menacing 
gestures,  to  a  white  person."  :j: 

In  South  Carolina,  "  if  any  slave,  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
house  or  plantation  where  such  slave  shall  live,. shall  refuse 
to  submit  to  undergo  the  examination  of  any  white  person, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  white  person  to  pursue,  appre- 
hend, and  moderately  correct  such  slave ;  and  if  such  slave 
shall  assault  and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may 
be  lawfully  killed."  § 

"  These  laws  furnish  a  pretext — and,  may  I  not  say,  an  in- 
ducement ? — to  an  ignoble  mind  to  oppress  and  to  tyrannise 
over  the  defenceless  slave.  He  must  patiently  endure  every 
species  of  personal  injury  which  a  white  person,  however 
brutal  and  ferocious  his  disposition,  be  he  a  drunkard  or 
even  a  maniac,  may  choose  to  offer."  || 

Any  white  man  may  insult  and  strike  him,  and,  if  he 
defends  himself,  he  may  be  killed. 

Any  white  man  may  rob  him,  and  he  can  bring  no 
action  against  the  robber. 

*  Stroud,  154.  t  Ibid.,  155.  J  Ibid.,  156,  157. 

§  Ibid.,   158.  II   Ibid.,  157. 
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Any  white  man  may  beat,  maim,  and  disable  a  slave, 
without  being  liable  to  any  other  punishment  than  the  pay- 
ment of  a  few  dollars  to  the  master* 

3.  "  The  penal  codes  of  the  slave-holding  States  bear  much 
more  severely  upon  slaves  than  upon  white  persons/' 

"A  being  ignorant  of  letters,  unenlightened  by  religion, 
and  deriving  but  little  instruction  from  good  example,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  right  conceptions  as  to  the  nature 
of  moral  obligations.  Of  the  slave,  it  has  just  been  shewn, 
that  the  benefits  of  education  are  not  conferred  upon  him  ; 
while  his  chance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  is  remote.  He  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
almost  without  the  capacity  to  comprehend  the  force  of  laws. 
He  is  unable  to  read,  and  holding  little  or  no  communication 
with  those  who  are  better  informed  than  himself,  how  is  he 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  law  for  his  observ- 
ance has  been  made  ?  To  exact  obedience  to  a  law  which 
has  not  been  promulgated,  which  is  unknown  to  the  subject 
of  it,  has  ever  been  deemed  most  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
The  guiltless  slave  is  subjected  to  an  extensive  system  of 
cruel  enactments,  of  no  part  of  which,  probably,  he  has  ever 
heard." 

"Parts  of  this  system  apply  to  the  slave  exclusively; 
while,  with  respect  to  offences  for  which  whites,  as  well  as 
slaves,  are  amenable,  punishments  of  much  greater  severity 
are  inflicted  upon  the  latter  than  upon  the  former."  -f- 

No  ministers  of  religion  are  appointed  by  law  to  instruct 
them.  The  masters  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  give 
them  any  Christian  knowledge  ;  they  have  no  money  by 
which  to  maintain  a  minister  for  themselves,  and  in  some 
States  they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  listen  to  any  negro 
preacher.J  They  must  not  even  meet  among  themselves  for 
social  prayer  ;§  and,  being  further  ordered  not  to  read  the 

*  Stroud,  97,  98.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  §  Ibid, 
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Word  of  God,  they  are  condemned  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  to  a  forced  ignorance.  Working  men,  so  harassed 
by  cruelty,  and  hindered  from  obtaining  knowledge,  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  most  leniently  if  they  commit  any  crimes. 
Offences  which  would  deserve  severe  punishment  when  com- 
mitted by  the  ruling  whites,  who  have  education,  are  much 
less  criminal  in  those  who  have  never  been  taught  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  ;  but,  in  contempt 
of  all  justice,  the  slaveholders  have  attached  to  the  crimi- 
nal acts  of  their  labourers  far  more  severe  punishments 
than  those  by  which  the  educated  classes  ex]3iate  the  same 
offences. 

In  Tennessee,  there  are  eight  offences  for  which  servants 
suffer  death,  but  only  two  for  which  masters  suffer  it.  In 
Kentucky,  there  are  eleven  which  bring  death  to  servants, 
but  four  only  which  bring  death  to  masters.*  In  Georgia, 
there  are  twenty  which  are  fatal  to  servants,  but  thirteen 
only  to  masters. -f-  In  South  Carolina,  thirty-six  to  servants  ; 
twenty-seven  to  masters.^  In  Mississippi,  thirty-eight  to 
servants  ;  twelve  only  to  masters.§  And  in  Virginia,  sixty- 
eight  to  servants,  but  four  only  to  masters.  || 

Often,  indeed,  the  labourers  in  the  Slave  States  are 
punished  for  acts  which  are  innocent. 

If  a  slave  harbour  a  runaway,  he  may  be  flogged.lT  If  a 
slave  entice  another  to  run  away,  he  shall  suffer  death.**  If 
a  slave  runs  away,  and  lurks  in  swamps,  any  one  may  kill 
him.-f-f- 

These,  indeed,  may  be  thought  great  offences  by  the  slave- 
owners ;  but  these  that  follow  are  either  very  trivial,  or 
without  any  moral  turpitude  whatsoever  : — 

If  a  slave  is  found  off  the  plantation  of  his  master  with- 

*  Stroud,  181.  +  Ibid.,  ISO.  +  Ibid.,  183. 

§  Ibid.,  176.  II  Ibid.,  170,  171.  %  Ibid.,  166. 

*•  Ibid.,  166.  ft  Ibid.,  164. 
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out  a  written  permission,  any  white  may  give  him  twenty 
lashes  on  the  bare  bade  * 

If  a  slave,  in  these  circumstances,  strikes  the  white  man, 
he  may  be  lawfully  killed. -f 

If  a  slave  comes  upon  any  plantation  without  leave,  the 
owner  may  give  him  ten  lashes.]: 

If  more  than  seven  slaves  are  assembled  in  any  high-road, 
any  person  may  give  each  of  them  twenty  lashes.  § 

If  a  slave  shall  loose  a  boat  from  a  landing-place  with- 
out leave,  he  shall  have  for  the  first  offence  thirty-nine 
lashes,  and  for  the  second  shall  lose  one  ear.|| 

If  a  slave  keeps  a  gun,  club,  or  other  weapon,  he  shall 
have  thirty-nine  lashes.  ^[ 

If  a  slave  sells  anything  of  value,  or  indeed  any  article 
without  a  written  permission,  he  shall  have  thirty-nine 
lashes.  ** 

If  a  slave  attends  an  unlawful  assembly — for  instance,  a 
negro  prayer  meeting  after  dark — he  may  have  thirty-nine 
lashes,  -f-f- 

If  a  slave  rides  on  horseback,  without  a  written  permis- 
sion, or  keeps  a  dog,  or  possesses  a  canoe,  he  may  have  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-nine  lashes.  || 

While  Mrs  Kemble  was  residing  on  her  husband's  estate 
in  Georgia,  one  of  the  negroes  was  flogged,  by  the  overseer, 
because  he  had  allowed  his  wife  to  be  baptised.  §§ 

4.  If  any  negro  claim  his  freedom,  "it  shall  always  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear."  il|| 

The  negro  claims  to  be  free,  yet  he  can  bring  no  suit  to 
investigate  his  master's  title  unless  some  one  can  be  found 
merciful  enough  to  become  his  guardian.     Then  the  burden 

*  Stroud,  IGO.  t  Ibid.,  p.  161.  t  Ibid.,  161.        §   Ibid. 

II  Ibid.,  162.  m  Ibid.,  163.  **  Ibid.,  163.      ft  Ibid.,  163. 

tt  Ibid.,  166.  §§    Kemble.  ||  II  Stroud,  123. 
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of  proof  rests  upon  liim  ;  and  should  he  not  succeed  in  con- 
vincing tlie  judge  and  jury  of  his  right  to  freedom,  he  may 
suffer  any  corporal  punishment  not  extending  to  life  or 
limb.* 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  presumption  against  liberty,  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  the  abominable  crime  of  man-steahng." 

"  Free  persons  of  colour  may  be  arrested,  and  if  document- 
ary evidence  of  their  right  to  freedom  cannot  be  immediately 
produced  by  them  they  are  thrown  into  prison,  and  adver- 
tised as  runaway  slaves.  Should  no  owner  appear,  the  jailer 
is  directed  to  dispose  of  them  at  public  aiictiou,  as  unre- 
claimed fugitive  slaves,  and  the  freemen  and  his  posterity 
are  doomed  to  hopeless  bondage."  f 

By  this  system  three  millions  and  a  half  of  labourers,  in 
the  revolted  States,  have  become  the  property  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  slaveowners.  They  create  all  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  cultivate  the  estates  of  the  rich,  raise  their  crops, 
supply  them  with  their  money,  furnish  their  houses,  fill  their 
cellars,  load  their  tables  with  every  luxury,  educate  their 
children,  enable  them  to  parade  their  wealth  in  New  York, 
Paris,  or  London,  and  then  receive  in  return  curses  and  blows. 
These  labourers  are  distinguished  by  docilitj^,  patience,  and 
affection ;  they  are  capable  of  all  improvement,  and  many  of 
them  are  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yet 
they  are  condemned  by  law  to  live  in  their  own  country, 
without  property,  without  a  right  to  theii'  children  or  their 
wives,  to  their  own  muscles  or  minds,  without  any  civil  rights, 
without  any  regard  for  modesty  or  virtue,  without  any  object 
to  live  for,  and  without  any  hope  of  better  days.  Here  and 
in  all  free  countries  industry,  good  character,  sobriety,  thrift, 
secure  to  the  labourer  the  comforts  of  life  ;  there  they  secure 
him  no  advantage  whatever.  Here  intellect  and  knowledge 
open  to  their  possessor  the  way  to  wealth ;  there  they  ex- 
*  Stroud,  12i.  t  Ibid.,  130. 
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pose  him  to  hatred  and  persecution.  Here  many  working 
men  have  by  their  sense  and  energy  secured  distinction  ;  tliere 
they  are  fretted  by  these  endowments  into  gloomier  discon- 
tent, and  punished  for  them  by  more  merciless  blows.  The 
blessings,  of  God  are  turned  by  the  slaveholders  into  curses. 
They  murder  the  intellect  of  their  labourers,  they  deprive 
virtue  of  its  natural  rewards,  and  even  treat  it  as  a  crime. 
Men  who  are  among  the  noblest  sj^ecimens  of  their  race,  are 
marked  out  for  especial  persecution,  and  while  capable  of 
excelling,  in  all  that  dignifies  human  nature,  are  often  trans- 
formed by  the  cruelty  of  their  owner  into  morose,  malignant, 
and  untractable  savages,  whom  he  will  torture  to  death,  be- 
cause he  can  neither  subdue  nor  sell  them. 

The  Call  of  God  to  the  Slaveholders. 

In  maintaining  this  system,  the  slaveholders  are  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  two  great  attributes  of  God — His 
ju-stice  and  His  goodness.  When  they  rob  men  and  women 
of  their  most  precious  and  inalienable  rights,  He  must  con- 
demn it.  "For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ; 
but  the  wicked,  and  him  that  loveth  violence,  his  soid 
hateth."*  All  that  He  does  is  marked,  too,  by  benevolence  as 
well  as  justice.  "  God  is  love."  His  law  takes  root  in  love. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  two  great  commands — to  love  Him, 
and  to  love  each  other ;  f  and  as  He  formed  men  in  His 
image,  just  and  benevolent,  so  now  that  they  are  fallen  He  is 
bringing  them  back  to  it  through  Jesus  Christ.  +  Our  busi- 
ness here  is  to  be  loving,  kind,  bountiful,  compassionate, 
like  Him  ;  and  when  the  slaveholders  inflict  misery  upon 
their  labourers  by  their  cruel  slave  code.  He  must  abhor  their 
cruelty.  To  the  Pharisaic  Jews,  who  claimed  to  be  children 
of  God,  as  these  slaveholders  do,  Jesus  said,  "  Ye  are  of  your 

*  Psalm  xi.  5,  7.  -j-  Matt.  xxii. 

t  Romans  viii.  29  ;  1  John  iii.  2;  2  Cor.  iii,  18. 
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father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  * 
This  He  said  because  of  their  cruelty ;  and  were  He  to  stand 
in  the  streets  of  Eichmond  or  Charleston,  as  He  then  did  in 
those  of  Jerusalem,  to  witness  the  sales  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  or  to  hear  their  President's  orders  of  murders  with- 
out number,  would  He  not  mark  His  hatred  of  their  wicked- 
ness by  still  more  Avithering  denunciations?  Slaveholders, 
with  the  name  of  Christians,  oppose  the  law  of  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  His  gospel,  and  His  own  sacred  example. 

By  His  envoy  He  said,  to  those  who  held  slaves  under  the 
Eoman  Government,  "  Masters,  do  you  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal."  And  these  under  a  jorofessed 
Christian  Government,  which  should  abolish  slavery,  will 
give  their  servants  no  wages  at  all.-f* 

He  has  said  to  them,  respecting  each  slave  and  his  wife, 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder;"  ^ 
and  they  sell  the  husband  to  Texas,  and  the  wife  to  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi,  without  scruple  or  remorse. 

He  has  said,  "  Honour  all  men,"  that  is,  "  Despise  no  one, 
oppress  no  one,  but  treat  even  the  lowest  and  the  poorest 
with  respect ;  "  and  in  contempt  of  Him  and  His  law,  they  use 
their  servants  as  cattle,  drive  them  to  work  under  the  lash, 
and  shoot  them  if  they  resist.  Their  spirit  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  which  He  enjoins.  Of  every  Christian  slave.  He 
has  said  by  His  servant  John,  "As  many  as  receive  him,  to 
them  gives  he  right  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name."  §  And  to  them  all  He  says, 
by  another  of  His  ambassadors,  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  \\  He  owns  them  now,  and 
will  own  them  at  last  as  His  brothers.  For  they  are  a  part 
of  the  one  great  brotherhood"!  to  whom  He  has  said,  "  There 
is   neither  bond  nor  free,  for  ye   are   all  one   in  Christ 

♦  John  viii.  44.  +  Col.  iv.  1.  J  Matt.  xix.  6. 

§  John  i.  12.  II   Gal  iii.  26.  ^  Matt.  xii.  50,  xxv. 
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Jesus."  *  "Love  as  brothers."  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another!'  -{- 
The  slaveholders  rob  these  children  of  God,  these  brothers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  their  liberty,  their  time,  and  their  labour,  of 
education,  of  legal  protection,  of  civil  rights,  of  their  wives, 
of  their  children,  of  all  their  happiness,  and  then  call  them- 
selves Christians. 

Each  Christian  is  called  to  resemble  Christ,  who  has 
taught  us  our  duty  by  His  life,  no  less  than  by  His  laws, 
and  has  said  to  all  of  us,  ^'  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him 
follotu  me."  "  I  have  given  you  an  examiple,  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  l  Are  the  slaveholders  like 
Him  ?  He  fed  the  hungry — they  rob  the  industrious  ;  He 
dried  the  tears  of  the  sorrowful — they  make  the  light-hearted 
weep ;  He  taught  the  poor  man — they  forbid  him  to  receive 
instruction  ;  He  washed  the  feet  of  the  lowly — they  crush 
such  under  their  heel ;  He  came  to  save  His  enemies — they 
live  to  ruin  those  who  have  done  them  no  wrong.  In  all  its 
features,  their  system  is  so  essentially  anti-Christian,  that  no 
possible  amendment  can  bring  it  into  harmony  with  His  law 
or  His  example.  Upon  this  inhuman  system  God  has  pro- 
nounced His  solenm  verdict.  The  whole  system  is  man- 
stealing,  from  beginning  to  end.  When  they  have  stolen 
the  man  himself,  they  steal  from  him  all  besides — his  money, 
his  labour,  his  wife  and  children,  his  social  and  domestic 
rights,  his  hopes,  and  his  happiness.  God  has  said  in  His 
Word  to  us,  "  Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  thieves,  shall  inherit  the  kindom  of  God."  § 
Are  these  thieves,  then,  on  their  way  thither  ?  Let  us  recall 
how  God  has  denounced  those  who  rob  the  poor  man  of  his 
wages.  "  Go  to  noio,  ye  rich  men,  lueep  and  hoivl  for  your 
miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you Behold  Hie  hire 

*    Gal.  iii.  28.  +  1  Peter  iii.  8  ;  John  xiii.  35. 

X  John  xii.  26,  xiii.  15.  §  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
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of  the  lahourers  luho  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is 
of  you  kept  hack  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cities  of  them 
which  have  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sahaoth.  Ye  have  lived  in  jjleasure  on  the  earth,  and 
been  wanton  ;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts  as  in  a  day  of 
slaughter."  * 

Jesus,  who  lias  thus  by  His  servant  James  told  us  His  mind, 
has  Himself  the  office  of  our  judge,  and  woe  be  to  them  who 
have  to  meet  Him  at  the  judgment-seat  with  the  guilt  of  this 
oppression  upon  their  souls.  But  His  opposition  to  it  is  not 
all  reserved  for  that  day,  when  He  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  ;  for  all  things  are  now  delivered  to 
him  by  his  Father, -f-  and  He  has  at  this  time  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth.  J 

The  character  of  His  present  rule,  its  tendency  and  ulti- 
mate effect,  are  thus  described  by  David,  when,  taught  by  the 
inspiring  Spirit,  he  thus  jDredicted  one  of  the  main  facts  of 
His  providential  reign  : — "  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the 
p>eople,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  He  shall  deliver  the  needy 
when  he  crieth ;  the  p)oor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper. 
He  shall  redeem  their  soid  from,  deceit  and  violence ;  and 
precious  shall  their  blood  he  in  his  sight."  § 

From  this  prediction,  as  from  many  others,  it  appears 
that  one  main  object  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  now  keej)S  in  view,  is  to 
"  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor."  To  Him  who  sees  through 
eternity,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  our  impatience 
must  not  dictate  to  His  omniscience  either  the  time  or  means : 
but  He  ever  keeps  the  object  in  view;  and  since  the  slave- 
holders have  made  outrageous  cruelty  the  corner-stone  of 
their  empire,  Jesus,  who  is  seated  with  His  Father  on  His 

*  James  v.  1,  4,  5.  f  Matt.  xi.  27. 

t  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  §  Psalm  Ixxii.  4,  12,  14. 
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throne,  will  sooner  or  later  break  it  to  pieces.  At  this  very 
time,  indeed,  God  is,  by  the  voice  of  His  providence,  calling 
these  slaveholders  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  as  He  once 
called  those  of  Egypt  by  the  voice  of  Moses.  By  the  eman- 
cijiation  of  our  West  Indian  slaves,  after  a  controversy  of 
many  years,  by  the  light  which  has  come  npon  the  mind  of 
Europe,  by  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  slave  system, 
by  the  revelations  so  clearly  made  of  its  enormities,  by  the 
wastefulness  of  its  cultivation,  by  the  mischief  which  it  does 
to  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  by  the  growing  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  Free  States,  by  the  evidence 
forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  patriotic  men  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  empire,  by  the  war 
which  it  has  kindled,  by  the  blood  which  it  has  shed,  by  the 
miseries  already  suffered  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
worse  which  are  looming  in  the  future,  by  all  the  inflictions 
of  His  providence,  and  all  the  denunciations  of  His  Word, 
God  is  saying  to  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  adherents,  what 
he  said  to  Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  "  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  serve  me." 

Will  the  Slaveholders  Emancipate  if  they  can  secure  their 
Independence  ? 

Hitherto  the  slaveholders  have  not  listened  to  the  call  of 
God  ;  but  some  think  that  were  they  once  independent,  the 
motives  to  which  they  have  hitherto  closed  their  ears  and 
their  hearts  would  induce  them  to  listen  to  it.  From  men 
so  proud  these  reasoners  expect  nothing  so  long  as  they  are 
fretted  by  subjection  to  the  Yankees,  but  they  expect  every- 
thing from  their  generosity  and  good  sense  as  soon  as  they 
shall  become  independent.  This  hope  seems  to  me  ill- 
founded. 

From  the  labour  of  their  slaves  they  have  received  wealth 
and  power.  Houses,  equipages,  luxurious  tables,  the  education 
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of  tlieir  cliildren,  their  power  to  travel,  tlieir  influence  at 
elections,  their  omnipotence  in  their  States,  have  all  been 
derived  from  their  command  of  slave  labour.  In  one  respect 
each  of  them  is  greater  than  the  greatest  nobles  of  England, 
because  he  is  what  no  English  nobleman  is,  a  proprietor  of 
men;  and  to  own  men  is  as  much  loftier  than  to  possess  an 
estate,  as  men  are  better  than  acres. 

The  results  also  are  greater.  For  the  command  of  labour 
giving  them;  wealth,  and  wealth  giving  them  power,  they 
rule  the  slaveless  whites,  who  are  ignorant  and  poor,  almost 
as  completely  as  they  rule  their  slaves.  So  by  means  of 
their  slaves  they  may  erelong  realise  the  aspirations  of  the 
knights  of  the  golden  circle  by  the  establishment  of  an  im- 
mense slave  empire,  of  which  they  will  be  the  jDrinces.  They 
are  not  going  to  throw  away  prospects  which  may  enable 
them  to  look  down  upon  the  haughtiest  nobles  of  old  monar- 
chies, that  they  may  gratify  what  they  esteem  the  sickly 
sentimentalism  of  abolitionists. 

Perhaps  the  simple  reader  may  think  that  they  blush  to 
rob  the  poor  man  of  the  price  of  his  labour,  and  to  crush 
him  under  their  feet.  But  they  glory  in  it.  According  to 
them,  theirs  is  precisely  the  organisation  of  society  which  is 
best  adapted  to  form  the  rulers  to  heroic  virtues,  and  to  fur- 
nish their  brutish  labourer  with  the  guidance  which  he 
needs.  Philosophers  have  written  to  shew  how  reasonable 
and  humane  the  system  is  ;  divines,  with  equal  confidence, 
demonstrate  its  harmony  with  Scripture ;  venerable  bishops, 
in  solemn  conclave,  pronounce  abolitionism  to  be  atheistic ; 
and  some  advocates,  more  zealous  than  the  rest,  have  main- 
tained that  to  perpetuate  it  is  the  mission  which  they  have 
received  from  God,  upon  their  fulfilment  of  which  His  bless- 
ing and  their  prosperity  depend. 

0 tilers  will  hold  fast  their  system  for  political  reasons. 
According  to  them,  the  moment  that  they  establish  their 
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independence,  a  process  of  disintegration  will  begin  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end.  The 
North-Western  States  will  form  a  separate  republic,  that  by 
their  alliance  with  the  Southern  Empire  they  may  command 
the  Mississippi ;  the  Central  States  are  not  unlikely  to  sever 
themselves  from  New  England  from  having  different  tastes 
and  interests  ;  California  and  the  extreme  west  will  then  set 
up  for  themselves ;  and  the  Confederate  States,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  strong  tie  of  slavery,  will  thus  become  the 
ruling  power  on  the  Continent. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  weakly  yield  to  the  cant 
of  the  abolitionists,  they  will  bring  upon  themselves  inter- 
minable calamities.  All  experience  shews  that  negroes,  when 
free,  will  not  work  for  their  masters.  Indeed  they  will  not 
work  at  all,  having  an  innate  idleness  which  nothing  but  the 
whip  can  overcome.  And  as  they  are  the  working  classes  of 
the  country,  should  they  refuse  to  work  it  would  be  ruined. 
Estates  now  yielding  magnificent  incomes  will  be  idle,  and 
the  magnates  of  the  land  would  become  paupers.  Worse 
still  awaits  them  :  for  in  their  Republican  States  free  negroes 
cannot  be  long  without  the  rights  of  citizens  ;  and  then  their 
princely  owners  must  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  slave, 
must  cringe  to  their  own  chattels,  must  stoop  to  make  con- 
tracts with  those  whom  they  have  ruled  by  the  whip,  and 
must  see  niggers  lift  their  heads  as  proudly  as  the  j^roudest 
of  the  imperial  race  whose  chain  they  so  lately  wore. 

Some  look  further  yet.  The  negroes  who,  like  the  slaves 
in  Egypt,  have  multiplied  so  fast  under  the  whip  of  the 
driver,  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  numbers  when  free. 
Thus  they  will  soon  outnumber  the  whites  ;  and  when  this 
happens,  what  can  prevent  them  from  governing  the  elec- 
tions ?  So  the  State  legislatures,  the  law  officers,  and  even  the 
governors,  will  be  their  creatures ;  and  the  most  princely  race 
on  the  earth  will  come  to  be  governed  by  brutal  and  des- 
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picable  niggers.  It  will  be  impossible  for  tbem  to  endure 
it.  No  man  with  Southern  blood  can  live  under  it.  That 
loathsome  bondage  under  the  nigger,  ten  times  worse  than 
the  .yoke  of  the  Yankees,  must  be  prevented.  If  it  ever  takes 
place,  it  will  madden  them  to  deeds  of  blood  beyond  all 
historic  precedent.  To  live  on  equal  terms  with  these  human 
vermin  will  be  impossible.  One  of  the  two  races  must 
perish. 

They  know  their  own  minds  best.  Have  they  ever  said 
that  they  will  emancipate  ?  Although  they  have  been  most 
anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  Europe,  and  have  known  that 
any  promise  of  emancipation  would  do  so  much  for  them, 
they  have  not  said  a  word  in  its  favour.  Not  a  .single  effort 
has  been  made  for  it ;  not  a  single  public  rnan  has  hinted  at 
its  possibility.  On  the  contrary,  their  j)rofessions  are  un- 
disguised and  loud,  that  they  mean  to  perpetuate  their  slave 
system.  Here  let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the  terms  in  which 
some  of  their  leading  men  have  announced  their  determina- 
tion. 

"  The  confinement  of  African  slavery  to  its  present  limits, 
must  either  produce  this  result  (loathsome  African  depra- 
vity) or  it  must  he  foUoived  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
races.  They  never  can  live  together  on  social  equality. 
This  (the  confinement  of  slavery  to  its  present  limits)  I  shall 
regard  not  only  as  the  greatest  insult  to  the  South,  but  the 
greatest  calamity  which  could  be  inflicted ;  and  rather  than 
bear  this  insult  and  endure  this  calamity,  I  prefer  that  the 
last  Southern  man  should  fall  on  the  last  battle  field  of  the 
terrible  war  in  which  we  may  be  soon  engaged."  * 

"  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  slavery  will  continue  to 

exist  in  some  form  or  another  so  long  as  the  European  and 

African  races  occupy  together  the  same  territory,  or  until 

some  power  from  without  reduces  both  to  a  common  subjec- 

*  General  Call,  Kcbellion  Records,  i.,  Doc.  420,  425. 
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tion."  "  An  overwhelming  military  force  may  liberate  the 
slaves,  but  all  the  poivers  of  their  enemies  cannot  induce 
the  freemen  of  the  South  of  any  rank,  condition,  or  occupa- 
tion to  adopt  the  freed  African  as  their  fellow  citizens,  nor 
to  tolerate  any  change  in  their  relative  conditions  that  would 
remove  the  harriers,  social  or  political,  which  now  septarate 
the  races."  "^ 

Mr  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  has  spoken 
as  follows : — 

"  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  for  ever  the  agitat- 
ing questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro 
in  our  form  of  civilisation.  This  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution The  pre- 
vailing ideas  entertained  by  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  constitution  were, 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  w^as  wrong  in  principle, 
socially,  morally,  and  politically.  Our  new  Government  is 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas.  Its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordina- 
tion to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  tnoral  condition. 
This  our  new  Government  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and 
moral  truth. 

"  The  substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material 
fitted  by  nature  for  it ;  and  by  experience  we  knoiu  that  it 
is  best,  not  only  for  the  superior  but  for  the  inferior  race 

that  it  should  be  so It  has  been  apprehended  by 

some  that  lue  shoidd  have  arrayed  against  us  the  civilised 
world.  I  care  not  ivho  or  how  many  they  may  be ;  luhen  we 
stand  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  we  must  triumph. 

"  The  process  of  disintegration  in  the  old  Union  may  be 
*  Williams,  49,  154. 
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expected  to  go  on  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  We  are 
now  the  radius  of  a  growing  power,  which,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves,  will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

"  Mr  Stephens  took  his  seat  amid  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
and  applause,  such  as  the  Atheneeum  has  never  had  dis- 
played within  its  walls,  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant."  * 

The  bishops  of  the  revolted  States  have,  in  a  recent  pastoral 
addressed  to  their  clergy  and  laity,  termed  slavery  "  the 
system  upon  which  we  are  about  to  plant  our  national  life," 
and  "  abolitionism,"  "  that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence."  *f* 

And,  finally,  Dr  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  thus  expounds 
to  the  world  the  mission  and  the  duty  of  slaveholders  : — 

"  What  at  this  junction  is  their  providential  trust  I  I 
answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  as  now  existing.  For  us,  as  now 
situated,  the  duty  is  j^lain  of  conserving  and  transmitting 
the  system  of  slavery  with  the  freest  scope  for  its  natural 
development  and  extension.  The  abolition  spirit  is  ^m- 
deniahly  atheistic.  This  argument  establishes  the  nature 
and  solemnity  of  our  piresent  trust  to  preserve  and  transmit 
our  existing  system  of  domestic  servitude,  with  the  right  to 
go  and  root  itself  tvherever  Providence  and  nature  may  carry 
it.  This  trust  we  loill  discharge  in  the  face  of  the  worst 
possible  peril.  Not  till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind  the 
last  rampart  shall  it  drop  from  our  hands."  j 

But  an  evidence  more  decisive  still  of  their  intentions  to 
transmit  their  system  to  their  successors  is,  that  they  have 
placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  their  Government  and  Congress 
by  making  it  a  part  of  their  constitution.  Some  English 
readers  may  need  to  be  informed  that  no  law  placed  in  the 

*  Savnnuah  Hepuhlican,  Rebellion  Records,  i.,  Doc.  44-49. 
t  Daily  Hews,  Jan.  16,  1S63.  J  Palmer,  7,  8,  11,  12. 
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constitution  can  be  altered,  except  by  the  vote  of  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  States  summoned  by  Congress,  and  then  by 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  In 
that  permanent  and  unassailable  body  of  their  fundamental 
laws,  they  have  placed  the  following  enactments  : — 

"  No  LAW  DENYING  OE  IMPAIRING  THE  EIGHT  OF  PEOPEETT 
IN  NEGEO  SLAVES  SHALL  BE  PASSED. 

"  The  CITIZENS  of  each  State  shall  ee  entitled  to 

ALL    PEIVILEGES    AND    IMMUNITIES    OF     CITIZENS    IN     THE 

seveeal  States,  and  shall  have  the  eight  of  transit 

AND  SOJOURN  IN  ANY  StATE  OF  THIS  CONFEDERACY,  WITH 
THEIE  slaves  AND  OTHEE  PROPERTY  ;  AND  THE  EIGHT  OF 
PEOPEETY  IN  SUCH  SLAVES  SHALL  NOT  EE  THEREBY  IM- 
PAIEED. 

"  In  all  SUCH  TERRITORY,  (ALL  NEW  TERRITORY,)  THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY,  AS  IT  NOW  EXISTS  IN 

THE   Confederate  States,  shall  be  recognised  and 

PROTECTED  BY  CONGRESS  AND  BY  THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS ;  AND  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  CONFE- 
DERATE States  and  teeritoeies  shall  have  the  eight 
to  take  to  such  teeritoey  any  slaves  lawfully  held 
by  them  in  any  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the 
Confederate  States."  * 

Upon  these  enactments  becoming  part  of  the  constitution, 
Mr  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederation,  could 
say  with  good  reason  that  the  constitution  has  put  at  rest 
for  ever  all  the  questions  relating  to  African  slavery.  Con- 
gress can  j^ass  no  measure  of  emancipation,  no  individual 
State  can  exclude  slaveholders  and  slavery,  and  all  new  ter- 
ritories to  be  acquired  by  the  Confederation  must  for  ever 
admit  both. 

To  all  the  slaveholders,  as  well  as  to  Mr  Stephens,  it  is 

matter  of  triumph  that  now  their  system  cannot  be  attacked. 

*  Confederate  constitution. 
X 
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The  constitution  forbids  all  congressional  action  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  a  vote  from  a  general  convention  of  the  States, 
ratified  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures,  is  be- 
yond all  reasonable  fear.  The  promptitude  and  nnanimity 
with  which  these  impregnable  defences  have  been  thrown  by 
them  around  their  system,  is  their  avowal  that  they  mean  to 
maintain  it. 

Further,  their  existence  as  a  confederation  depends  upon 
it.  So  long  as  they  maintain  slavery,  they  must  be  opposed 
to  the  Union,  and  the  Union  to  them.  This  will  hold  the 
Slave  States  together.  There  is  less  connexion  naturally  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Louisiana  than  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  because  in  climate  and  in  cultivation  the  two 
latter  States  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  ;  but  so  long 
as  slavery  lasts,  each  Slave  State,  unable  singly  to  resist  the 
antagonism  of  the  Northern  power,  will  lean  upon  the  other 
Slave  States.  Thus  united,  they  may  become,  when  the 
Union  is  broken  into  three  or  more  republics,  the  ruling 
power  on  the  American  continent,  with  700,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  Exclusive  of  new  countries  to  be  acquired 
by  their  arms,  they  will  form  an  immense  emj)ire,  which, 
attracting  into  alliance  with  itself  possibly  the  States  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  may  defy  not  only  the  Free 
States,  but  even  the  world. 

Emancipation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  shiver  them  into 
distant  and  discordant  fragments.  If  they  adhere  to  their 
system,  they  will  be  strong ;  if  they  emancipate,  they  wiU 
be  pulverised  and  powerless.  No  one  can  believe  that  they 
mean  to  choose  the  latter. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  determined  them  to  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  to  Avelcome  the  sacrifices 
which  it  might  entaU.  To  hold  fast  their  slaves  they  have 
dared  and  endured  much.  The  blockade  has  stopped  their 
trade,  locked  up  their  great  staples,  changed  opulence  into 
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penury,  and  imposed  self-denial  upon  the  most  luxurious. 
The  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  which  they  obtained  from 
foreign  lands,  are  only  to  be  had  at  prices  which  none  but 
the  richest  can  afford.  Gold  has  long  since  disappeared  ; 
and  the  issues  of  paper  money,  which  gave  a  fictitious 
plethora  of  money,  are  now  threatening  them  with  bank- 
ruptcy. Loans  and  taxes  are  alike  unproductive,  and  famine 
is  evidently  following  on  the  heels  of  scarcity.  An  inexor- 
able conscription  has  raised  vast  armies  of  ragged  soldiers, 
who  have  been  mowed  down  in  many  a  bloody  field.  Num- 
bers have  fallen,  never  to  see  again  the  homes  from  which  a 
military  despotism  had  torn  them ;  and  many  more  have 
limped  back  with  crippled  limbs,  and  ruined  health,  to  drag 
on  their  lives  through  a  few  years  of  ceaseless  pain.  Fiery 
columns,  like  streams  of  lava  down  the  side  of  a  blazing 
mountain,  have  rolled  upon  their  countrymen,  only  to  grow 
rigid  and  cold  in  death.  Their  legions  have  been  slaugh- 
tered, their  cities  taken,  and  their  fields  laid  waste.  Two 
hundred  thousand  of  their  slaves  have  escaped.  Agriculture 
has  been  disturbed,  and  internal  trade  almost  suspended. 
Railroads  have  been  broken  up,  and  bridges  destroyed. 
Hospitals  have  been  crowded  with  groaning  and  dying  men, 
while  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  shot  for  desertion. 
Everywhere  a  criminal  cause  has  inflicted  upon  the  ijeojile 
innumerable  sufferings.  Yet  they  have  clung  to  their  slave 
power  with  a  tenacity  which  could  not  relax.  They  have 
held  their  slaves  as  a  tiger  holds  a  piece  of  flesh  ;  and  when 
hardships  and  losses  innumerable,  with  the  slaughter  of  half 
their  able-bodied  men,  have  issued  in  their  triumph,  they 
are  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  object  for  which  they  have 
fought.  They  are  not  going  to  tell  the  world  that,  having 
sacrificed  millions  of  money  and  myriads  of  men  to  establish 
a  right,  they  renounce  it  as  a  crime.  History  does  not  pre- 
sent a  parallel  transaction.     Efforts  so  gigantic,  and  sacrifices 
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SO  terrible,  measure  the  passionate  fanaticism  with  which 
they  cling  to  their  sin  ;  and  prophesy  to  all  men,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Palmer,  that  their  last  man  shall  perish  behind 
their  last  rampart  before  they  wUl  abandon  it. 

Those  who,  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  fancy 
that  European  opinion  will,  when  they  are  independent,  lead 
them  gradually  to  emancipate,  can  scarcely  have  attended  to 
their  tone  on  this  subject.  They  have  reasoned,  and  will  rea- 
son thus : — "  Englishmen,  hating  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  have  paraded  their  dislike  of  slavery,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  were  disgraced  by  it ;  but  they 
have  no  dislike  of  it  as  it  exists  in  the  aristocratic  South. 
They  must  have  cotton,  and  will  get  it  at  the  cheapest 
market  without  asking  how  we  grow  it,  English  cotton- 
brokers  have  called  pity  for  the  slave  romance ;  English 
reviews  have  stigmatised  appeals  to  scripture  on  the  subject 
as  cant ;  English  journalists  have  laboured  to  prove  that 
slavery  is  scriptural ;  English  capitalists  have  risked  incredi- 
ble sums  of  money  to  furnish  us  with  arms  ;  English  ship- 
builders have  vied  with  each  other  in  building  us  a  navy 
with  which  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ; 
English  capitalists  have  linked  their  interests  with  ours  by 
purchasing  our  bonds ;  and  English  writers  declare  that  we 
are  better  friends  to  the  negro  than  the  Boston  puritans  are, — 
maintaining,  with  us,  that  the  negro  must  have  the  guidance 
of  the  slaveholder.  All  these,  and  many  others  in  England, 
are  most  amiable  Abolitionists,  who,  while  they  condemn 
slavery,  are  helping  us  to  maintain  it,  and  will  lend  us  their 
assistance  to  establish  a  slave  empire,  on  the  ground  that 
when  it  is  established,  we  shall  destroy  its  corner-stone.  The 
truth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nobodies,  the  Eng- 
lish like  us  very  well.  Exeter  Hall  may  whimper  over  the 
negro,  about  whom  it  knows  so  little,  but  the  higher  classes 
have  very  different  views.     ]\Ir  Mason,  though  the  author  of 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  publicly  entertained  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  at  a  large  dinner, 
attended  by  noble  lords  and  members  of  parliament.  There 
he  was  received  by  the  assembled  guests  with  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  then  testified  that  he  had  met  with  similar 
kindness  in  private,  having  been  a  welcomed  and  honoured 
guest  in  families  of  every  rank. 

"  Recognition,  though  for  a  while  withheld  by  the  scruples 
of  Government,  is  loudly  called  for  by  numbers  who  well 
know  that  our  independence  will  establish  an  empire  of  which 
we  have  proclaimed  that  slavery  is  the  corner-stone.  Those 
who  represent  a  large  part  of  the  ruling  classes  can  have  no 
great  objection  to  our  slave-power.  What  these  Englishmen 
want,  is  to  see  democracy  humbled  ;  and  if  we  can  help  them 
to  that,  they  will  not  be  nice  about  the  means.  All,  there- 
fore, is  safe.  All  England,  except  a  few  struggling  obscuri- 
ties, is  Avith  us.  The  nobler  spirits  want  nothing  better  than 
to  crush  the  groundlings  who  venture  to  chirp  out  of  the 
dirt  with  their  little  grasshopper  tlnoats.  Slaveholders  as 
we  are,  all  Englishmen,  whose  opinions  are  worth  caring  for, 
wish  us  success ;  and  when  that  is  won,  the  vulgar  fellows 
who  now  prate  and  pray  against  our  slave  empire,  will  be 
hissed  by  every  journal  unto  ignominious  oblivion." 

So  thinks  Mv  Spratt,  with  the  millions  whom  he  repre- 
sents, and  that  opinion  will  guide  the  policy  of  the  Slave 
States.  But  if  they  should  find  out  that  Englishmen  gene- 
rally condemn  their  oppression,  they  will  not  care  for  our 
opinions  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  half  so 
much  as  they  do  for  those  of  their  countrymen  at  their  very 
doors ;  and  if  the  emancipation  principles  of  New  England 
have  made  them  hate  that  intelligent  and  virtuous  popula- 
tion with  ineffable  loathing,  a  hatred  and  a  scorn  doubly 
distilled  will  be  reserved  for  us  if  we  presume  to  condemn 
them.     Their  writers  tell  us  that  nothino;  which  we  can  do 
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or  say  shall  turn  tliem  from  tlieir  purpose.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  war,  if  war  must  come.  Let  Europe  say  and  do 
what  it  will,  they  will  have  a  slave  empire. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  the  wealth  and 
power  which  the  slaveholders  derive  from  their  slave  system, 
their  frank  professions  that  they  mean  to  perpetuate  it,  the 
unanimity  with  Avhich  they  placed  it  in  their  constitution, 
the  desperate  earnestness  with  which  they  have  fought  for 
it,  their  belief  that  England  will  never  trouble  them  about  it, 
and  their  readiness  to  defy  her  if  she  should,  it  seems  to  me 
a  weakness  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  they  are  independent, 
they  will  stultify  and  impoverish  themselves  by  emancipation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  slaveholders  will 
perpetuate  slavery  ;  and  if  they  do,  two  things  will  follow — 
the  slaveless  majority,  despite  the  constitution,  -will  force  the 
slaveholders  to  reopen  the  slave  trade,  because  that  w^ill  be 
their  only  way  to  Avealth  ;  and  when  the  negroes  thus  multi- 
plied become  increasingly  dangerous  to  the  whites,  they  will 
be  kept  down  by  new  measures  of  aggravated  barbarity. 

If  Mr  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  slaveholders,  had  been  in- 
clined to  emancipate  the  slaves,  we  should  have  seen  some 
preparation  for  it.  As  they  must  after  that  event  become 
free  labourers,  he  would  have  sought  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion from  slave  labour  to  free  by  securing  their  good  will. 
An  opposite  course  was  incompatible  with  the  intention  to 
manumit  them.  If  they  are  won  by  kindness,  they  may  help 
their  masters  ;  but  if  alienated  by  cruelty,  they  may  afford  im- 
portant aid  to  the  Federal  Government.  By  justice  to  them 
he  might  have  wrenched  a  powerful  weapon  out  of  its  hands. 
Had  he  recommended  to  the  slaveholders  to  reward  their 
fidehty,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  increase  their  comforts, 
to  overlook  their  faults  ;  and  had  he  treated  with  a  generous 
forbearance  those  of  them  who,  in  return  for  liberty,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Government,  he  might  have  made 
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them  his  friends.  Kindness  might  have  secured  their  services, 
as  cruelty  may  yet  madden  them  into  a  deadly  and  desperate 
revolt.  If  he  had  had  the  least  intention  of  granting  them 
their  freedom,  he  would  have  taken  the  more  prudent  course  ; 
but  if  he  was  determined  to  hold  them  in  bondage,  he  might 
try,  as  a  true  slaveholder,  to  crush  them  into  absolute  sub- 
mission. Conciliation  would  have  afforded  some  hope  of 
their  future  emancipation  ;  severity  would  be  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  hold  them  in  perpetual  bondage.  What,  then,  has 
been  the  course  which  he  has  taken  ? 

Foreseeing  the  blow  to  their  power  which  the  sagacity 
and  firmness  of  Mr  Lincoln  was  about  to  inflict  by  the  pro- 
clamation, Mr  Davis  endeavoured  to  neutralise  it  by  issuing 
a  week  previously  the  following  counter-proclamation : — 

"  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  do  declare  Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  be 
a  felon  deserving  of  capital  punishment.  I  do  order,  .... 
that  in  the  event  of  his  capture  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  executed  by 
hanging. 

"  I  do  order  that  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  com- 
mand of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  ....  they  and  each  of  them 
be,  whenever  captured,  reserved  for  execution. 

"That  all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  de- 
livered over  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective 
States  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  of  said  States. 

"  That  the  like  orders  be  executed  in  all  cases  with  respect 
to  all  commissioned  ofiicers  of  the  United  States  when  found 
serving  in  company  with  said  slaves  in  insurrection  against 
the  authorities  of  the  different  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

"  Jeffeeson  Davis. 

"EiCHMOND,  December  23,  1862." 

Twenty  days  later,  on  the  12th  of  January,  he  sent  to  the 
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Confederate  Congress  at  Elclimond  a  message,  in  which, 
speaking  of  Mr  Lincohi's  proclamation,  he  terms  it  "  a 
measure  by  which  seveeal  millions  of  human  beings  of 

AN  INFEEIOE  EACE,  PEACEABLE  AND  CONTENTED  LABOUEEES 
IN  THEIE  SPHEEE,  AEE  DOOMED  TO  EXTEEMINATION."  * 

Here  are  five  measures  announced  by  the  leader  of  the 
slaveholders,  who  shapes  their  policy,  embodies  their  spirit, 
and  commands  their  admiration.  Pirst,  he  orders  the  mur- 
der of  General  Butler ;  secondly,  he  orders  the  murder  of  all 
that  general's  officers ;  thirdly,  he  gives  up  all  freed  negro 
soldiers  taken  in  battle  to  be  murdered  by  the  State  authori- 
ties ;  fourthly,  he  gives  up  their  officers  to  be  mm^dered  in 
the  same  manner ;  and,  fifthly,  he  dooms,  if  I  understand 
him  rightly,  all  the  slaves  ivho  shall  in  any  way  seek  their 
liberty,  men,  wojnen,  and  children,  to  he  exterminated. 

Let  us  look  at  these  measures  separately. 

(1.)  He  orders  the  murder  of  General  Butler  for  doing 
that  which  any  French  or  English  genertil  would  have  done 
in  his  place.  When  New  Orleans  had  surrendered  to  Com- 
modore Farragut,  and  the  city  was  under  martial  law,  Mr 
Mumford  tore  down  the  national  flag  from  the  mint,  at  the' 
head  of  a  lawless  mob,  leading  the  commodore  to  think  that 
the  authorities  had  risen  in  insurrection.  Nothing  but  his 
prudence  saved  the  city  from  bombardment.  To  prevent 
such  outbreaks  in  that  exjilosive  city,  and  thereby  to  save 
the  lives  of  many  citizens,  General  Butler  ordered  him  to  be 
executed  as  a  traitor  ;  and  for  this  act  of  justice,  not  without 
humanity  in  it,  is  he  now  marked  out  by  Mr  Davis  to  be 
hung  as  a  felon. 

The  day  after  the  date  of  this  order  for  his  murder, 
General  Butler,  who  bad  been  removed  from  his  command, 
issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

*  Times,  January  30,  1863. 
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"  I  shall  speak  in  no  bitterness,  because  I  am  not  conscious 
of  a  single  personal  animosity.  Commanding  the  army  of 
the  Gulf,  I  found  you  captured,  but  not  surrendered ;  con- 
quered, but  not  orderly ;  relieved  from  the  presence  of  an 
army,  but  incapable  of  taking  care  of  yourselves.  So  far 
from  it,  you  had  called  upon  a  foreign  legion  to  protect  you 
from  yourselves.  I  restored  order,  punished  crime,  opened 
commerce,  brought  provisions  to  your  starving  people,  re- 
formed your  currency,  and  gave  you  quiet  protection,  such 
as  you  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

"  While  doing  this,  my  soldiers  were  subjected  to  obloquy, 
reproach,  and  insult. 

"  And  now,  speaking  to  you  who  know  the  truth,  I  here 
declare  that  whoever  has  quietly  remained  about  his  business, 
'affording  neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  men  who  had  assumed  to  govern  you  and  to  defend 
your  city  in  arms  having  fled,  some  of  your  women  flouted 
at  the  presence  of  those  who  came  to  protect  them.  By  a 
simple  order  (No.  28)  I  called  upon  every  soldier  of  this 
army  to  treat  the  women  of  New  Orleans  as  gentlemen 
should  deal  with  the  sex,  with  such  effect  that  I  now  call 
upon  the  just-minded  ladies  of  New  Orleans  to  say  whether 
they  have  ever  enjoyed  so  complete  protection  and  calm  quiet 
for  themselves  and  their  families  as  since  the  advent  of  the 
United  States  troops. 

"  The  enemies  of  my  country,  unrepentant  and  implacable, 
I  have  treated  with  merited  severity.  I  hold  that  the  rebellion 
is  treason,  and  that  treason  persisted  in  is  death,  and  any 
punishment  short  of  that  due  to  a  traitor  gives  so  much 
clear  gain  to  him  from  the  clemency  of  the  Government. 
Upon  this  thesis  have  I  administered  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  which  I  am  not  unconscious  of 
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complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  erred  in  too  much 
harshness,  for  that  harshness  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  dis- 
loyal enemies  to  my  country  and  not  to  loyal  friends. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy  rebels,  and 
paid  out,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  feed  40,000  of 
the  starving  jDOor  of  all  nations  assembled  here,  made  so  by 
this  war. 

"  I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats 
against  the  middling  men ;  of  the  rich  against  the  poor  ;  a 
war  of  the  landowner  against  the  labourer ;  that  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it  save  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  few,  and  the  disenthralment  of  the 
many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  substance 
of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  inno- 
cent poor,  who  had  suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  shall  now 
leave  you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me 
the  blessings  of  the  humble  and  loyal,  under  the  roof  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  con- 
tent to  incur  the  sneers  of  the  salon,  or  the  curses  of  the 
rich. 

"  I  found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion. All  danger  of  this  I  have  prevented  by  so  trejiting 
the  slave  that  he  had  no  cause  to  rebel 

"  I  found  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  lash  your  only 
means  of  enforcing  obedience  in  your  servants.  I  leave 
them  peaceful,  laborious,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  kindness 
and  justice. 

"  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilence  can  be  kept  from 
your  borders. 

"  I  have  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your  wealth,  in  the 
form  of  new  land  from  the  batture  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  I  have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  canals,  and 
public  squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoccui^ied  land. 
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"  I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections  greater  than  you 
have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

"  I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  so  impartially, 
that  your  own  advocates  have  unanimously  complimented 
the  judges  of  my  appointment. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,  at  this  hour,  that  stands  between 
you  and  the  Government;  and  that  is  slavery. 

"  The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its  last  re- 
fuge here,  in  His  providence,  will  be  rooted  out,  as  the  tares 
from  the  wheat,  although  the  wheat  will  be  torn  up  with  it. 

"  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject. 

"  I  came  among  you,  by  teachings,  by  habits  of  mind,  by 
political  position,  by  social  affinity,  inclined  to  sustain  your 
domestic  laws,  if,  by  possibility,  they  might  be  with  safety 
to  the  Union. 

"  Months  of  experience  and  of  observation  have  forced 
the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  incompatible 
with  the  safety  either  of  yourselves  or  of  the  Union." 

Should  that  brave  and  firm  officer,  who  has  served  his 
country  so  well,  and  so  much  promoted  the  welfare  of  New 
Orleans,  be  ever  murdered,  according  to  the  order  of  Mr 
Davis,  perhaps  those  writers  who  have  termed  him,  against 
all  evidence,  "beast,"  "brute,"  "tyrant,"  "stupid  ruffian," 
"fanatic,"  "monster,"  "fiend,"  &c.,  &c.,  may  reflect,  with 
pain,  that  their  violence  may  have  suggested  to  Mr  Davis 
the  idea  that  his  death  by  hanging  would  be  pleasant  to 
them  and  to  their  readers.  But  murder  is  murder  still ; 
and,  by  whatever  varnish  Mr  Davis  may  seek  to  hide  his 
crime,  he  will  not  stand  acquitted  before  God  or  posterity. 

(2.)  Next,  Mr  Davis  has  ordered  the  murder  of  all  the 
officers  who  serve  under  General  Butler.  As  far  as  this 
order  relates  to  those  who  have  served  under  him  at  New 
Orleans,  they  are  to  be  murdered,  not  because  they  have 
committed  any  cruelty,  not  because  they  have  violated  any  law, 
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but  because  they  have  served  their  country  by  rescuing  that 
city  from  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  pro- 
tected many  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  slaveholders. 

How  little  they  deserve  to  be  murdered,  is  apparent  from 
the  following  testimony  to  their  merit,  given  to  them  by 
their  general  at  parting  : — 

"Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
Neiu  Orleans,  Dec.  15,  1862. 

"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf, — I  greet  you,  my 
brave  comrades,  and  say  farewell. 

"  At  your  occupation,  order,  law,  quiet,  and  peace,  sprang 
to  the  city,  filled  with  the  bravos  of  all  nations,  where,  for  a 
score  of  years,  during  the  profoundest  peace,  human  life  was 
scarcely  safe  at  noonday. 

"  By  your  discipline  you  illustrated  the  best  traits  of  the 
American  soldier,  and  enchained  the  admiration  of  those 
that  came  to  scoff. 

''  You  have  fed  the  starving  poor,  the  wives  and  children 
of  your  enemies,  so  converting  enemies  into  friends. 

"  By  your  practical  philanthropy  you  have  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  '  oppressed  race '  and  the  slave.  Hailing  you 
as  deliverers,  they  are  ready  to  aid  you  as  willing  servants, 
faithful  labourers,  or,  using  the  tactics  taught  them  by  your 
enemies,  to  fight  with  you  in  the  field. 

"  By  steady  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  you  have 
sta3^ed  the  pestilence;  and,  humble  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God,  you  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  that  His  creatures 
should  obey  His  laws,  and,  reaping  His  blessing  in  this  most 
unhealthy  climate,  you  have  preserved  your  ranks  fuller  than 
those  of  any  other  battalions  of  the  same  length  of  service. 

"  Farewell,  my  comrades  !  again  farewell ! 

"Benj.  r.  Butler, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 
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As  far  as  the  order  of  Mr  Davis  relates  to  all  who  may  in 
future  serve  under  General  Butler,  they  are  to  be  hung  as 
felons,  simply  because  they  serve  their  country  under  a 
general  whom  a  very  humane  and  considerate  president  con- 
siders wortliy  to  command  them.  In  both  cases,  brave  and 
blameless  men  are  to  be  murdered,  according  to  the  sic  volo 
sic  jubeo  of  the  great  slaveholder.  Those  who  think  General 
Butler  to  be  a  beast,  brute,  tyrant,  ruffian,  monster,  and 
fiend,  may  judge  his  subordinates  to  be  also  beasts,  brutes, 
tyrants,  ruffians,  monsters,  and  fiends ;  but  even  they  have 
not  sanctioned  this  wholesale  murder ;  and,  to  all  impartial 
observers,  his  order  must  seem  harmonious  indeed  with  the 
slave  system,  of  which  he  is  the  Goliath,  but  disgraceful  to 
a  gentleman,  and,  to  a  Christian,  impossible. 

(3.)  Mr  Davis  has  ordered  that  all  freed  men  who  have 
enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  shall  be  given  up  to 
the  executive  authorities  of  the  several  States  to  which  they 
may  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  those 
States.     Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

General  Hunter  has  drilled  several  regiments  of  these 
men  at  Port  Eoyal,  They  have  accepted  the  liberty  ofi'ered 
by  the  national  Government,  for  which  no  reasonable  man 
can  i)lame  them  ;  and  if,  under  its  protection,  they  have 
enlisted  at  its  call,  can  this  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  ? 
All  of  them  are  orderly  and  well  conducted,  and  many  of 
them  are  religious.  Since  their  arrival  at  the  station,  their 
behaviour  has  been  exemplary,  and  they  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  commit  any  crimes,  even  against  those  who  have 
treated  them  with  merciless  severity.  Drilled  and  disciplined, 
they  will  act  under  the  command  of  regular  officers  in  the 
support  of  the  national  Government,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war ;  but  if  any  of  them  should  be  taken  prisoners  in 
any  battle  on  the  territory  of  South  Carolina,  they  will, 
according  to  the  proclamation  of  Mr  Davis,  be  given  up  to 
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the  governor  of  the  State,  to  be  dealt  with  by  him  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  State  against  slaves  guilty  of  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  followinsf  are  some  of  the  laws  of  South  Carolina 
upon  slave-killing : — 

"If  any  slave  who  shall  be  out  of  the  plantation  where 
such  slave  shall  live  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  any  white  person,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
such  white  person  to  correct  such  slave  ;  and  if  such  slave 
shall  assault  and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may 
be  lawfully  killed."* 

"  If  any  alave  shall  presume  to  strike  any  white  person, 
such  slave  shall,  ....  for  the  third  ofieuce,  suffer  death." -f 

"  Simple  larceny,  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  and  seven 
cents,  is  a  capital  felony,"  | 

"  Capital  felonies  abound  in  South  Carolina.  White  per- 
sons suflfer  death  for  twenty-seven  offences  ;  slaves  for  thirty- 
six."§ 

"  Trial  by  jury  is  utterly  denied  to  the  slave,  even  in  crimi- 
nal accusations  which  may  affect  his  life  in  South  Carolina," 
and  slaves  are  tried  in  the  justices'  and  freeholders'  court 
according  to  the  following  act : — 

"  All  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  slaves  in  this 
State,  for  which  capital  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  shall  be 
tried  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  any  number  of 
freeholders,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five,  in  the 
district  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed.  The  justices 
aud  freeholders  shall  hear  and  determine  the  matter  brought 
before  them  in  the  most  summary  and  expeditious  manner ; 
and  in  case  the  accused  shall  he  convicted  of  any  crime  for 
iuhich  hy  law  the  punishment  ivould  he  death,  the  said  jus- 
tices shall  aivard  such  manner  of  death  as  they  shall  judye 

*  Stroud,  158.  f  Ibid.,  155. 

t  Ibid.,  1S3.  .     §  Ibid,,  133. 
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luill  he  most  effectual  to  deter'  otJiersfrom  offending  in  like 
manner"* 

"  And  for  the  preventing  the  conceahncnt  of  crimes  and 
ofTcnccs  committed  by  slaves,  and  for  the  more  effectual  dis- 
covery and  bringing  slaves  to  condign  punishment,  be  it 
enacted,  that  the  evidence  of  any  slave  without  oath  shall  be 
allowed  in  all  cases  for  or  against  another  slave,  the  ■weight 
of  which  evidence  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  jus- 
tices and  freeholders."  t 

"  What  chance  of  justice  has  an  ignoront  slave  under  ac- 
cusation of  exciting  an  insurrection,  before  a  tribunal  chosen 
by  his  accuser,  suddenly  convoked,  consisting  of  but  five 
l^ersons,  a  majority  of  whom  may  convict,  without  any  one 
to  advise  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  defence."  | 

"  Under  the  authority  here  given  to  the  justices  and  free- 
holders to  award  such  manner  of  death  as  they  may  think 
fit,  horrid  spectacles  are  sometimes  exhibited  to  imhlic  gaze. 
An  account  of  one  of  them,  i.e.,  the  burning  of  a  negeo 
WOMAN  to  death,  may  he  found  in  the  daily  events  of 
1S20."§ 

When,  therefore,  ]\Ir  Davis  shall  give  up  the  freed  men  of 
the  Union  army  from  Port  Eoyal  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  their  laws,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  hung 
or  otherwise  murdered. 

Since  a  slave  in  South  Carolina  may  be  killed  for  merely 
striking  a  white  man,  or  for  having  stolen  two  dollars,  or  for 
any  one  of  thirty-five  other  offences,  it  cannot  be  su2:)posed 
that  the  slaveholders  will  not  hang  those  who  have  used  the 
rifle  and  the  bayonet  against  them. 

The  Alabama  slaves  are  "  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
as  the  fixed  and  sole  punishment,  without  any  alternative,  for 
the  following  oftences : — For  consulting  or  conspiring  to  re- 
bel, for  being  in  any  wise  concerned  in  an  insurrection  or 
*  Stroud,  193,  194.        +  Ibid.,  198.        X  Ibid.,  19G.        §  Ibid.,  194. 
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rebellion  of  the  slaves  against  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  or  the  laws  or  government  thereof,  for  consjDiring  to 
murder  any  white  person,  for  the  voluntary  manslaughter  of 
a  white  person,  for  burglary,  for  robbery,  for  an  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  rob  a  white  person,  for  wilfully  maim- 
ing, for  cutting  or  biting  off  a  lip,  an  ear,  or  the  nose  of  any 
white  person,  or  an  attempt  to  deprive  any  white  person  of 
life  by  any  means  not  amounting  to  assault,"  &c.,  &c.* 

The  slaves  code  of  other  States  have  been  framed  in  a 
similar  spirit,  and  from  these  laws  we  may  judge  that  pro- 
bably there  is  not  one  in  which  the  executive  authorities  will 
not  sentence  the  negro  soldier  to  death.  Mr  Davis  has  re- 
belled to  obtain  independence,  for  which  he  forces  thousands 
into  the  Confederate  armies.  If  independence  is  so  dear  to 
him,  although  he  was  before  free,  he  ought  to  think  that 
liberty  must  be  dearer  still  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
kept  in  bondage;  and  when  the  Government  of  their  country 
calls  them  into  its  service,  that  which  appears  to  impartial 
strangers  a  duty,  should  not  appear  even  to  him  to  be  so 
great  a  crime  as  to  merit  death  by  hanging.  But  no  con- 
sideration of  the  numbers  to  be  thus  murdered,  nor  the  obvi- 
ous excuses  for  their  conduct  which  even  a  slaveholder  might 
not  be  supposed  to  overlook,  can  arrest  him  for  a  moment. 
Negro  soldiers,  however  innocent,  are  dangerous  to  the  slave 
power,  and  they  must  die. 

(4.)  ]\Ir  Davis  next  orders  that  the  officers  of  negro  regiments 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  executive  authorities  in  the  States 
for  the  same  purpose.  Upon  this  order  the  Richmond 
Despatch,  which  is  said  to  be  Mr  Davis's  own  paper, 
has  made  the  following  comment  : — "  When  President 
Lincoln  undertakes  to  give  practical  operation  to  his  policy, 
by  sending  amongst  us  negro  regiments,  the  black  barbarians 
will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  State  laws,  and  their 
*  Stroud,  178, 179. 
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white  companions  luill  he  subjected  to  the  same  capital 
punishment."* 

Although  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Slave  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  all  justice,  are  generally  far  more  severe  towards 
ignorant  slaves  than  towards  instructed  whites,  yet  in  an 
insurrection  the  slaveholders  would  probably  be  more  im- 
placable towards  the  leaders  than  towards  the  subordinates, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  laws  will  allow  them  to 
put  the  officers  of  negro  regiments  to  death. 

The  penal  code  of  Missouri  inflicts  death  upon  whites  for 
four  offences — 1.  Treason  ;  2.  Murder;  3.  Raising  a  rebellion 
of  slaves  ;  4.  Aiding  such  rebellion.-j- 

In  Alabama  there  are  six  crimes  for  which  whites  may  be 
punished  with  death.  The  following  are  three  of  them  : — 
"  Aiding  a  slave  or  slaves  in  an  actual  or  meditated  rebellion 
or  insurrection  against  the  white  inhabitants  ;  aiding  the 
same  against  the  laws  and  government  of  the  State  :  or  ad- 
vising, consulting,  or  plotting  with  any  slave  or  slaves  fur  the 
purpose  of  encouraging,  exciting,  aiding,  or  assisting  in  any 
such  rebellion  or  insurrection." | 

In  Virginia  treason  is  punished  by  death.§  In  Georgia 
whites  suffer  death  for  any  one  of  thirteen  offences  ;  in  South 
Carolina  for  any  one  of  twenty-seven ;  and  in  North  Carolina 
for  any  one  of  thirty-four.lf 

Unless  they  are  restrained  by  the  salutary  fear  that  the 
penalty  of  death  may  be  paid  by  every  one  concerned  in  these 
murders,  when  the  tribunals  of  their  country  shall  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  crimes,  the  slaveholders  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  extract  from  their  statutes  authority  to  shoot  or 
to  hang  the  officers  whom  Mr  Davis  gives  up  to  their  ven- 
geance. So,  according  to  his  orders,  men  who  may  be  as 
humane  as  they  are  brave,  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  the  orua- 

*  Morning  Star,  January  30, 1863.  f  Stroud,  181. 

X  Ibid.,  178.  §  Ibid.,  170.  1  Ibid.,  170,  181,  183. 
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ments  of  their  country  and  the  lights  of  the  world,  may  be 
shot  or  hung  as  felons,  because  they  employed  freed  men,  many 
of  whom  were  also  Christians,  under  perfect  discipline,  to 
suppress  an  unprovoked  rebellion.  Slaveholding  imbues  men 
with  a  remorseless  cruelty. 

5.  But  further,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that  sentence 
in  the  late  message  sent  by  Mr  Davis  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  terms  Mr  Lincoln's  proclamation  "  a  measure  by  which 
several  millions  are  doomed  to  extermination  ? " 

These  are  not  words  which  have  been  uttered  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  nor  even  an  obiter  dictum  in  the  sentence  of  a 
judge,  but  they  are  the  solemn  utterances  of  a  state  paper 
meant  to  guide  the  judgment  of  Congress,  and  to  run  through 
the  world.  As  Mr  Lincoln  does  not  seek  the  death  of  a 
single  slave,  the  extermination  of  the  slaves,  if  it  comes  at 
all,  must  be  the  work  of  the  slaveholders  themselves.  Mr 
Davis  must  therefore  mean  that  Mr  Lincoln  will,  by  his  pro- 
clamation, force  him  and  his  subordinates  to  exterminate 
them. 

He  cannot  mean  that,  through  the  proclamation,  the  slaves 
will,  by  a  general  insurrection,  force  their  masters  in  self- 
defence  to  exterminate  them,  because  he  knows  that  three 
millions  of  unarmed  slaves  can  do  nothing  against  five  mil- 
lions of  armed  whites,  that  they  are  too  cautious  and  timid 
to  attempt  it,  and  that  almost  everywhere  they  have  too 
much  religious  principle  to  wish  to  do  so.  He  cannot 
mean  that  he  will  exterminate  those  who  enlist  in  the 
Federal  armies,  because  if  he  should  kill  a  hundred  thousand 
negro  soldiers,  the  race  in  the  Confederate  States  would 
remain.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  his  words  a  Avider 
meaning. 

Like  Moses,  Mr  Lincoln  has  called  three  million  of  slaves 
to  liberty,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  the  Federal 
armies  march  everywhere  through  the  Cotton  States,  nearly 
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all  of  them,  like  the  Israelites,  may  attempt  to  escape.  For 
that  contingency  Mr  Davis  announces  that  he  is  prepared. 
As  Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  with  the  resolution  that 
they  should  return  or  be  exterminated,  so  he,  with  the  slave- 
holders, will  exterminate  the  negroes  rather  than  suffer  them 
to  escape.  Mr  Lincoln  calls  them  to  emancipation,  and  Mr 
Davis  declares  that  their  only  emancipation  shall  be  death. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind.  From  the  Potomac  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  from  Nashville  to  Charleston,  he  will  fill  the 
land  Avith  corpses  rather  than  that  these  slaves  shall  triumph. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  if  they  take  a  step  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  shall  die. 

The  policy  of  Mr  Davis  has  been  painfully  illustrated  by 
the  acts  of  his  officers  and  of  other  slaveholders. 

I  select  the  following  instances  : — 

"  Nineteen  Negroes  Hung  in  Charleston. — A  Norfolk 
letter  contains  the  following  : — A  British  subject  who  came 
here  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  within  a  few  days, 
brings  the  information  that  nineteen  negroes  were  hung  in 
the  streets  just  prior  to  his  departure.  The  whites  there  for 
some  time  past  have  been  closely  watching  the  movements 
of  the  blacks,  and  thinking  they  observed  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  funerals  among  them,  a  w^hite  man  disguised  himself, 
and,  following  in  one  of  the  processions,  on  arriving  at  the 
burying-ground,  he  discovered  that  the  coffin  contained  arms, 
which  were  taken  and  buried  in  a  vault  iii  which  a  number 
had  already  been  deposited.  The  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery was  the  execution  of  nineteen  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  conspirators."  * 

The  only  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  these  nineteen  men 

was  that  they  had  concealed  arms.     No  act  of  violence  had 

been  committed,  and  a  few  negroes  could  do  nothing  against 

a  garrison  of  many  thousands.     For  the  mere  possession  of 

*  Morning  Star,  January  16,  1863. 
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arms,  when  no  crime  had  been  committed,  or  even,  it  may 
be,  meditated,  the  punishment  of  death  was  most  cruel ;  but 
further,  that  punishment  was  inflicted,  not  upon  the  most 
guilty,  but  upon  the  most  intelligent.  These  were  possibly 
the  least  criminal.  Since  their  doom  was  decided  by  their 
talent,  not  their  violence,  tlieir  characters  were  perhaps  such 
as  precluded  the  idea  that  they  were  cherishing  any  murder- 
ous designs ;  or  they  might  be  even  like  the  white  spy  who 
denounced  them,  mere  casual  spectators.  What  was  the 
proof  against  them  ?  The  white  spy  saw  them  at  the  bury- 
ing-ground,  but  what  evidence  had  he  that  tliey  had  been 
active  in  the  movement  ?  Let  us  remember  how  they  were 
tried.  Their  judges  were  two  magistrates  and  three  or  four 
freeholders.  All  these  were  ready  to  condemn  them  before 
any  evidence  was  offered.  No  jury  of  coloured  men  was 
called  to  give  a  verdict  upon  the  facts.  They  had  no  advo- 
cate, and  besides  the  white  spy,  who  could  know  very  little 
of  the  facts,  the  only  witnesses  called  were  other  negroes,  who, 
trembling  least  they  should  be  themselves  hung,  flogged,  or 
burned  alive,  would  say  anything  against  them  which  might 
please  their  judges.  The  magistrates  and  freeholders  were 
naturally  their  enemies,  and  the  witnesses,  utterly  unreliable 
because  themselves  dreading  j)unishment,  were  not  even 
examined  upon  oath.  Yet  on  such  meagre  evidence  were 
nineteen  men  hung  in  the  streets  of  Charleston.  They  were 
hung,  not  because  they  were  the  most  guilty,  but  because 
they  were  the  most  intelligent.  Tyrants  dread  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  virtuous  :  the  intelligent,  because  they  discover 
their  tyranny  ;  and  the  virtuous,  because  they  condemn  it. 
So  these  nineteen  men,  hanging  dead  in  tlie  streets,  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  for  what  slight  oftences  and  upon 
what  imperfect  evidence  South  Carolinians  are  ready  to 
murder  any  number  of  men  whose  abilities  excite  their 
fears. 
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Twenty  Teamsters  Shot  at  Mukfeeesboro  Pike. — 
The  Daily  News  of  Janucary  19  contains  the  following  notice 
of  another  massacre  of  unoffending  negroes  : — "  All  '  contra- 
bands '  captured  by  the  rebels  on  the  Federal  waggon  trains 
are  immediately  shot.  Twenty  thus  killed  are  lying  on  the 
Murfreesboro  Pike." 

The  New  York  Times  of  the  5th  says  : — "  The  accounts 
from  the  battlefield  near  Murfreesboro  reveal  a  new  phase 
of  rebel  atrocity  in  the  treatment  of  their  late  slaves.  Every 
black  teamster,  or  black  follower  of  the  Union  camp,  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels,  is  immediately  shot.  No  less  than 
twenty  were  found  thus  murdered,  and  lying  along  the 
Murfreesboro  Pike  after  the  recent  raid  upon  Rosecrans's 
waggon-trains.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  inauguration  of  the 
mode  of  warfiire  indicated  by  the  late  proclamation  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  It  is  not  literally  within  the  terms  of  that 
document,  but  is  in  accordance  with  its  temper,  and  no 
very  nice  discrimination  will  be  observed  by  the  rebels  in 
executing  the  spirit  of  the  sanguinary  orders  of  their  chief. 
At  Murfreesboro  only  the  negroes  found  in  the  national  ser- 
vice were  butchered.  Next  we  shall  hear  that  whites  and 
blacks,  when  found  together,  will  be  indiscriminately  shot, 
and  then  will  ensue  complications  which  all  Christian  people 
will  shudder  to  contemplate.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
ruthless  spirit  that  thus  butchers  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
race  of  people  on  any  other  ground  than  the  irredeem- 
able moral  callousness  produced  by  the  institution  of 
slavery." 

During  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  a  body  of  Confede- 
rate cavalry  got  to  the  rear  of  one  of  the  Federal  divisions, 
where  they  foimd  baggage  waggons  driven  by  negroes. 
These  might  be  free  negroes,  who  were  serving  their  Govern- 
ment, as  any  white  waggoners  would  have  done.  No  ques- 
tions were  asked,  no  parole  was  offered,  no  entreaties  were 
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listened  to,  no  discrimination  was  made.  Unarmed  and  de- 
fenceless men  were  shot  down,  and  their  dead  bodies  lymg  on 
the  Pike  testified  with  what  remorseless  barbarity  the  officers 
of  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  are  ready  to  carry  out  his  policy  of 
extermination.      , 

SeevajSTTS  in  Steamboats. — Negro  servants  in  steam- 
boats have  been  tortured  and  murdered  by  Confederate 
officers. 

"  A  special  despatch  from  Nashville,  dated  evening  of  16th, 
o-ives  the  following  particulars  of  the  affair  on  the  Cumber- 
land River. 

"  Brigadier-General  Forrest,  of  the  rebel  army,  with  a  force 
of  about  4000  men  and  twelve  jDieces  of  light  artillery,  at- 
tacked our  relief  and  storeships  coming  up  the  Cumberland 
Eiver,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  five  steamboats  laden  with 
valuable  commissary  stores,  and  the  gunboat  Sidel.  Several 
of  the  boats  contained  wounded  soldiers,  who,  in  jumping 
from  them  while  burning,  were  shot  in  the  water.  The 
negro  crews  were  stripped  of 'their  clothing,  tied  to  trees, 
cowhided,  and  left  to  starve  on  the  shore.  The  boats  were 
all  anchored  in  the  mid-channel  and  burned,  after  being 
robbed  of  the  valuables.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  placed  on  shore,  and  paroled."* 

The  Kew  York  Evening  Post  says  : — "We  have  noticed 
the  fact  of  the  shooting  of  the  negroes  found  on  the  Union 
transports  lately  burned  by  the  rebels  at  Harpeth  Shoals,  on 
the  Cumberland.  The  New  Albany .  (Ind.)  Ledger  of  the 
20th  of  January,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  affiiir  : — 
'  The  most  atrocious  and  cold-blooded  affair  of  the  present 
war  is  the  shooting  of  some  eighteen  of  the  negro  cabin-boys 
and  cooks  on  the  steamers  lately  captured  at  Harpeth  Shoals. 
These  men  and  boys  were  tied  and  taken  to  an  open  field 
near  the  Shoals,  and  deliberately  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 
*  Daily  News,  February  2,  1863. 
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Two  of  the  negro  servants  on  the  Sidel  got  in  between  the 
wheel  and  stern  of  the  boat,  and  let  themselves  down  into 
the  water,  holding  on  to  the  rudder.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  rebels,  and  several  soldiers  were  ordered  into  a  skiff, 
and  rowing  close  to  the  unfortunate  negroes,  discharged  the 
contents  of  their  muskets  at  them,  literally  blowing  their 
heads  into  atoms."  * 

Some  of  the  officers  who  were  left  naked  in  mid- winter, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  not  far  from  which  lately 
three  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  perished  by  frost  upon 
their  march,  appear  to  have  died  from  their  hardships  ;  but 
our  present  business  is  with  the  negroes. 

Of  these,  one  party,  stripped,  tied  up,  and  flogged,  were 
left  to  die  of  cold,  pain,  and  hunger.  The  others  were  dealt 
with  more  sunniiarily.  Confederate  officers,  exceeding  the 
orders  of  President  Davis,  murdered  in  cold  blood  eighteen 
men  and  boys  whose  only  offence  was  to  serve  their  country, 
as  cooks  or  cabin-boys,  on  board  its  steamers.  We  can 
imagine  the  terror  and  fears  of  these  poor  boys,  too  young 
to  know  that  they  were  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the 
slaveholders  in  serving  the  national  Government.  But 
terrors,  fears,  and  prayers  cannot  move  tigers  ;  and,  there- 
fore, these  men  and  boys  fell  by  the  orders  of  Colonel  Wade 
and  by  the  bullets  of  his  savages. 

Fugitives  feom  Slavery. — A  more  frequent  cause  of 
death  to  negroes  has  been  their  attempting  to  escape.  On 
this  point  the  Daily  JS^ews  says,  "  Many  thousands  of  their 
number  have  escaped  to  the  Free  States,  while  other  thou- 
sands have  been  slain  by  Confederate  hands  to  prevent 
their  escape."  "f-  The  slave  laws  allow  a  slave  to  be  shot 
when  attempting  to  escape.  When  General  Phelp  held  a 
command  on  the  Mississippi,  slaves  came  into  his  lines 
*  Daily  News,  February  18,  1863. 
t  Ibid.,  October  10,  1862. 
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bleeding  with  fresli  gunshot  Avouuds.  Various  letters  from 
Port  Royal  have  reported  that  slaves  were  shot  in  those 
islands,  for  refusing  to  flee  with  their  masters  Avhen  the 
Federals  entered  the  harbour.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
visited  those  islands  with  Bibles  and  tracts  for  the  refugees, 
informed  me  that  about  thirty  were  thus  murdered.  The 
expedition  which  ascended  the  river  Sappelo,  under  Colonel 
Beard,  reported  a  similar  murder  ;  and  near  Newbern,  North 
Carolina,  five  men,  of  whom  two  were  free,  after  being- 
fastened  in  upright  coffins,  were  shot  by  order  of  the  military 
authorities.  All  that  these  innocent  men  had  done  was  to 
love  the  freedom  which  God  has  made  the  inalienable  right 
of  all.  They  were  not  even  taken  in  the  act  of  escaping,  but 
were  arrested  for  having  talked  about  it.  Por  desiring  that 
which  they  would  be  less  than  men  not  to  desire,  they  were 
riddled  by.  repeated  discharges  of  musketry  till  they  died 
in  their  coffins.  Not  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  far  away 
from  public  gaze,  but  openly,  by  orders  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  these  free  men  were  murdered,  to  let  the 
labourers  of  North  Carolina  know  that  the  slaveholders  will 
not  hesitate  to  exterminate  all  who  attempt  to  escape  from 
them. 

Negeoes  Possessing  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation.— One  of  Renter's  telegrams,  October  29,  1862,  was 
as  follows  : — "  Doubtful  reports  have  been  received  of  an 
apprehended  negro  insurrection  in  Culpepper  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Seventeen  free  negroes,  in  whose  possession  Mr  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  was  found*  are  reported  to  have  been 
hung."  * 

The   proclamation  of   Mr  Lincoln   has   sounded   to  the 

African  slaves  in  America,  as  the  words  of  God  by  Moses  to 

Pharaoh,   "  Let   my  people  go,   that   they  may  serve  me," 

sounded  to  the  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt,     How  unspeakably 

*  Keuter's  Telegram,  Daily  News,  October  29,  1862. 
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precious  liberty  must  seem  to  one  who  has  worked  under 
the  whip,  and  has  seen  his  wife  and  children  subjected  to 
the  same  brutality  !  Many  thousands  of  slaves  have  blessed 
God  for  giving  Mr  Lincobi  the  right  and  the  will  to  set 
them  free  by  his  proclamation ;  and  three  millions  are  now 
looking  with  patient  and  prayerful  expectation  for  its  efTects. 
That  the  slaves  should  hear  of  it,  read  it,  speak  of  it  to  one 
another,  weep  over  it,  and  bless  God  for  it,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  crime  by  any  reasonable  slaveholder.  If  they 
will  charge  Mr  Lincoln  with  injustice  and  cruelty,  for  that 
which  a  more  impartial  posterity  will  pronounce  to  be  just, 
merciful,  and  wise,  they  should  at  least  stop  there.  The 
poor  slave  has  committed  no  offence,  when  he  reads  what  the 
chief  magistrate  of  his  country  has  published,  and  weeps 
tears  of  joy  at  the  thought,  that  the  justice  of  his  country- 
men and  the  law  will  soon  make  himself  and  his  family  free. 
But,  if  a  slave  may  innocently  read  and  speak  of  it,  how 
clearly  is  it  the  right  of  a  freeman  to  do  so  !  In  all  the 
annals  of  crime  lias  it  ever  been  charged  as  criminal  to  read 
what  the  chief  ruler  of  a  country  has  proclaimed  for  universal 
information  ?  In  any  kingdom  under  the  sun  has  any  magis- 
trate, officer,  rebel,  or  brigand  ever  punished  a  man  for  read- 
ing the  published  words  of  his  sovereign  ?  But  the  rights 
of  a  free  man  in  a  republic  must  be  as  extensive  as  the  rights 
of  a  free  man  under  a  monarchy.  For  a  free  man  in  Virginia 
to  read,  and  possess  the  proclamation  of  Mr  Lincoln,  was  as 
inoffensive  an  act  as  can  be  well  imagined.  All  round  the 
town  of  Winchester  it  has  been  distributed  freely,  and  has 
come  into  the  hands  of  hundreds.  Among  others,  some  free 
negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culpepper  received  it,  of 
whom  seventeen  were  found  to  have  it  in  their  possession. 
So  small  an  offence,  if  olfence  it  can  be  called,  might  surely 
be  expiated  by  a  very  slight  punishment.  That  they  should 
suffer  a  week's  imprisonment,  or  pay  a  moderate  fine,  might 
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satisfy  the  most  severe  of  their  neighbours.  Not  so  thought 
the  slaveholders.  For  that  simple  act,  involving  no  moral 
turpitude,  and  accompanied  with  no  excesses,  seventeen  free 
negroes  were  hung.*  For  possessing  a  public  paper,  issued 
by  the  president  of  their  country,  seventeen  men  were  treated 
as  murderers  are  treated  among  us.  The  worst  felons,  loaded 
with  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  could  suffer  no  more  than 
the  slaveholders  inflicted  upon  seveenteen  men  guilty  of  no- 
thing l3ut  possessing  what  millions  of  their  countrymen  pos- 
sessed unblamed. 

Negeoes  of  Harper's  Ferry.  —  A  greater  crime 
than  any  of  the  preceding  was  perpetrated  by  the  Confe- 
derates at  Harjjer's  Ferry.  When  that  town  was  taken 
by  a  sudden  assault,  eight  hundred  negroes,  who  were 
living  there,  were  seized,  and  driven  off  into  slavery. 
The  following  is  the  account  by  an  eye-witness  : — "  Soon 
after  the  place  surrendered,  companies  despatched  for  that 
purpose  proceeded  to  hunt  out  all  the  negroes  in  the  village 
from  their  various  hiding-places,  and  start  them  off  in  a 
drove  towards  Charleston.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight,  the 
woe-begone  expression  which  rested  on  the  countenances  of 
these  poor  unfortunates.  Many  of  them  were  free."  "f  In 
its  leader  of  October  10,  the  Times  says: — "The  Confede- 
rates claim  that  by  this  great  coup  they  took  2000  negroes." 
And  the  Richmond  papers  of  the  day  gloried  in  the  prize. 
Who  can  imagine  the  misery  of  these  men  and  women  from 
that  day  ?  Robbed  of  their  savings,  and  torn  from  their 
homes,  they  were  driven  off  into  slavery.  Husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  were  separated  for  ever.  Some 
were  put  to  work  as  the  slaves  of  the  camp  in  an  army 
where  the  soldiers  even  were  without  shoes,  and  often  got 

•  Dail)/  Xews,  October  29,  1862. 

f  New  York  Times.    In  Times,  Oct.  2,  1862. 
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their  food  by  plundering  the  country  through  which  they 
passed.  Some  were  doubtless  sent  to  work  on  distant  plan- 
tations. Could  we  trace  them,  we  should  probably  find  that 
nearly  all  have  ere  this  perished  by  toil,  by  starvation,  by 
blows,  by  hardships,  by  cruel  punishments,  and  by  un- 
alleviated  despair.  The  law  of  God  by  Moses  was — "He 
that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  he  found  in  his 
hand,  he  shall  surely  he  j)ut  to  death,"  (Exod.  xxi.  16.)  Here 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson  and  Gene- 
ral Lee,  stole  eight  hundred  innocent  men  and  women  ;  and, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  all  concerned  in  the  felony  would  have 
been  capitally  executed.  Who  gave  the  order  we  know  not. 
But  the  soldiers  were  clearly  under  orders,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  eight  hundred  persons  sliould  be  thus  kidnapped 
without  the  consent  of  the  General  in  command.  Nay,  as 
the  Richmond  papers  published  under  the  eye  of  the  Govern- 
ment gloried  in  the  infamous  booty,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  War  Department,  and  even  the  President  himself, 
were  all  accomplices  in  the  crime.  Yet  even  that  infamy 
may  be  surpassed  by  more  overwhelming  guilt.  For  when 
this  rebellion  is  finally  put  down,  thousands  shot,  hung,  or 
otherwise  murdered,  for  serving  as  soldiers  in  the  Federal 
armies,  for  concealing  arms,  for  driving  Federal  waggons, 
for  working  in  Federal  steamers,  for  seeking  to  escape 
from  bondage,  and  even  for  possessing  the  proclamation  of 
liberty,  will  demonstrate  that  the  slaveholders  had  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  message  of  Mr  Davis,  to  exterminate 
their  labourers  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  free. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  Avith  the  following 
statement : — "  The  Southern  people  say,  we  have  so  many 
negroes  that  if  they  are  permitted  to  live  among  us,  we  must 
govern  them.  They  will  not  work  unless  upon  compulsion. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  degenerate  into  paupers,  and  be- 
come a  burden  upon  us,  instead  of  helpmates  ;   as  slaves, 
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they  are  docile,  affectionate,  and  good  tempered.  Let  us 
alone  therefore  with  them,  and  the  negroes  will  be  contented, 
and  the  country  prosperous.  But  if  you  free  them,  our  care 
of  them  ceases.  We  will  not  be  hurdened  with  black 
pauperism  that  loe  cannot  compel  to  work,  and  the  residt 
will  inevitably  be,  however  much  you  and  tue  may  deplore 
it,  that  the  black  race  luill  be  exterminated,  as  the  red  race 
has  been.  We  could  not  make  them  useful  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  we  could  not  amalgamate  with  them.  The  only 
other  thing  to  do  was  to  exterminate  them."  *  According  to 
this  statement,  made  by  a  friend  of  the  slaveholders,  they 
mean,  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of  their  labourers,  to 
murder  three  millions  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
because  they  are  j)aupers.  As  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
do  not  mean  to  be  burdened  with  black  paupers,  they  will 
shoot,  hang,  or  otherwise  destroy  them  all.  The  very 
apologies  made  for  slaveholders  bring  out  the  savage  passion 
by  which  they  are  fired. 

But  when  Mr  Davis,  like  Pharaoh,  is  determined  to  hold 
fast  his  slaves,  or  to  exterminate  them,  he  may  try  to  blacken 
the  name  of  Mr  Lincoln  with  these  murders,  but  they  will 
rest  upon  himself.  Mr  Lincoln  does  not  shoot  unarmed  and 
defenceless  men,  nor  hang  them  for  reading  the  proclama- 
tions which  come  from  Eichmond.  Mr  Davis  has  the 
monopoly  of  these  barbarities.  An  impartial  posterity  will 
affix  the  brand  of  murderer  to  the  right  name  ;  and  if 
worse  crimes  shall  be  effected  by  the  savage  passions  which 
his  orders  have  evoked,  his  orders,  and  not  Mr  Lincoln's  pro- 
clamation, will  be  condemned  by  the  justice  of  posterity. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  Emancipate  ? 
Although  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  slaveholders  will  not 
*  Corrcgpondcut  of  the  Times.     Times,  March  23. 
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emancipate,  is  it  equcally  certain  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will?     Let  the  reader  judge  by  the  following  facts  : — • 

The  last  presidential  election  was  a  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween the  Republican  party  and  the  Slaveholders.  Among 
the  princii^les  avowed  by  the  Republicans  were  these : — "  They 
renewed  the  declaration  of  independence  that  all  men  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  they  announced  that  they  should  aim  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  four  measures — the  modification  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  reversal  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
the  suppi'ession  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories.  They  intended  to  do  no  in- 
justice to  the  slaveholders,  and  to  violate  none  of  their  legal 
rights ;  but  they  were  determined,  while  they  kept  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  to  do  all  that  the 
constitution  allowed  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
to  limit  its  power."  * 

"With  these  principles,  having  chosen  Mr  Lincoln  as  their 
candidate,  they  carried  the  election,  and  to  these  principles 
he  was  pledged  by  his  canvas.  He  was  no  Abolitionist,  that 
is,  he  did  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  any  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  ;  but  as  he  had  been  always  a  friend 
of  the  negroes,  so  he  was  now  ready  to  do  all  for  their  wel- 
fare that  the  constitution  would  allow.  Since  his  accession 
to  power,  he  has  redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  had  previ- 
ously given.  Sworn  to  maintain  the  Union  and  the  consti- 
tution, he  has  conscientiously  fulfilled  his  oath  by  maintain- 
ing both  ;  but  what  the  law  allowed  him  to  do  for  the  negroes 
he  has  done. 

The  secession  rendering  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  inoperative,  those  questions  have  been 
wisely  postponed. 

The  slave  trade  whicb  some  sordid  and  heartless  men  at 
•  Patton. 
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New  York  had  carried  on,  under  the  connivance  of  the 
cabinet  of  Mr  Buchanan,  he  stopped  at  once.  The  wretched 
Gordon,  as  captain  of  a  slaver,  man-stealer,  murderer,  and 
pirate,  expiated  his  crimes  by  a  terrible  death.  Henceforth, 
no  New  Yorker  is  likely  to  dishonour  the  national  flag  by 
hoisting  it  over  a  cargo  of  manacled  and  miserable  captives. 
He  has  further  conceded  to  Great  Britain  what  former  cabi- 
nets under  the  dictation  of  the  slaveholders  had  refused — 
the  right  of  search ;  and  now  the  British  squadron  on  the 
African  coast  can,  by  treaty,  detect  and  arrest  any  slave- 
trader  under  the  American  flag.  This  is  a  death-blow  to 
the  African  slave  trade,  unless  it  be  revived  by  the  Con- 
federates. 

Next,  although  the  Southern  volcano  had  burst,  and  its 
fiery  torrents  threatened  to  overflow  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, this  did  not  hinder  him  and  his  anti-slavery  Congress 
from  proceeding  with  their  promised  work.  They  know 
that  the  South  had  seceded  mainly  because  they  had  threatened 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories ;  yet,  anxious  as  they 
were  to  recover  the  seceders,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  ac- 
complish that  great  measure.  By  that  act,  a  territory  as 
large  as  all  the  States  of  the  Union  together,  fair,  fertile,  of 
boundless  resources,  and  able  to  maintain  many  millions, 
was  declared  to  be  for  ever  exclusively  the  home  of  freemen. 
Henceforth,  no  chain  of  the  slave  will  ever  clank  there,  no 
whip  of  the  driver  will  ever  be  brandished  over  men  and 
women,  no  wives  will  be  torn  from  their  husbands,  no 
auctions  of  human  chattels,  no  flogging  machines,  no  men- 
hounds,  no  slaveholders  will  disgrace  the  emancipated  con- 
tinent. The  rage  of  the  slaveholders  measured  the  import- 
ance of  the  victory.  Those  who  remember  with  what  brutal 
violence  they  sought  to  win  Kansas,  and  what  crimes  they 
perpetrated  against  the  free  settlers,  will  at  once  see  what  a 
defeat  they  sustained  when  they  were  excluded  for  all  coming 
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time  from  polluting  those  immense  possessions  of  the  Union 
with  their  inhuman  slave-code. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Republicans  have  acted  ever  since. 
Washington,  under  all  past  administrations,  stood  on  slave 
soil.  For  ten  miles  round,  the  district  called  Columbia  be- 
longed to  the  nation ;  but  it  was  filled  with  slaves,  and  it 
was  governed  by  the  slave- codes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
In  vain  had  New  England  sought  to  remove  from  the  Union 
this  disgrace.  The  parliamentary  debates  of  the  great  free 
nation  of  the  west  were  carried  on  within  a  region  where  all 
the  abominations  of  slavery  flourished  rankly.  Hence  the 
city  was  disgraced  by  acts  of  violence  like  those  which  were 
so  common  in  New  Orleans  ;  because  slavery  had  brought  to 
it  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver  of  Southern  society. 
Scenes  such  as  that  which  shocked  Europe  when  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  most  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly manner,  half-murdered  a  senator,  were  sure  to  recur. 
At  any  time  the  galleries  of  the  House  could  be  packed  with 
the  adherents  of  the  slaveholders,  who  were  so  fierce  that,  at 
one  time,  the  advocates  of  freedom  came  with  revolvers  in 
their  pockets,  as  necessary  to  self-defence.  When  Congress 
made  Columbia  free,  that  disgrace  was  rolled  away,  and 
Washington  is  now  the  free  capital  of  a  free  people. 

Yet  has  there  been  no  headlong  zeal,  Eroni  the  first,  Mr 
Lincoln  and  the  Congress  have  sought  to  effect  emancipation 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  society,  and  with  the 
most  complete  justice  to  the  slaveowners.  Like  ourselves, 
the  Republicans  have  held  that  though  the  slaves  have  been 
robbed  of  their  freedom,  so  that  the  owners  have  no  rights 
as  against  them,  a  nation  which  has  supported  the  owners 
ouolit,  where  it  emancipates,  to  share  in  the  loss  which  it 
occasions  to  them.  Besides  which,  the  constitution  not 
allowing  the  Congress  or  the  Government  to  touch  the 
domestic  institutions  of  any  State,  any  act  or  proclamation 
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of  general  freedom  in  the  Southern  States  would  have  been 
illegal,  and  Avould  have  justified  their  rebellion.  When, 
therefore,  Mr  Lincoln  contemplated  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  he  had  to  consider  what  measure  would  be  likely  to 
induce  the  State  Legislatures  to  emancipate.  That  measure 
he  found  in  compensation ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  to 
Congress  that  it  should  grant  compensation  to  any  State 
whose  legislature  should  emancipate.  His  proposal  was 
accepted. 

These  and  similar  measures,  such  as  the  recognition  of 
Haiti  and  Liberia  as  independent  and  sovereign  States,  have 
vindicated  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction  the  claim  of 
Mr  Lincoln  and  the  Congress  to  be  sincere  friends  of  the 
negro. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  Government 
and  its  officers  have  in  various  places  promoted  the  emanci- 
pation of  many  slaves.  In  the  loyal,  as  well  as  in  the  rebel 
States,  all  fugitive  negroes  who  make  their  way  into  the 
Federal  lines  are  protected.  Everywhere,  from  St  Louis  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
armies  of  the  Union  are  a  slielter  from  oppression,  and 
already  about  200,000  slaves  have  been  freed. 

October  21,  186L — An  expedition  sailed  from  Annapolis, 
which,  having  anchored  for  some  days  in  Hampton  Roads, 
left  that  station  for  Port  Royal,  October  29.*  Thirty-eight 
transports  conveyed  12,000  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Sherman,  and  these  were  conveyed  by  eighteen 
vessels  of  war  under  Commodore  Dupont.i*  They  were  met 
by  a  furious  storm,  Nov.  1,  which  lasted  through  great  part 
of  the  night,  not  only  scattering  the  fleet,  but  threatening 
to  destroy  it.  The  howl  of  the  tempest  was  delicious  music 
to  some  of  the  people  at  Charleston,  who  thought  that  not 
one  of  the  vessels  would  outlive  that  raging  night.  God 
♦  Rebellion  Records,  Doc.  104.  t  Ibid.,  Doc.  104,  113. 
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did  not  grant  their  desires.  Not  one  vessel  foundered  ;  and, 
Nov.  4;  the  whole  fleet  reached  the  bar  of  Port  Royal  har- 
bour. * 

Novemher  7. — A  glorious,  calm,  sunny  morning.  The 
vessels  of  war  steamed  into  the  harbour.  But  another  tem- 
pest awaited  them  there.  The  entrance,  which  is  three  miles 
wide,  was  defended  by  two  forts — Fort  Walker  on  Hilton 
Head,  a  gigantic  mass  of  earthworks,  Avitli  twenty-six  heavy 
guns  to  the  South ;  and  by  Fort  Beauregard  on  Bay  Point 
to  the  North,  with  sixteen  large  guns,  -f*  Each  vessel  as  it 
passed  was  under  tlie  fire  of  both  forts  at  the  same  time. 
And  as  the  iron  hail  came  rattling  from  them  ujDon  each 
deck  as  it  steamed  near  the  Northern  Fort,  the  Carolinians 
hoped  to  see  the  vessels  totally  disabled.  Each  vessel  dis- 
charged its  broadside  at  Fort  Beauregard,  and  then  passed 
out  of  the  canopy  of  smoke  into  the  calm,  clear  waters  of 
the  harbour  till  all  had  passed.  At  that  time  the  defenders 
thought  that  they  had  driven  away  or  disabled  the  whole 
fleet,  but  having  passed  into  the  harbour,  it  came  round  to 
send  its  storm  of  shot  and  shell  into  Fort  "Walker.  The 
vessels  had  not  suffered  much  from  the  batteries  ;  and  again 
turning  from  the  open  sea  inland,  they  disclmrged  their 
heavy  shot  a  second  time  upon  the  two  forts  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  The  exultation  of  the  garrisons  now  changed 
into  despair.  No  gallantry  could  endure  the  unequal  con- 
flict ;  and  throwing  down  their  weapons,  they  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  loaded  guns  and  muskets,  clothes,  and 
even  watches  and  papers  behind.  The  silence  of  each  battery 
revealed  to  the  Federals  their  success.  That  day  Fort  Walker 
was  occupied,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  both  sea- 
men and  soldiers,  who  triumphed  when  they  saw  the  national 
flag  float  on  the  coast  of  the  State  which  had,  with  the  most 

*  Kebellion  Records,  iii.,  Doc.  67,  lOi. 
t  Ibid.,  iii.,  Doc.  306-309,  320. 
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precipitate  liaste  and  with  tlie  proudest  defiance,  begun  the 
rebellion.*  This  victory  leaving  the  two  islands  of  Bay 
Point  and  Hilton  Head  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  gave 
them  the  command  of  an  excellent  harbour,  which  is  able  to 
shelter  any  number  of  their  vessels. 

November  9. — The  two  commanders  pushed  their  advan- 
tages further. 

A  reconnaisance  in  force  sent  u|)  the  Beaufort  Eiver,  which 
discharged -its  waters  into  the  harbour  brought  them  up  to 
Beaufort,  which  stands  on  the  river  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 
They  found  the  town  deserted,  one  drunken  white  alone  re- 
maining among  the  joyful  negroes.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
December  6  that  they  occupied  the  place.+ 

The  slaveholders  had  retreated  to  the  mainland,  putting 
the  Coosaw  Eiver  between  them  and  the  Federals,  who  were 
now  possessed  of  those  fertile  islands  which  surround  the 
bay.  Hilton  Head  Island,  Bay  Point  Island,  St  Helena 
Island,  which  forms  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
further  westward  Port  Eoyal  Island,  which  closes  the  harbour 
on  the  north-west  and  west,  with  other  islands,  were  entirely 
in  their  hands.  Much  warehoused  cotton  were  burnt  by  the 
owners,  but  their  flight  had  been  so  unexpected  and  so  sud- 
den that  they  had  no  time  to  destroy  the  standing  crops  ; 
and  to  the  Northern  soldiers  the  snow-white  cotton,  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  gathered,  pendent  from  the  pods  and  waving  in 
the  wind,  w^as  an  agreeable  sight.  The  slaveholders  had  done 
their  best  to  drive  their  labourers  before  them  to  the  main- 
land, and  both  at  Hilton  Head  and  Beaufort  they  had  shot 
some  who  refused. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  many  of  them  should  not 
secrete  themselves ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Federals  landed  at 
Fort  Walker  after  the  battle,  some  of  them  came  out  of  the 

*  Eebellion  Eecords,  iii.,  Doc.  104-107,  307-314. 
t  Ibid.,  iii.,  Doc.  72,  307,  310,  319. 
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rieiglibouring  plantations  with  timid  curiosity  to  see  what  it 
all  meant. 

"  As  soon,"  writes  an  officer,  "  as  the  negro  slaves  observed 
ns  coming  on  shore,  they  flocked  along  the  banks  in  great 
numbers,  some  bearing  parcels  and  bundles  as  if  expecting 
us  to  take  them  at  once  to  a  home  of  freedom.  Every 
variety  of  negro  and  slave  was  represented,  I  say  negro 
and  slave,  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  slaves  are 
apparently  as  white  as  their  masters,  and  as  intelligent. 
Darkies  of  genuine  Congo  physiques,  and  darkies  of  the 
genuine  Uncle  Tom  pattern,  darkies  young  and  jubilant, 
middle  aged  and  grey  haired,  solemn-looking  fellows,  the 
quadroon  and  the  octoroon,  possessing  an  undistiuguishable 
tint  of  negro  blood,  formed  an  interesting  scene.  As  fast 
as  the  contraband  article  came  within  reach,  it  was  placed 
in  the  guard-house,  an  old  frame  building  behind  Fort 
Walker.  Here  quite  a  collection  was  made.  They  were 
huddling  together  half  in  fear  and  half  in  hope,  when  a 
naval  officer  of  the  Bienville  looked  in  upon  them,  asking, 
"  Well,  what  are  you  all  about  ? " 

"Dat's  jist  what  we'd  like  to  find  out,  mas'r,"  was  the 
response. 

The  officer  assured  them  that  they  would  be  kindly  taken 
care  of,  and  perhaps  find  something  to  do,  and  need  not  be 
alarmed.     "  Thank  God  for  that,  mas'r,"  was  the  reply. 

Two  slaves  were  found  reconnoitring  about  on  their  own 
account,  and,  on  being  brought  into  camp,  explained  that 
they  belonged  to  Mrs  Pinckney,  of  Charleston,  and  came 
down  to  "  see  what  de  white  people  were  all  about." 

xilong   the  banks   of   Beaufort   river,    as    the    steamers 

passed,  groups    of  negroes   came   to    the    banks  to   gaze ; 

but  the    whites  had  all  fled.*      At  Beaufort,    they   found 

the  negroes  more  actively  engaged.     Well  furnished  houses, 

*  Rebellion  Records,  iii.,  Doc.  309,  319. 
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left  to  the  mercy  of  every  comer,  temjited  some  of  them  to 
pillage. 

"  On  landing,  Lieutenant  Sprotson  was  met  by  a  number 
of  negroes,  who  seemed  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  who 
cheered  lustily  for  the  stars  and  stripes." 

Shortly  after,  one  account  stated  as  follows : — "  Nearly 
two  hundred  contrabands  have  already  arrived  wdthin  our 
lines ;  and  these  are  the  favourite  slaves  of  the  wealthiest 
and  largest  si aveo^^^lers  in  South  Carolina. 

"  One  of  the  first  negroes  that  came  in  was  the  driver  on 
Mr  Seaburg's  plantation,  and,  among  others,  were  body 
servants  of  General  Drayton  and  Coatesworth  Pinckney, 
whose  plantations  are  within  ten  miles  of  us.  These  got  into 
ecstasies  of  joy  when  they  felt  that  they  were  safe." 

"  A  couple  of  thousand  negroes  will  be  just  the  article  we 
need  in  entrenching  ourselves,  and  by  the  time  we  are  ready, 
every  shovel,  spade,  and  jjick  that  we  have  Avill  be  in  contra- 
bands hands,  as  they  come  in  by  fifties  and  hundreds."  * 

Of  the  negroes  who  sought  refuge  at  Hilton  Head,  some 
were  well  fed  domestic  servants  ;  but  the  larger  number 
were  field  labourers,  who  were  found  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
and  neglected.  For  six  months  they  had  received  no  cloth- 
ing, and  were  now  in  filthy  rags.  Their  habits,  too,  were 
dirty,  as  might  be  expected  from  those  who  had  received 
neither  wages,  nor  leisure,  nor  money,  nor  furniture,  nor 
education,  nor  any  means  of  self-improvement.  Happily 
there  was  employment  ready  for  them.  Now  was  the  season 
for  gathering  cotton,  and  they  were  set  to  work  upon  that. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  narrative  of  ]\Ir 
MacKewan : — 

"  The  Government  determined  to  employ  no  compulsion 
beyond  what  might  be  used  with  free  labourers.  The 
scheme  was  to  employ  them  at  wages  in  harvesting,  and 
*  Kebellion  Eecords,  iii..  Doc.  319,  320. 
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pressing  the  cotton  into  bales ;  and  the  negroes  shewed 
themselves  so  friendly  and  well  disposed  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  The  wages  promised  were  very  small,  but  Avere 
believed  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants.  Unhappily, 
however,  as  generally  happens  in  time  of  war  or  social  dis- 
turbance, all  the  chief  necessaries  rose  enormously  in  price. 
The  Government  had  its  attention  necessarily  absorbed  in 
the  war,  and  the  experiment  in  the  Sea  Islands  was  little 
thought  of  at  Washington.  The  poor  fellows  disbursed  their 
money  in  goods,  at  exorbitant  rates.  Some  of  the  Govern- 
ment agents  made  large  sums  by  supplying  these  things ; 
but  others  adopted  a  more  generous  policy.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  poor  blacks  found  their  wages  grievously  insuf- 
ficient. The  last  clothes  issued  to  them  by  their  masters 
were  nearly  a  year  old  when  the  islands  were  abandoned. 
They  were  in  rags,  and,  except  coarse  food  and  shelter,  got 
little  by  their  industry.  But  they  were  everywhere  cheerful, 
they  toiled  hard,  early  and  late,  and  seemed  contented.  No 
case  of  insubordination  occurred.  They  were  free  men,  and 
they  worked  on  in  the  firm  hope  of  better  times.  As  a 
result  of  their  laboiu-,  more  than  1,100,000  jjouuds  of  fine 
Sea  Island  cotton  were  successfully  gathered  in  and  ship^Ded 
for  New  York ;  thence,  to  go  where  many  a  starring  mill- 
hand  would  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  steady  indus- 
try of  his  black  brethren.  Some  of  it,  sold  two  months  ago, 
fetched  more  than  Ss.  per  lb.,  and  the  price  has  since  largely 
increased."* 

During  the  winter  of  1861,  they  sufiered  from  want  of 
work  and  clothing ;  but  their  needs  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  benevolent  persons  in  the  United  States,  the 
National  Freed-man's  Eelief  Association  was  formed  at 
Boston.  Numbers  volunteered  to  go,  subscriptions  were 
*  Morning  Star,  September  9,  1862, 
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collected,  and,  March  3,  1SG2,  ca  missionary  expedition 
sailed  from  New  York  to  promote  industry,  religion,  and 
education  among  them.* 

Of  this,  I  find  the  following  notice  in  the  Rebellion 
Records :  — 

"It  is  composed  of  some  sixty  persons,  about  fifteen  of 
whom  are  ladies.  J\Ir  Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  Government 
ao-ent  in  charge  of  the  plantations  and  contrabands  at  Port- 
Royal,  is  to  be  the  directing  genius  of  this  association  ;  and, 
from  the  experience  he  has  already  gained,  the  selection  of 
that  gentleman  for  the  position  is  considered  very  judicious. 
The  duty  of  tlie  men,  who  include  persons  of  almost  every 
trade  and  business,  will  be  to  take  charge  of  the  abandoned 
estates,  and  to  direct  the  labours  of  the  negroes,  who  are  to 
be  employed  in  such  agricultural  pursuits  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  raising  of  necessary  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  ladies  go  with  the  intention  of  establishing  an 
industrial  school,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr  Prench, 
of  this  city.  Among  the  ladies,  we  should  mention  the 
name  of  Mrs  Harlan,  wife  of  the  United  States  senator,  from 
Iowa." "  The  Atlantic,  which  conveys  the  expedi- 
tion, takes  out  with  her  a  large  cargo,  consisting  of  army 
stores,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  clothing,  sewing- 
machines,  and  numerous  contributions  toward  the  success  of 
the  object."-f-  Mr  French,  who  had  taken  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  efforts  to  instruct  them,  added  some  particulars 
respecting  their  industry,  in  an  address  given  in  New  York, 
and  reported  in  the  ISfeiu  York  Evening  Post,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"  To  set  up  as  farmers  in  a  southern  climate,  to  conduct 

extensive  agricultural  operations  with  a  view  to  profit,  was  a 

far  different  thing  from  the  easy  task  of  the  previous  autumn. 

This  required  knowledge,    capital,   organisation ;    and,  un- 

*  Ecbellion  rvccords,  iii..  Doc.  227.  +  IbiJ.,  iv.,  Doc.  227,  22S. 
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luckily,  much  time  had  been  lost.  The  plan  was  entrusted 
to  Mr  Edward  L.  Pierce,  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  volun- 
teer army,  previously  a  rising  young  lawyer  at  the  bar  at 
Boston.  This  gentleman  had  proved  his  capacity  for  the 
work  entrusted  to  him  by  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which 
he  had  already  organised  black  labour  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  turned  the  escaped  negroes'  industry  to  account.  Em- 
powered to  organise  a  corps  of  assistants,  and  to  draw  on  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  implements,  he  repaired 
to  Boston,  to  lay  the  facts  before  his  friends  and  the  public. ' 
In  a  short  time,  assisted  by  a  freed-man's  association  which 
had  been  formed  there,  he  organised  a  body  of  about  fifty 
men  and  women  to  go  to  Port  Eoyal,  there  to  labour  as 
superintendents  and  teachers — the  superintendents  to  attend 
to  the  planting  of  crops,  and  like  duties,  and  the  teachers  to 
instruct  the  children,  and,  as  far  as  convenient,  the  adults, 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  AVhile  this  was  going  on  in 
Boston,  similar  movements  were  taking  place  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  In  a  few  weeks  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  on  the  ground,  and  at  work."* 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  than  the  conditions 
under  which  they  commenced  their  important  labours.  The 
planting  ought  to  have  begun  in  the  beginning  of  last  Feb- 
ruary— it  was  now  the  end  of  INIarch.  The  implements  were 
altogether  insufficient.  There  were  no  hoes,  ploughs,  or 
horses  to  draw  the  ploughs.  The  superintendents  were 
strangers  to  the  work ;  few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  cotton 
plant  outside  of  a  greenhouse,  and  some  of  them  knew  no- 
thing practically  of  any  kind  of  agriculture.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  country,  to  the  climate,  to  the  usages,  to 
everything,  and  all  they  had  to  depend  upon  was  their  owti 
good  will  for  the  Avork,  and  the  good  sense  and  co-operative 
good  will  of  the  blacks.  These  poor  people  had  suflered 
•  Morning  Star,  September  9,  1S62. 
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grievously  during  the  winter,  but  had  borne  their  lot 
jjatiently.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  subscriptions  of 
the  good  people  of  Philadelphia  in  sending  them  bacon,  fish, 
and  molasses,  besides  boxes  of  old  clothes,  which  were  abso- 
lutely needed.  Even  threads,  needles,  and  thimbles  had  to 
be  forwarded. 

"  The  dark  time  is  passing  away  ;  and  the  results  are  begin- 
nino-  to  be  clear.  The  negroes  were  found  at  first  reluctant 
to  work  on  cotton.  They  were  ready  enough  to  go  to  raise 
corn,  the  value  and  need  of  which  they  understood,  but  cotton 
had  been  their  old  enemy.  To  them  it  meant  slavery.  In 
this  reluctance  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  soldiers, 
who  advised  them  not  to  raise  cotton,  which  they  could  not 
eat,  but  only  food,- which  would  be  their  friend  in  the  coming- 
winter.  This  reluctance,  however,  they  cheerfully  laid  aside, 
and  once  more  the  negro  population  was  busily  at  work. 
The  plantations  were  worked  by  purely  voluntary  labour  by 
3800  labourers,  that  being  the  average  number  of  able-bodied 
field  hands  out  of  the  ten  thousand.  The  '  driver,'  now 
called  'leader,'  has  no  power  to  force  or  punish,  and  the 
superintendents,  having  an  average  each  of  five  or  sis  planta- 
tions to  inspect,  can  only  attend  to  each  by  occasional  visits. 
The  negroes,  however,  are  found  extremely  tractable.  '  The 
success  of  the  experiment,'  says  good  Mr  M'Kim,  '  is  seen  in 
the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Wherever 
you  go  you  meet  cheerful  and  happy  faces.  Their  words 
corroborate  the  language  of  their  looks.'  'Oh,  yes,  massa, 
dese  is  good  times ;  neber  saw  such  good  times  afore.  Too 
good  to  last,  massa — too  good  to  last.'  These  are  samples  of 
the  expressions  we  heard  wherever  we  went.  And  yet  these 
people  have  been  and  are  still  working  for  very  scanty  wages."* 

From  later  accomits,  which  come  down  to  January  1863, 
we  learn  further  particulars.  Their  benefactors  did  not  find 
*  Morning  Star,  September  9,  1862 
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tliem  eager  to  plant  cotton.  Sickening  recollections  of  the 
hoe-o-ano-  and  the  driver,  of  the  horn  that  had  summoned 
them  to  their  toils  by  day-light,  and  the  whip  which  had  kept 
them  hard  at  work  till  sunset,  came  back  with  the  thought 
of  cotton-planting.  Their  inducement  to  industry  was  further 
lessened  by  their  receiving  at  first  rations  instead  of  wages, 
and  working  as  before  in  oangs  which  forbade  the  emulation 
caused  by  piece-work.  But  their  reluctance  to  this  kind  of 
labour  arose  especially  from  their  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
Might  not  their  masters  still  come  down  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  drive  the  Federals  from  the  coast  ?  Might 
they  not  again  fall  into  their  hands  ?  Or  might  not  all  this 
labour  be  lost  by  a  forced  flight  ?  In  fact,  "  many  of  them 
kept  their  things  all  ready  for  a  start  on  the  first  alarm." 
One  woman  expressed  the  feeling  of  all,  when  she  said  to  one 
of  the  superintendents,  "Massa,  we  can't  work  right  till 
we'se  settled  in  our  minds.  If  dem  on  de  main  is  licked  we 
could  feel  settled;  but  not  till  then."  Other  things  prevented 
the  success  of  the  first  cotton  crop.  There  were  no  mules  or 
other  animals  to  plough  the  land  ;  no  manure  had  been  col- 
lected ;  instead  of  being  planted  in  February,  it  was  not 
planted  till  the  end  of  March ;  many  of  the  able-bodied  men, 
who  were  needed  for  its  cultivation,  were  called  to  enlist  into 
the  army  ;  and  heavy  rains  further  damaged  its  growth.  So 
the  crop  was  scanty.  Still  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
labourers  have  planted  13,795  acres,  of  which  5^80  are 
cotton.  On  their  provision  grounds  they  have  worked  zeal- 
ously from  the  first.  The  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  peas 
were  abundant ;  and  latterly  their  superintendents  have  been 
much  encouraged. 

The  latest  accounts  shew  that  the  gang  system  having 
been  abandoned,  the  labourers  are  much  stimulated  by  Avork- 
ing  separately.  "  They  go  at  it  furiously,"  is  the  expression 
of  one  of  their  teachers. 
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The  testimony  of  ]\Ir  French  at  New  York  was  very  un- 
equivocal. 

"There  were,"  he  said,  "in  the  department  at  least  15,000 
blacks,  nearly  all  refugees,  whom  their  masters  had  taken  to 
the  main  land ;  but  they  had  escaped,  and  came  to  our  lines 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  This  disorganised  element  had  fur- 
nished the  material  with  which  a  vast  deal  of  good  had  been 
accomplished.  The  experiment  of  planting  had  certainly 
been  a  success.  But  for  the  fresh  vegetables  raised  on  the 
plantations,  our  troops  would  have  fared  very  badly.  Before 
long,  Mr  French  held,  the  lands  of  the  district  would  be 
fully  cultivated  by  negroes  under  their  own  direction,  or 
under  the  direction  of  conscientious  men,  and  it  would  be- 
come one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  alleged  indolence  of 
these  i^eople.  The  speaker's  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  whenever  any  motive  had  been  given  them,  they  had 
laboured  as  zealously  as  any  other  class  of  men.  The  tasks 
they  had  been  given  to  ijerform  for  the  Government  (the 
planting  and  culture  of  a  stated  quantity  of  seed  in  payment 
for  their  support)  had  been  doubled,  and  even  quadrupled  by 
many  of  the  blacks,  who,  of  course,  were  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  extra  labour,  and  had  saved  sums  from  three 
to  fifty  dollars  from  the  sales  of  vegetables  raised  by  them- 
selves. They  worked  early  and  late,  and  exhibited  in  an  un- 
expected degree  the  characteristics  of  labouring  men  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  stories  which  had  been  told  by  corre- 
spondents and  others  of  their  shiftlessness,  where  proper  en- 
couragement had  been  given  them  to  labour,  were,  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  essentially  false."  * 

On  the  whole,  in  tlieir  first  year,  although  many  special 

*  Speech  of  Mr  Frencli,  September  14,  1862,  New  York  Evening  Post, 
n  Daily  News,  October  1,  1862. 
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disadvantages  were  combined  with  so  much  inexperience, 
the  labour  of  the  negroes  has  not  only  supported  them,  and 
paid  all  tlie  expenses  of  the  supei'intendence,  but  has  actually 
enabled  the  supeiintendents  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment 400,000  dollars. 

Their  readiness  to  receive  instruction  is  not  less  satisfac- 
tory than  their  willingness  to  labour.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  those  who  teach  them. 

Port  Royal,  Novemher  1,  1862. — "  The  people  are  anxious 
to  have  schools  among  them,  and  some  of  them,  whom  I  have 
charge  of,  would  learn  to  read  very  soon  if  there  was  regular 
teaching." 

Oaks,  St  Helena,  November  13,  1862. — "You  ask  whether 
more  teachers  are  needed.     There  are  hundreds  of  children 

here  eager  to  learn,  and  quite  untaught All    the 

teachers  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  progress  and  be- 
haviour of  their  scholars.  The  books  have  made  both 
scholars  and  teachers  very  happy.  The  store  is  daily 
crowded,  and  I  believe  is  nearly  sold  owi." 

St  Helena,  November  11,  1862. — "I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  these  people.  They  evhice  a  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement." 

The  Oaks,  November^  19,  1862. — "  This  illness  has  inter- 
fered very  much  with  our  school,  but  the  children  will  soon 
be  back.  They  like  school  too  well  to  stay  away  any  longer 
than  is  necessary,  I  have  never  seen  children  enjoy  learning 
as  they  do.  They  exult  in  their  new  books  as  ojther  children 
do  in  playthings  ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  have  to  complain 
of  inattention.  .  .  .  My  class  have  commenced  to  write,  for 
which  act  they  manifest  an  unbounded  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  We 
tried  to  commence  school  at  ten,  but  the  result  was  that  one 
of  our  superintendents  rode  up  to  remonstrate  against  our 
interfering  with  his  cotton-picking  and  corn-breaking ;  all 
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the  older  boys  and  girls  were  in  school  instead  of  in  the  field. 
So  we  had  to  lecture  them  on  the  duty  of  '  work  first  and 
l^leasure  afterwards,'  and  dismiss  them  to  their  duty." 

Oaldands,  December  14,  1862. — "Every  day  it  seems  to 
me  more  wonderful  how  a  jDCople  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth, 
with  intellect  benumbed,  as  one  would  suppose  it  to  be,  can 
be  capable  of  learning  with  such  facility  as  many  of  these 
children  do.  I  wish  their  enemies  at  the  North  could  wit- 
ness their  .unwearied  efforts,  and  the  great  improvement 
which  many  of  them  make.  Our  school  is  quite  large  at 
present.  At  our  last  session  we  had  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two.  I  think  I  can  say  truly  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
only  bright  and  e^iger  to  learn,  but  remarkably  well  behaved." 

The  Oaks,  Januai'y  3,  1863. — "My  scholars  average  in 
age  between  ten  and  fifteen,  though  I  have  some  of  eight, 
and  one  adult.  It  is  true  that  the  young  children  progress 
the  most  rapidly,  and  that  my  eldest  girls  are  slow  in  learn- 
ing. But  yet  the  latter  are  not,  I  think,  more  backward  than 
a  class  of  factory  girls  of  about  their  age  which  I  taught  at 

home I  don't  think  any  three  teachers  ever  enjoyed  a 

school  more  than  we  do  ours."  * 

J\Iuch  attention  has  been  paid  by  their  friends  from  the 
North  to  their  religious  instruction.  There  is  a  chapel  at 
Oaldands,  St  Helena,  and  another  has  been  built  at  Hilton 
Head.  Oct.  ]2,  1862,  the  latter  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  an  eye-witness,  dated  Oct.  1-i  : — 

"  On  Sunday  the  negro  church  at  Hilton  Head  was  dedi- 
cated to  divine  service.  General  Hunter  authorised  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  before  he  left  the  work  was 
nearly  finished.  The  situation  of  the  church  is  good  ;  the 
appearance  is  neat  though  plain  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house, 
and  in  all  respects  the  building  meets  the  requirements  of 
*  Lcttei-s  to  the  Port-Royal  Relief  Committee,  Pliiladelphia. 
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tlie  case.  Three  hundred  persons  may  be  comfortably  seated. 
The  pastor  is  a  black  man  from  Savannah,  named  Abram 
Murchison,  who  has  been  in  due  form  ordained  a  Baptist 
minister  by  the  army  chaplains,  and  installed  in  office, 
Abram,  though  able  to  read  and  write,  is  not  polished  in  his 
manners  ;  but  what  he  lacks  in  culture  is  more  than  com- 
pensated in  earnest  eloquence,  a  vigorous  and  clear  expression 
of  his  views,  deep  piety,  and  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
coloured  people.  The  dedication  exercises  were  interesting 
in  themselves,  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
chaplain  of  the  New  York  Volunteer  Engineer  Regiment. 
General  Mitchell  was  present,  with  the  members  of  his  staff, 
and,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  audience.  He  said  : — '  I 
have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  by  your 
teacher,  vdio  is  a  good  man.  Any  good  man  I  like,  regard- 
less of  colour.  I  respect  him  as  much  whether  he  is  black  or 
white.  If  he  be  a  bad  man,  I  shall  treat  him  as  such  whether 
he  is  white  or  black.  Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  talked 
to  all  my  soldiers  since  I  came  here,  and  now  I  am  talking 
to  you  who  are  another  set  of  soldiers,  who  have  not  yet 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  who  are  under  my  protection  and 
guidance,  and  in  whom  I  take  deep  interest.  With  your 
past  life  I  fully  sympathise.  I  know  and  understand  it  all. 
I  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  born  in  Kentucky,  and 
know  all  about  it.  I  think  that  God  intends  that  all  men 
shall  be  free,  because  He  intends  that  all  men  shall  serve  Him 
with  their  whole  heart.  But  in  any  condition  we  can  all 
love  and  serve  God.  That  privilege  cannot  be  taken  awa}^ 
I  care  not  how  savage  and  wicked  the  master  may  be  ;  he 
cannot  prevent  you  from  praying  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
and  God  hears  and  answers  the  prayer  of  all,  slave  or  free. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  new  time  coming  for  you, 
coloured  people  ;  a  better  day  is  dawning  for  you,  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  blacks,     I  hope  that  the  door  is  being 
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opened  for  your  deliverance.  And  now,  how  deeply  you  should 
ponder  these  words !  If  now  you  are  unwilling  to  help  your- 
selves, nobody  will  be  willing  to  help  yoiL  You  must  trust 
yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  had  better  op- 
portunities and  have  acquired  superior  wisdom,  if  you  would 
be  carried  through  this  crisis  successfully.  And  I  believe 
the  good  God  will  bless  your  efforts,  and  lift  you  up  to  a 
higher  level  than  you  have  yet  occupied,  so  that  you  and 
your  children  may  become  educated  and  industrious  citizens. 
You  must  organise  yourselves  into  families.  Husbands  must 
love  their  wives  and  children,  clinging  to  them  and  turning 
from  all  others,  and  feeling  that  their  highest  object  in  life, 
next  to  serving  the  good  God,  is  to  do  all  they  can  for  their 
families,  working  for  them  continually.  Good  coloured 
friends,  you  have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  you  are  in  a  posi- 
sion  of  responsibility.  The  whole  North,  all  the  people  in 
the  Free  States,  are  looking  at  you  and  the  exjoerimeut  now 
tried  in  your  behalf  with  the  deepest  interest.  This  experi- 
ment is  to  give  you  freedom,  position,  home,  and  5"our  own 
families,  wives,  property,  your  own  soil.  You  shall  till  and 
cultivate  your  own  crops  ;  you  shall  gather  and  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  own  industry  for  your  own  benefit ;  you  shall 
own  your  own  savings  ;  and  you  shall  be  able  to  feel  that 
God  is  prospering  you  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year,  and  raising  you  to  a  higher  level  of  goodness,  religion, 
and  a  nobler  life.  Supposing  you  fail  down  here,  that  will 
be  an  end  of  the  whole  matter.  God  help  you  all,  and  help 
us  to  help  you.  If  you  are  idle,  vicious,  indolent,  and  negli- 
gent, you  Avill  fail,  and  your  last  hope  is  gone  ;  if  you  are  not 
faithful,  you  rivet  eternally  the  fetters  upon  those  who  to-day 
are  fastened  down  by  fetters  and  suffer  by  the  driver's  goad. 
You  have  in  your  hands  the  rescuing  of  those  sufferers  over 
whose  sorrows  you  mourn  continually.  If  you  fail,  what  a 
dreadful  responsibility  it  will  be  when  you  come  to  die  to 
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feel  that  the  only  great  opportunity  you  Iiad  for  serving  your- 
selves and  your  oppressed  race  was  allowed  to  slip.  And 
you,  women,  you  must  be  careful  of  your  children.  You  must 
teach  them  to  be  cleanly,  obedient,  and  dutiful  at  all  times. 
You  must  keep  your  houses  neat  and  tidy,  working  all  day,  if 
necessary,  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible  condition,  always 
thinkino-  and  contriving  to  make  them  cleaner  and  more  com- 
fortable.  When  your  husband  comes  home  from  the  labours 
and  fatigues  of  the  day,  always  have  something  good  and 
nice  for  his  supper,  and  speak  kindly  to  him,  for  these  little 
acts  of  love  and  attention  will  bring  you  happiness  and  joy. 
And  when  you,  men,  go  out  to  Avork,  you  must  labour  with 
diligence  and  zeal.  It  seems  to  me,  had  I  the  stimulus  to  work 
that  you  have,  that  I  could  labour  like  a  giant.  I  am  told 
by  your  superintendent  that  a  gang  of  men  are  building  your 
houses  at  the  rate  of  six  a  day.  These  houses  are  to  make  you 
more  comfortable.  You  are  to  have  a  patch  of  ground,  which 
you  can  call  your  own,  to  raise  your  own  garden  truck,  and 
you  may  work  for  the  Government  for  good  wages.  And 
you,  women,  must  make  your  houses  shine  ;  you  must  plaster 
them  and  whitewash  them,  and  gradually  get  furniture  in 
your  cabins  and  a  cooking-stove.  I  have  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  you  will  get  your  clothing  cheaper  and  better  than 
before,  and  you  are  to  have  a  school  for  your  children.  And 
you  must  have  flowers  in  your  gardens  and  blossoms  before 
your  doors.  You  will  see  in  a  little  while  how  much  happier 
you  will  be  made.  Are  you  not  willing  to  work  for  this  ? 
Yes,  God  helping,  you  will  all  work.  This  is  only  for  your- 
selves ;  but  if  your  are  successful,  this  plan  Avill  go  all  through 
the  country,  and  we  will  have  answered  the  question  that  has 
jDuzzled  all  good-thinking  men  in  the  world  for  a  hundred 
years.  They  have  asked,  "  What  will  you  do  with  the  black 
man  after  liberating  him  ?"  We  will  shew  them  what  we 
will  do.     We  will  make  him  a  useful,  industrious  citizen. 
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We  will  give  liim  his  family,  liis  wife,  his  children, — 
— ffive  him  the  earnino;s  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  as  a 
man  we  will  give  him  what  the  Lord  ordained  him  to 
have/"* 

From  the  first  report  of  the  Educational  Commission  for 
Freed-men,  I  take  the  following  statements  : — The  Commis- 
sion was  formed  in  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1862,  "for  the  indus- 
trial, social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement 
of  persons. released  from  slavery."  His  Excellency  John  A. 
Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  became  the  President, 
March  3,  1862.  Thirty-one  teachers  and  superintendents, 
of  whom  four  were  ladies,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Port- 
Royal,  with  E.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  "  agent  of  the  Government 
for  the  contrabands  at  Port-Royal,"  to  act  under  his  direction. 

To  him  the  entire  management  of  the  plantations,  and  of 
the  negroes  living  upon  them,  had  been  committed.  The 
teachers,  who  were  settled  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the  plan- 
tations, found  the  blacks  w'ithout  control  or  guidance,  and 
beginning  to  feel  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  camps  ; 
but  "  well  disjDOsed  and  tractable,  easily  guided  and  con- 
trolled, ready  to  work  for  wages,  eager  and  apt  to  learn." 
The  high  character  of  this  first  company  of  pioneers  has  led 
to  successful  results.  Among  them  were  many  persons  of 
education  and  refinement,  of  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. Most  of  them  were  led  to  ofler  their  services,  not 
from  pecuniary  considerarions,  but  from  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause.  One  of  them,  an  eminent  engineer,  made  a  dona- 
tion of  1000  dols.  to  the  funds  of  the  Commission. 

"  The  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the  negroes  received 
the  first  instalment  of  wages,  the  only  portion  of  their  right- 
ful earnings  which  had  ever  been  allowed  them,  were  indica- 
tions of  their  future  j^rogress. 

"  Although  the  preparation  of  the  land  did  not  begin  till 
*  Daihj  News,  Saturday,  November  8,  1862. 
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several  months  after  the  usual  period,  on  which  account  the 
crop  of  cotton  was  reduced  to  one  quarter  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  crops  of  grain  were  raised  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  entire  population  within  our  lines 
upon  the  Sea  Islands  until  the  next  harvest,  and  also  a 
sufficient  amount  of  cotton  was  gathered  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  incurred  for  the  freedmen  at  that 
point. 

"  One  of  our  superintendents  has  purchased  eleven  plan- 
tations, comprising  about  3000  acres,  and  is  carrying  them 
on  by  means  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  most  of 
the  young  men  being  now  enlisted  in  the  army. 

"  It  is  intended  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  plantations 
thus  purchased  at  cost  price  to  the  freedmen.  About  2000 
acres  have  been  purchased  by  the  freed-men  themselves, 
which  are  now  growing  corn  and  cotton. 

"July,  1862. — General  Rufus  Saxton  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor,  and  the  control  of  the  plantations  devolved 
upon  him.  At  his  request,  ten  additional  superintendents 
were  sent  out  in  July  and  May  1863.  Thirty-six  of  the 
agents  of  the  society  were  still  engaged  at  Port-Royal  as 
superintendents  or  teachers,  of  whom  four  were  ladies.  The 
influence  of  these  ladies  has  been  invaluable.  General  Sax- 
ton  has  reported  that  the  freed  population  within  the  lines 
upon  the  Sea  Islands  is  now  a  self-sustaining  and  industrious 
community  ;  and  above  2000  children,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  adults,  have  received  instruction  in  the  schools."* 

Too  soon  for  his  country,  and  for  the  negroes  to  whom  he 
was  a  sincere  friend,  General  Mitchell  was  struck  down.  A 
fever  which  he  canght  at  Beaufort  proved  fatal ;  but  he  died 
as  a  Christian,  in  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  in  a  peace- 
ful assurance  of  being  soon  admitted  to  His  presence.  Be- 
fore he  died,  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 

*  Keport  of  the  Educational  Commission  foi-  Freedmen.   Boston,  May  1863. 

2  A 
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Beard,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  towards  Fernanduia, 
and  to  bring  off  recruits. 

The  details  of  this  expedition,  written  by  the  Eev.  Mr 
French  of  Port-Eoyal,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
They  are  dated  Beaufort,  Nov,  16,  1862 ;  and  are  taken 
from  the  Neiv  York  Tribune  :  — 

"  General  Saxton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  sent  the  cap- 
tured steamer  Darlington,  Captain  Crandell,  down  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  and  to  Fernandina,  Florida,  to  obtain  recruits 
for  the  1st  Eegiment,  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel 0.  T.  Beard,  of  the  48th  New  York  Volunteers, 
was  given  the  command  of  the  expedition.  In  addition  to 
obtaining  recruits,  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  recent  re- 
fugees from  slavery  along  the  coast  were  to  be  looked  into, 
and,  if  occasion  should  offer,  it  was  permitted  to  '  feel  the 
enemy."  At  St  Simond's,  Ga.,  Captain  Trowbridge,  with 
thirty-five  men  of  the  'Hunter  Ptegiment  of  1st  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers,'  who  had  been  stationed  there  for  three 
months,  together  with  twenty-seven  more  men,  were  received 
on  board.  With  this  company  of  sixty-two  men,  the  Dar- 
lington proceeded  to  Fernandina. 

"  On  arriving,  a  meeting  of  the  coloured  men  was  called 
to  obtain  enlistments.  The  large  church  was  crowded. 
After  addresses  had  been  made  by  the  writer  and  Colonel 
Beard,  100  men  volunteered  at  once,  and  the  number  soon 
reached  about  125.  Such,  however,  were  the  demands  of 
Fort  Clinch  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for 
labourers,  that  Colonel  Eicli,  commanding  the  fort,  consented 
to  only  twenty-five  men  leaving.'  This  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment, and  one  which  some  determined  not  to  bear. 
The  twenty-five  men  were  carefully  selected  from  among 
those  not  employed,  either  on  the  fort  or  the  quartermaster's 
department,  and  put  on  board.  Amid  the  farewells  and 
benedictions  of  hundreds  of  their  friends  on  shore,  they  took 
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their  departure.  On  calling  the  roll  a  few  miles  from  port, 
it  wa.s  found  our  twenty-five  men  had  increased  to  fifty-four. 
Determined  nob  to  be  foiled  in  their  purpose  of  being  sol- 
diers, it  was  found  that  thirty  men  had  quietly  found  their 
way  on  board,  just  at  break  of  day,  and  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  When  asked  why  they  did 
so,  their  reply  was — 

"  '  Oh,  we  Avant  to  fight  for  our  liberty,  and  for  the  liberty 
of  our  wives  and  children.' 

" '  But  would  you  dare  to  face  your  old  masters  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  why,  we  would  fight  to  de  death  to  get 
our  families.'  No  time  was  lost  in  drilling  them.  Our 
steamer,  a  very  frail  one,  had  been  barricaded  around  the 
bow  and  stern,  and  also  provided  with  two  1 2-pounder  Parrot 
guns.  These  guns  had  to  be  worked  by  black  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer.  Our  fighting 
men  numbered  only  about  110,  and  fifty  of  them  were  raw 
recruits. 

"  At  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  November  7,  we  were 
under  way.  Captain  Budd,  of  the  gunboat  Potomska,  had 
kindly  promised  the  evening  before  to  accompany  us  past 
the  most  dangerous  places.  On  reaching  his  station  in  Sapelo 
Sound,  we  found  him  in  readiness.  Our  little  fleet,  led  by 
the  Potomska,  and  followed  by  the  Darlington,  sailed  proudly 
up  the  winding  Sapelo,  now  through  marshes,  and  then  past 
large  and  beautiful  plantations.  It  was  very  afiecting  to  see 
our  soldiers  watching  intensely  the  coloured  forms  on  land, 
one  saying,  '  Oh,  mass'r,  my  wife  and  chillen  lib  dere,'  and 
another  singing  out,  '  Dere,  dere  my  brodder,'  or  '  my  sister.' 

"  The  first  landing  was  made  at  a  picket  station  on  Charles 
Hopkins's  plantation.  The  enemy  was  driven  back,  a  few 
guns  and  a  sword  only  captured.  The  Potomska  came  to 
anchorage  for  lack  of  sufficient  water,  a  few  miles  above,  at 
Fieuben  King's  plantation.     Here  some  fifty  uegioes  appeared 
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on  the  baiilvS,  about  thirty  rods  distant  from  their  master's 
house,  and  some  distance  from  the  Darlington.  They  gazed 
upon  us  with  intense  feelings,  turning  their  eyes  towards 
their  master,  who  was  watching  them  from  his  j^iazza,  and 
toward  our  steamer,  which,  as  yet,  had  given  them  no  assur- 
ances of  landing.  The  moment  she  headed  to  the  shore, 
their  doubts  were  disj^ersed.  Some  few  women  were  so  filled 
with  joy,  that  they  ran,  leaped,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
cried,  '  Glory  to  God !  Glory  to  God ! ' 

"  Tlie  Darlington  rested  directly  in  front  of  the  old  plant- 
er's door.  About  eighty  men  were  formed  in  line  of  battle 
in  the  front  yard,  and  some  thirty  were  employed  as  scouts. 
The  men  were  uot  all  landed  before  the  dark  subjects  of  the 
patriarchal  institution  were  rushing  for  the  boat.  As  they 
were  coming  with  bundles  on  their  heads,  children  in  their 
arms  and  on  their  shoulders,  loaded  also  with  piggins,  pots, 
trays,  chickens,  ducks,  and  squealing  little  pigs,  I  ventured 
upon  the  piazza,  when  I  met  the  planter  and  a  widowed 
daughter,  who  was  joint-owner  of  the  fleeing  '  chattels.' 
Salutations  being  exchanged,  I  remarked  to  the  lady,  '  This 
is  a  sad  morning  to  you.' 

' ' '  Yes,'  said  she.  And  then  she  added  of  slavery,  '  It  is 
a  divine  institution.' 

"  If  it  were  divine,  we  replied,  it  would  relieve  them  of 
their  rags  and  filth,  renovate  their  dark  and  loathsome  cabins, 
open  the  school-house  to  their  children,  and  cease  to  sell 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children.  You  see  how 
eagerly  they  rush  to  us,  with  a  thousand  benedictions. 

"  As  the  Potomska  could  go  no  further,  Captain  Budd 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  with  one  gun's  crew.  We 
were  glad  to  have  his  company  and  the  services  of  the  crew, 
as  we  had  only  one  gun's  crew  of  coloured  men.  Above  us 
was  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  a  high  bluff  covered  with  thick 
woods.     Tliere  we  apprehended  danger,  for  the  rebels  had 
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liad  amjile  time  to  collect  tlieir  forces.  The  men  were  care- 
fully posted,  fully  instructed  as  to  their  duties  and  dangers 
by  Colonel  Beard.  Our  Parrots  were  manned,  and  ever}^- 
thing"  was  in  readiness.  No  sooner  were  we  within  rifle- 
shot than  the  enemy  ojDened  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  from  be- 
hind the  bank  and  trees,  and  also  from  the  tops  of  tlie  trees. 
Our  speed  being  slow,  and  the  river's  bend  quite  large,  we 
were  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  for  some  time.  How 
well  our  troops  bore  themselves  Avill  be  seen  by  Captain 
Budd's  testimony. 

"  Our  next  landing  was  made  at  Daniel  IM 'Donald's  plan- 
tation. His  extensive  and  valuable  salt  works  were  demo- 
lished, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner.  By  documents  cap- 
tured, it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  a  rebel  of  the  tallest 
kind.  We  took  only  a  few  of  his  slaves,  as  he  drove  back 
into  the  woods  about  ninety  of  them  just  before  our  arrival. 
One  fine-looking  man  came  hobbling  down  on  a  crutch. 
M'Donald  had  shot  off  one  of  his  legs  some  eighteen  months 
before.  The  next  plantation  had  some  five  hundred  slaves 
on  it ;  several  of  our  troops  had  come  from  it,  and  also  had 
relatives  there,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  danger- 
ous points  to  be  passed  on  our  return,  admonished  us  to  re- 
treat. 

"  Our  next  attack  was  expected  at  the  bluff!  The  enemy 
had  improved  the  time  since  we  parted  them  in  gathering- 
reinforcements.  Colonel  Beard  prepared  the  men  for  a 
warm  fire.  While  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the 
steamer  dropping  down  hard  upon  the  enemy,  the  writer 
passed  around  among  the  men,  who  were  waiting  coolly  for 
the  moment  of  attack,  and  asked  them  if  they  found  their 
courage  failing.  '  Oh  no,  massa,  our  trust  be  in  de  Lord,' 
was  the  unanimous  cry. 

"  The  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  us  by  the  enemy, 
numbering  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men.     Our  troops 
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returned  the  fire  with  effect.  Two  of  the  enemy  soon  fell 
headlong  from  the  trees,  and  several  on  the  ground  soon  fell. 
Only  three  of  our  men  were  wounded,  and  they  ceased  not 
firing  till  the  enemy  had,  yet  the  blood  completely  covered 
the  face  of  one  who  had  been  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  fore- 
head. 

"  Captain  Budd,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and  eye- 
witness of  both  engagements,  has  kindly  given  his  opinion, 
which  we  are  sure  will  vindicate  the  policy,  as  well  as  just- 
ness, of  arming  the  coloured  man  for  his  own  freedom  at 
least. 

"  United  States  Steamer  Potomsica,  Sapelo  River, 
Ga.,  Nov.  7,  18G2. 

"Sir, — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  negro  troops  (1st  S.  C.  Volunteers),  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Beard,  4;8th  New  York 
Volunteers,  during  this  day's  operation.  They  behaved 
splendidly  under  the  warm  and  galling  fire  we  were  exposed 
to  in  the  two  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  I  did  not  see  a 
man  flinch,  contrary  to  my  expectations.  One  of  them  par- 
ticularly came  under  my  notice,  who,  although  badly  wounded 
in  the  face,  continued  to  load  and  fire  in  the  coolest  manner 
imaginable.  Every  one  of  them  acted  like  a  veteran. — Very 
respectfully,  "  Williaji  Budd, 

"  Acting  Lieutenant  Commanding  Potomska. 

"  To  the  Eev.  ]M.  French,  Chaplain  U.S.A." 

"  On  reaching  his  shiji.  Captain  Budd  led  our  retreat.  It 
had  been  agreed,  after  full  consultation  on  the  subject,  that 
in  our  descent  down  the  river  it  was  best  to  burn  the  build- 
ings of  Captain  Hopkins  and  Colonel  Brailsford.  Both  of 
these  places  Avere  strong  picket  stations,  particularly  the 
latter.     Brailsford  had  been  down  with  a  small  force  a  few 
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days  before  our  arrival  at  St  Catherine's,  and  shot  one  of  our 
contrabands,  wounded  mortally,  as  was  supposed,  another, 
and  carried  ofif  four  women  and  three  men.  He  had  also 
whipped  to  death,  three  weeks  before,  a  slave  for  attempting 
to  make  his  escape.  We  had  on  board  Sam  Miller,  a  former 
slave,  Avho  had  received  over  three  hundred  lashes  for  refus- 
ing to  inform  on  a  few  of  his  fellows  Avho  had  escaped.  He 
had  been  the  owner  of  several  of  our  troops  and  of  their 
friends. 

"  The  troops  landed  in  these  places  under  the  guns  of  the 
Potomska,  and  quickly  did  their  work.  At  the  first  place  a 
magazine  was  blown  up.  At  the  latter  was  a  strong  force, 
but  the  shells  were  too  much  for  them.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  when  the  troops  landed,  and  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage of  darkness.  Still  our  men  went  back  nearly  half  a 
mile,  firing  cabins,  outhouses,  and  finally  the  splendidly  fur- 
nished mansion  of  Colonel  B.  All  this  work  was  done  in 
the  very  face  and  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The  men  all  reached 
the  steamer  by  the  small  boats  without  loss. 

"  It  was  truly  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  and  expedi- 
tiously they  could  land.  After  leaping  from  the  small  boats 
into  the  water  knee  deep,  and  climbing  up  the  banks,  they 
would  rush  into  the  woods  as  fearless  as  a  dog  after  a  fox. 
They  felt  perfectly  at  home  scouting  in  the  woods,  and  were 
an  awful  terror,  as  we  had  reason  to  know,  to  the  enemy. 

"  On  passing  among  the  men  as  we  were  leaving  the  scenes 
of  action,  I  inquired  if  they  had  grown  any  to-day  ?  Many 
simultaneously  exclaimed  : — 

" '  Oh,  yes,  massa,  we  have  grown  three  inches.'  Sam 
said,  '  I  feel  a  heap  more  of  a  man.' 

"  With  the  flames  still  lighting  up  all  the  region  behind, 
and  the  bright  rays  of  the  smiling  moon  before  them,  they 
formed  a  circle  on  the  lower  deck  and  around  the  hatchway 
leading  to  the  hold,  where  were  the  women  and  the  children 
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captured  during  the  day,  and  on  bended  knees  they  offered 
up  sincere  and  heartful  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  mercies  of  the  day.  Such  fervent  prayers  for  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  hearing  of  his  proclamation  by  all  in  bonds, 
and  for  the  ending  of  the  wslt  and  slavery,  were  seldom  if 
ever  heard  before.  About  one  hour  was  spent  in  singing 
and  prayer.  Those  waters  surely  never  echoed  with  such 
sounds  before.  It  really  seemed,  sometimes,  as  if  we  could 
almost  hear  the  angels  chanting  over  us  the  old  song  of 
Judea,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men.' 

"  I  refer  again  to  Colonel  Beard's  report.  He  says  : — '  The 
coloured  men  fought  with  astonishing  coolness  and  braverv. 
Eor  alacrity  in  effecting  landings,  for  determination  in 
"  bush  "  fio-hting,  I  found  them  all  I  could  desire,  more  than 
I  had  hoped.  They  behaved  bravely,  gloriously,  and  deserve 
all  praise.' 

"  Our  steamer  left  Beaufort  without  a  soldier,  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  days  with  156  fighting  coloured 
men,  some  of  whom  dropped  the  hoe,  took  a  musket,  and 
were  at  once  soldiers,  ready  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  others. 
The  troops  made  thirteen  landings  on  the  main  between 
Fernandina  and  Fort  Pulaski,  destroying  nine  large  salt 
works,  together  with  some  20,000  dollars'  worth  of  salt, 
corn,  rice,  horses,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  brought  away. 
About  seventy  slaves  were  taken  from  their  rebel  masters, 
while  our  steamers  brought  back  the  scars  of  150  of  the 
enemy's  balls. 

"  General  Saxton  pronounced  the  expedition  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. We  found  on  our  return  that  our  commander,  General 
Mitchell,  had  finished  his  work  on  earth  and  gone  home  to 
heaven," 

Of  these  negro  soldiers  who  "  came  home  full  of  courage 
and  determination  to  fight  again  for  liberty  and  for  govern- 
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mciit,"  one  of  the  teachers  at  Port  Eoyal  Ishmtl  reported, 
".The  men  who  have  akeadygone  into  the  regiment  since  its 
reorganisation,  have  improved  vastly  in  manly  bearing  and 
self-respect ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  one  out  of  the  whole 
number  could  be  found  willing  to  leave  the  regiment."'  * 

But  though  the  negro  volunteers  make  good  soldiers,  the 
experience  of  Port  Eoyal  shews  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
servile  insurrection  outside  of  the  Federal  lines.  The  opinion 
of  Mr  Fisch,  and  others  who  know  them,  that  they  will  wait 
patiently  for  their  liberation  by  the  armies  of  the  Union,  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  testimony  from  Port  Eoyal : — 

"Throughout  the  Southern  States,  or  at  least  on  the 
'  main  '  opposite  here,  I  think  the  slaves  will  wait  patiently 
almost  any  length  of  time  for  our  soldiers  to  come  and  free 
them.  They  trust  so  implicitly  that  it  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  they  are  content  to  wait.  There  seems  no 
fear  of  insurrection  while  they  have  the  hope  of  outward 

succour  to  make  them  patient But  I  feel  sure  that 

any  attempt  at  gradual  insurrection  will  cause  endless  trouble. 
If  the  emancipation  were  immediate,  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  sudden  action  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks.  They  are  a  cautious  people.  They  would  doubt 
and  '  study '  a  good  while  before  they  would  believe  they 
were  safe  enough  in  freedom  to  take  any  independent  part. 
They  would  rather  still  seek  the  white  man's  advice  and 
protection."  t 

Proclamation  of  Mr  Lincoln. 
At  length,  after  Mr  Lincoln  had  given  the  slaveholders 
leisure  for  reflection  and  repentance,  he  issued,  on  January  1, 
1863,  the  following  proclamation  respecting  the  States  in 
rebellion : — 

*  Letters  from  teaeliers  to  the  Port  Eoyal  Relief  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia, 
t  Letter  from  Port  Royal,  Jan.  6,  1863. 
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"I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presiilent  of  the  United  States, 
order  and  declare  that  all  jiersons  held  us  slaves  within  said 
States  and  parts  of  States  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free. 
....  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people,  so  declared  to 
be  free,  to  abstain  from  all  violence  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defence,  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when 
allowed,  they  labour  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages." 

The  legal  effect  of  the  proclamation  has  been  since  tested. 
In  the  case  of  a  negro  indicted  for  larceny  at  St  Louis, 
Missouri,  the  Cjuestion  was  raised,  whether  he  was  a  freeman 
or  a  slave  at  the  time  of  the  larceny  ?  Evidence  was  elicited 
that  be  was  born  a  slave  in  Mississippi.  The  judge  gave  an 
elaborate  decision,  declaring  the  prisoner  a  free  man  by 
virtue  of  the  President's  proclamation.* 

By  this  important  act  Mr  Lincoln  has  given  freedom  to 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves  in  the  rebel  States.  Each 
one  of  them  is  now  legally  free.  It  reaches  the  worn  and 
weary  labourers  on  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
the  tobacco  growers  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  slaveholders,  it  spreads  like  ligbt  over  the 
gloomy  sky  of  these  oppressed  millions.  It  conveys  a  hope  to 
them  in  their  bonds,  which  neither  the  rifles  of  the  soldiers 
nor  the  whips  of  the  drivers  can  extinguish.  It  sings  over 
their  heads  while  they  are  at  work  like  a  lark  in  the  sky. 
The  savage  fears  of  the  slaveholders  may  tear  it  from  their 
hands,  but  no  brutality  can  put  it  out  of  their  minds. 

Mr  Lincoln  did  not  take  this  step  till  he  could  do  it  with 
perfect  justice.  Over  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States 
the  law  gives  the  Government  no  power,  and,  so  long  as  the 
Slave  States  were  peaceable,  he  could  not  give  liberty  to  one 
of  their  labourers.  But  the  batteries  which  blazed  against 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  violence  which  tore  down  the  national 
flag  from  its  top,  put  power  into  his  hands.  Viewed  as 
*  Morning  Advertiser,  February  14,  1863. 
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rebels,  the  slaveholders  in  the  revolted  States  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason,  to  which  the  constitution 
appoints  that  Congress  should  affix  the  punishment. 

By  tlic  authority,  therefore,  vested  in  them,  both  Houses 
declared  that  the  property  of  the  rebels  should  be  confis- 
cated by  Mr  Lincoln,  to  the  extent  that  he  might  see  it  to 
be  necessary.  As  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  enemy's  country 
must  be  dealt  with  as  enemies,  so  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
rebel  State  n)ust  be  dealt  with  as  rebels ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  executive,  he  might  confiscate  all  the  slaves  in  rebel 
States,  because  they  were  legally  the  chattels  of  the  slave- 
holders. Mr  Lincoln  has,  however,  preferred  to  act  upon 
his  power  as  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  that  capacity  he 
has,  by  the  usage  of  war,  the  right  to  employ  the  goods  of 
the  enemy,  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  aid  him  in  the 
conflict.  He  could  emancii^ate,  with  a  view  to  ^dctory,  the 
slaves  of  the  enemy,  as  he  could  seize  their  mules  or  their 
ammunition.  Their  slaves  are  their  field  labourers,  who 
furnish  food  to  their  armies  ;  their  camp  labourers,  who 
work  at  their  entrenchments ;  and  sometimes  even  their  sol- 
diers, to  fight  their  battles.  By  the  labours  of  the  slaves, 
whole  armies  of  wlntes  are  left  free  to  fight,  and  are  sus- 
tained when  fighting.  Those  labours,  therefore,  Mr  Lincoln 
has  a  right  to  stop,  because  he  has  a  right  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  The  right  to  emancipate  flows  necessarily  from 
his  duty  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

In  this  measure  he  has  been  guided  by  Government 
lawyers,  sustained  by  great  majorities  in  Congress,  and 
cheered  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  most  patriotic 
and  religious  men  in  the  country.  He  has  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  captive,  not  in  contempt  of  law,  but  by  its 
authority  ;  and  now,  according  to  the  recent  judicial  decision 
at  St  Louis,  every  slave  in  these  rebel  States  is  legally  free. 

As  Mr  Lincoln  has  not  been  moved  to  this   step  by  a 
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hatred  of  the  shivehoklers,  but  by  regard  to  the  good  of  his 
country,  he  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
proclamation  into  which  any  negroes  might  be  led,  through 
their  ignorance.  Had  they  imagined  that  it  was  a  measure 
of  vengeance,  they  might  have  expected  to  be  sustained  in 
acts  of  violence  against  their  masters.  But  against  such 
mistakes  he  has  effectually  guarded,  by  saying,  "  I  enjoin 
upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  except  in  necessary  self-defence." 

Anxious  as  the  slaves  are  for  freedom,  they  hiive  been  in 
the  higliest  degree  patient  and  peaceable  up  to  this  day. 

On  their  good  dispositions,  Mr  Lincoln  might  reasonably 
place  much  reliance.  "  There  are  few  communities  of  any 
race  or  colour,"  says  General  Call,  himself  a  slaveholder  and 
a  rebel,  "  who  would  shrink  with  greater  horror  from  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  human  suffering,  than  the  African  slaves 
of  this  country."*  But  further,  Mr  Lincoln  knew  that, 
except  in  some  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  negro  insurrection 
was  impossible.  If  all  the  French  were  to  rise  against  their 
Government,  though  Frenchmen  are  brave,  even  to  rashness, 
and  as  intelligent  as  they  are  daring,  they  could  do  nothing 
by  an  outburst  of  popular  violence  against  the  -100,000  bay- 
onets under  the  command  of  the  Government,  so  long  as  the 
army  remains  faithful  to  it.  What,  then,  could  three  mil- 
lions and  a-half  of  negroes,  unarmed,  uneducated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles,  without  money  and 
without  means  of  combination,  do  against  five  millions  and 
■  a-half  of  whites,  of  whom  about  500,000  are  drilled  and  dis- 
ciijlined  soldiers  ?  The  slaveholders,  supported  by  the  slave- 
less  whites,  might  easily  exterminate  the  whole  negro  popu- 
lation. Mr  Lincoln  could,  therefore,  proclaim  emancipation 
without  any  fear  of  prompting  these  peaceable  labourers  to 
any  desperate  measures.  But  to  render  assurance  doubly 
*  Kebcllion  Records,  i..  Doc.  419. 
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sure,  he  has  ordered  them,  in  the  prochimation,  to  abstain 
from  violence.  Of  course,  without  permission  from  liim  or 
from  any  one  else,  every  one  of  them  has  a  right  to  defend 
himself  from  assassination,  if  he  can  ;  and,  should  the  demo- 
niacal passions  of  the  slaveholders  prompt  them  to  cruelties 
which  no  patience  can  endure,  some  outbreaks  may  occur. 
But,  in  all  other  cases,  Mr  Lincoln  has  warned  the  labourers 
that  they  must  expect  their  freedom  from  the  force  of 
events,  not  from  their  own  violence  ;  urging  them,  moreover, 
to  work  for  wages  whenever  their  owners  may  make  the 
offer.  Depending,  therefore,  as  they  do,  on  the  aid  of  the 
Government,  they  will  be  unwilling  to  forfeit  its  support, 
and  will  scrupulously  abstain  from  violence,  unless  barba- 
rities beyond  all  endurance  force  them  to  it  in  self-defence. 

Thus,  acting  on  his  legal  rio;ht,  Mr  Lincoln  has  granted 
liberty  to  three  millions  of  persons,  hitherto  familiar  with 
nothing  but  misery.  Naturally  the  slaveholders  will  try  to 
defeat  this  great  act  of  justice  ;  and  if  they  can  obtain  their 
independence,  they  will  defeat  it.  Yet,  even  then,  it  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  Under  its  influence,  all  slaves  who 
can  make  their  way  into  the  Federal  lines  are  free.  Above 
200,000  have  already,  in  this  manner,  obtained  their  freedom, 
and,  as  the  camps  of  the  Federals,  from  Fredericsburg  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  Murfreesboro  to  Port  Eoyal,  are 
asylums  for  every  fugitive,  large  numbers  will,  before  the 
war  ends,  have  secured  it. 

Still,  the  hopes  of  the  millions  rest  upon  the  victory  of  the 
national  Government.  If  it  should  be  defeated,  their  bonds 
will  be  heavier  than  before  ;  if  it  prevails,  they  will  be  free. 
Those  who  recall  with  horror  the  details  of  the  slave  code, 
must  ardently  desire  to  see  Federal  victories  abolish  it.  The 
submission  of  the  slaveholders,  which  would  be  no  mis- 
fortune to  themselves,  would  be  followed  by  the  songs  and 
dances,  the  praises  and  the  thanksgivings,  of  three  millions 
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of  emancipated  bondsmen.  Old  men  will  grow  youno;  again 
with  joy — husbands  and  wives  will  bless  God  that  tyranny 
can  never  more  separate  them — parents  will  clasp  their 
children  to  their  hearts  with  tearful  exultation.  Each  man 
will  feel  that  he  is  his  own.  From  that  day  their  labour 
may  become  their  wealth — mind  and  muscle,  now  of  no  use 
whatever  to  promote  their  welfare,  will  reap  a  large  reward. 
No  longer  denied  all  civic  rights,  they  will  love  the  country 
which  has  done  them  justice,  and  bless  God  who  has  given 
them  friends.  Let  the  humane  reader,  who  sees  that  all  this 
happiness  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, ask  that  blessing  often  and  earnestly  in  his  prayers. 

All  honour  to  INIr  Lincoln,  because  he  has  acted  with  so 
much  firmness.  Met  by  a  tempest  of  sinister  predictions 
and  calumnious  ravings,  which  would  have  driven  back  a 
weaker  man,  he  persevered  in  that  which  he  knew  would 
serve  his  country,  as  well  as  save  the  negro.  Erom  his 
youth  a  friend  of  the  slave,  he  has  not  ceased  to  pity  him 
now ;  and  if  his  first  aim  in  the  proclamation  has  been,  as 
was  right,  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  his  second  wish  has  been 
to  make  the  miserable  happy.  If  calumny  has  so  far  done 
its  work,  that  any  friend  of  the  slaves  think  him  to  be  in- 
different to  their  welfare,  let  him  still  wish  success  to  his 
policy  for  its  effects.  The  great  charter  was  not  less  valuable 
to  England,  because  it  was  extorted  from  the  fear  of  King 
John ;  nor  have  we  less  satisfaction  in  the  establishment  of 
free  trade,  because  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  to  whom  we  owe  it,  had, 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  controversy,  opposed  it.  What  does  it 
signify  to  a  friend  of  the  negroes  what  Mr  Lincoln  may  feel 
in  the  matter,  if  his  proclamation  shall  free  them,  while  it 
does  good  to  every  class  besides,  not  excepting  even  the 
slaveholders  themselves  ?  If  the  slaveholders  win  their  in- 
dependence, the  labourers  must  remain  slaves — if  the  national 
Government  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  slaves  will  be  free. 
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Can  those  who  wisli  three  millions  of  sufferers  to  be  made 
happy,  hesitate  to  wish  for  the  Federal  success,  which  alone 
can  make  them  so  ? 

Further,  besides  these  three  millions  in  the  rebel  States, 
there  are  others  whose  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Nearly  another  million  of  slaves  in  the  loyal  States  are 
waiting  with  equal  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  this  great  struggle. 
While  Mr  Lincoln  in  his  proclamation  gave  freedom  to  those 
over  whom  he  had  legal  control,  he  did  not  jaretend  to 
liberate  those  whom  the  law  placed  beyond  his  reach.  The 
constitution  gave  him,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  right  to 
free  the  slaves  of  the  rebel  States ;  but  it  equally  forbade 
him  to  touch  those  of  States  which  were  still  loyal.  Faith- 
ful to  his  oath,  and  governed  in  all  his  acts  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  law,  he  abstained  from  pretending  to  give  to  these 
latter  what  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  give. 
The  slaveholders,  therefore,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  retained  their  right  to  their  slaves  untouched. 
Yet  though  the  proclamation  does  not  name  them,  they  will, 
if  God  give  victory  to  the  Federals,  be  indirectly  governed 
by  it.  For  Congress,  acting  upon  a  message  from  the  Pre- 
sident, has  passed  a  measure  by  which  it  has  promised 
compensation  to  the  slaveholders  on  those  estates  of  which 
the  legislatures  shall  pass  acts  of  emancipation.  If  the  rebel 
States  can  secure  their  independence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
slaveholders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  will  hold  their  slaves 
still ;  but  if  the  Federal  Government  prevails,  they  will 
almost  certainly  free  them.  Slaves  in  the  Border  States, 
where  free  labour  is  as  cheap  as  slave  labour,  are  of  little 
value  to  the  slaveholder,  except  for  the  production  of  chil- 
■  dren  who  may  be  sold  to  the  Southern  markets.  When  these 
markets  shall  cease,  the  Border  slaves  will  be  of  little  market- 
able value.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  their  slaves  will 
be  strongly  tempted  to  seek  liberty  by  flight,  because  they 
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•will  know  tliat  all  their  Southern  fellow- slaves  are  become 
free.  For  this,  too,  they  will  have  great  facilities,  because 
there  will  be  Free  States  all  around  them.  No  fugitive  slave- 
law  can  henceforth  be  enforced.  Before  the  rebellion,  men's 
consciences  revolted  at  it ;  and,  now  that  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  has  become  much  stronger,  we  may  look  upon  that 
law  as  almost  obsolete.  When,  therefore  slave  property  will 
have  been  much  reduced  in  value,  and  slaves  are  escaping 
every  day,  will  the  slaveholders  venture  to  live  on  under  the 
general  odium  which  will  attach  to  their  power  ?  Holding 
a  property  which  yields  them  little  profit,  and  which  renders 
them  odious  to  their  neighbours,  they  will  have  the  option 
of  losing  it  with  or  without  compensation.  Lose  it  they  must, 
because  their  slaves,  if  not  emancipated,  will  run  away.  If 
they  refuse  to  emancipate,  they  will  lose  them  without  com- 
pensation ;  if  they  emancipate,  their  loss  will  be  compen- 
sated. 

Under  the  circumstances,  they  will  certainly  emancipate. 
Indeed,  the  process  is  begun.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  voted  by  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
Maryland ;  and  Missouri,  to  which  the  Congress  has  voted 
10,000,000  dols.  for  the  same  purpose,  has  already  deter- 
mined to  emancipate.  That  great  State  is  not  only  secured 
to  the  Union,  but  also  to  liberty,  and  some  of  the  slave- 
holders are  said  to  be  zealous  to  enter  on  a  course  of  peace- 
ful progress,  freed  from  that  slave-code  which  they  have 
found  to  be  a  crime  and  a  curse. 

Maryland  is  apparently  about  to  follow  the  good  example  : 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  much  certainty, 
that  should  the  Government  put  down  the  rebellion,  more 
than  three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  and  nearly 
one  million  on  those  which  remain  loyal,  will  very  shortly 
praise  God  for  all  the  blessings  which  freedom  will  bestow 
upon  them. 
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Had  the  earth  trembled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  slave- 
holders, from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  that  would  not 
have  disturbed  them  half  so  much  as  Mr  Lincoln's  potent 
words.  How  often,  when  we  have  seen  the  wrongs  which 
the  weak  have  suffered  from  the  strono;,  and  a  vain  indigna- 
tion has  flushed  our  cheeks  a  monient,  only  to  hide  itself 
again  in  our  hearts,  have  we  thought  bitterly  on  these  words 
of  Solomon — "  I  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun ;  and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  op- 
pressed, and  they  had  no  comforter;  and  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors  there  was  power,  but  tliey  had  no  comforter" 
— (Eccles.  iv.  1.) 

But  in  this  case  God  has  graciously  given  a  comforter 
to  the  oppressed.  Few  have  ever  been  permitted  by  one 
act  to  become  so  great  benefactors  to  their  kind  as  Mr 
Lincoln  has  become  by  this  ;  and  if  he  has  had  much  to 
bear  on  its  account,  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought, 
that  the  amount  of  rage,  hatred,  calumny,  and  abuse  which  his 
proclamation  has  called  forth  from  base  natures,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  good  which  it  is  likely  to  effect.  The  predictions 
of  ruin  to  him  and  his  party  through  its  influence — the  trans- 
formation of  an  act  of  justice  into  a  gigantic  crime — the 
shameless  calumnies  which  imputed  to  him  a  wish  to  mas- 
sacre the  women  and  children  of  the  South — the  execrations 
vomited  forth  against  him,  such  as  those  with  which  the 
slaveholders  of  Egypt  doubtless  cursed  the  name  of  Moses — 
the  hisses  with  which  it  has  been  greeted  by  the  slaveholders 
and  their  friends,  as  though  the  "old  serpent"  had  lent  them 
his  organs — and,  above  all,  the  murder  threatened  in  pre- 
tended retaliation  by  those  who  boast  of  their  refinement — 
are  proofs  that  it  will  do  its  work  gloriously. 

Which,  now,  of  these  two  systems  will  the  reader  encour- 
age— the  system  of  free  labour,  or  the  system  of  slave  labour? 
With  which  of  these  two  populations  will  he  sympathise — 
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that  of  tlie  Free  States,  in  which  labour  is  more  honoured 
and  rewarded  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  or  that  of 
the  Slave  States,  in  which  it  is  more  than  anywhere  else 
degraded  ?  Which  of  these  two  men  will  he  most  honour 
— Mr  Lincoln,  who,  according  to  his  oath,  is  maintaining 
the  integrity  and  the  welfare  of  his  country;  or  Mr  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  who,  without  having  suffered  any  wrong,  is 
labouring  to  dismember  and  to  ruin  it  ?  Mr  Lincoln,  who  is 
seeking  the  freedom  of  the  slaves;  or  Mr  Davis,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  them  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  free  ? 
Let  the  reader  recall  the  principal  features  of  the  slave- 
code.  Men  who  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  are  capable  of  the  highest  excellence,  are  declared  by  the 
slaveholder  to  live  for  his  profit.  They  must  have  no  will 
of  their  own,  can  acquire  no  property,  and  being  deprived  of 
all  civic  and  social  rights,  must  live  and  die  for  him  as  much 
as  his  horses  and  his  dogs.  He  can  work  them,  starve  them, 
flog  them,  and  torture  them  as  much  as  he  will ;  he  can 
equally  work,  starve,  flog,  and  torture  their  wives  and  daugjiters. 
For  almost  any  barbarity  he  may  plead  the  authority  of  law, 
and  when  he  chooses  to  inflict  horrors  forbidden  by  law,  he 
can  defy  its  impotent  restrictions.  All  his  own  jDower  to 
torment  his  labourers,  he  can  transfer  to  any  one  more  brutal 
than  himself,  whose  grim '  and  passionless  ferocity  may  cut 
into  their  flesh  with  his  cowhide  ;  or,  if  they  resist  him,  he 
may  blow  out  their  brains  with  his  revolver.  Above  three 
millions  of  suflerers  in  the  revolted  States  rendered  dumb  as 
the  very  beasts,  by  the  law  which  forbids  all  slave  evidence, 
are  now  enduring  unspeakable  wrongs  in  silence.  Silent  as 
if  the  slaveholders  had  cut  out  all  their  tongues  by  the  roots, 
silent  as  if  they  were  already  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of 
the  damned,  they  cannot  plead  with  men ;  but  over  an  area 
of  700,000  square  miles,  their  prayers  and  their  groans  are 
ascending  to  God. 
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To  uphold  [this  inhuman  system,  the  skveholJcrs  have 
revolted ;  and  by  their  rebellion,  have  already  crippled  and 
laid  in  untimely  graves  at  least  400,000  of  their  country- 
men, including  their  own  deluded  adherents  ;  and  they  de- 
clare that  they  will  exterminate  their  slaves  rather  than 
allow  them  to  be  free.  All  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
renders  it  as  sure  as  any  future  event  can  be,  that  if  they 
secure  their  independence,  they  will  carry  on  the  driving  and 
the  flogging  system  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Against 
all  attempts  at  evasion  across  their  borders,  they  will  guard 
by  a  more  vigilant  police,  and  by  more  cruel  punishments. 

The  opinion  of  Europe  they  even  now  openly  laugh  to 
scorn  ;*  and  more  jealously  than  the  miser  protects  his  hoard 
will  they  maintain  that  right  to  make  millions  live  for  their 
profit,  in  defence  of  which  they  have  fought  with  so  much 
gallantry,  and  suffered  with  so  much  endurance.  No  one,  I 
think,  who  has  studied  the  evidence,  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  the  independence  of  the  slaveholders 
will  seal  for  half  a  century  the  doom  of  their  slaves.  To  aid 
them,  therefore,  in  this  rebellion,  is  to  participate  in  their 
cruelty ;  to  assist  persecution,  is  to  become  persecutors  our- 
selves. If  the  slaveholder  steals  from  his  labourers  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  flogs  them,  outrages  their  Avives  and 
daughters,  commits  adultery  with  the  sanction  of  law,  and 
murders  them  with  absolute  impunity,  through  the  force  of 
the  slave-code,  those  who  aid  him  to  maintain  that  code, 
share  in  the  guilt  of  his  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  proof  that  the  Federals, 
if  they  can  put  down  the  rebellion,  will  emancipate  the  slaves. 
Indeed,  the  proclamation  has  already  secured  it.  Declared 
by  judicial  authorities,  by  Congress,  by  other  influential 
bodies,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  nation,  to  be  legal,  it  can- 
not be  reversed.  No  party  Avhich  may  hereafter  obtain 
*  See  General  Call,  Stephens,  Spratt. 
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power,  can  remand  into  slavery  those  who,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  have  been  declared  free. 

The  enfranchisement  of  three  millions  in  the  Slave  States, 
will  draw  after  it  that  of  the  million  in  the  Loyal  States  ; 
and  so,  this  hurricane  of  contending  passions  will  end  in  a 
great  calm  both  for  the  negroes  and  for  the  nation.  Never 
more  will  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  carry  freight  of 
groaning  captives  ;  never  more  will  the  slaveholder  hunt  his 
victim  amongst  the  shuddering  millions  of  the  free  North. 
Columbia  is  for  ever  free,  and  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Union  are  free. 

Above  all,  every  negro  in  all  the  rebel  States  born  to 
hoe  the  2;round  under  the  curses  and  blows  of  the  driver, 
will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  becoming  the  free 
citizen  of  a  free  country,  exercise  every  domestic  virtue  ; 
because,  in  working  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  will 
learn  the  value  of  wages,  improve  his  mind,  obtain  the  re- 
wards of  his  industry,  and  cherish  family  affection.  If  God 
bless  the  Federal  armies  with  success,  four  millions  of  human 
beings,  awaking  from  a  troubled  dream  of  blood  and  tears, 
will  bless  God  for  His  mercy,  and  begin  a  course  of  improve- 
ment which  shall  shew,  that  though  the  sun  has  burned 
their  skin  to  a  deeper  colour  than  our  own,  yet  they  are 
capable  of  all  the  virtue,  talent,  and  energy,  to  which  our 
more  Northern  nations  have  attained. 

Those,  therefore,  who  aid  the  national  Government  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  aid  the  negroes  to  obtain  this  happiness ; 
while  those  who  aid  the  slaveholders  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence, will  as  certainly  aid  them  to  make  their  labourers 
miserable.  When  the  slaveholders  shall  iron,  flog,  and  even 
burn  their  labourers,  tear  from  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  by  a  fatal  necessity  go  on  increasing  the  severity 
of  the  system,  till  the  crisis  come  in  which  one  of  the  races 
shall  perish,  each  who  aided  the  slaveholders  will  have  to 
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reflect  that  he  has  been  in  part  the  cause  of  this  immeasur- 
able sorrow. 

Tlic  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ^our  Saviour  and  His  example 
alike  command  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  and 
to  Christian  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  many,  He  orders  all 
His  disciples  to  shew  a  brotherly  regard.  He  has  declared, 
that  at  the  last  day  He  will  esteem  all  acts  of  unkindness 
done  to  them  as  done  to  Him  ;*  and  even  now,  when  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  wields  a  universal  sceptre, 
having  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  He  does  not  disregard 
tlieu-  sufferings.  God  has  thus  by  His  prophet  described  the 
character  of  His  providential  rule : — "  He  shall  judge  thejjoor 
of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and 
shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  He  shall  deliver  the 
needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper.  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence, 
and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  Ids  sigJit,"  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
4,  12,  14.)  His  disciples  will  not  support  even  indirectly  a 
system  of  oppression  which  He  views  with  so  much  abhor- 
rence. Let  those  who  disregard  His  authority,  who  laugh  all 
justice  and  humanity  to  scorn,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  or  even  for  the  j)reservation  of 
peace,  aid  the  rebel  slaveholders  by  arms,  ammunition,  ships 
of  war,  and  loans  of  money,  but  let  His  disciples  shrink  from 
assisting  these  men  to  accomplish  their  unjust  and  cruel 
schemes.  Sooner  or  later.  He  will  break  in  pieces  all  oppres- 
sors,— let  us  do  nothing  to  countenance  their  oppression. 

On  the  contrarj'-,  since,  if  the  Federals  prevail,  they  will 
certainly  free  the  negro,  let  us  use  what  influence  we  may 
possess  to  aid  them. 

1.  Some  are  afraid  to  support  the  proclamation  of  Mr 
Lincoln,  because  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
slaveholders  and  their  friends,  that  it  excites  the  slaves  to 
*  Matt.  XXV.  41-46. 
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assassinate  their  masters.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
truth  in  the  accusation. 

Instead  of  inviting  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  the  procla- 
mation directly  condemns  it.  On  a  great  scale  it  is  impos- 
sible, from  the  superior  force  of  the  whites  ;  it  is,  on  any 
scale  at  all,  contrary  to  Mr  Lincoln's  humane  and  generous 
nature  ;  it  is  against  the  principles  of  all  the  Christian 
negroes,  who  are  many,  and  no  where  has  it  taken  place. 
Numerous  fugitives  have  found  shelter  within  the  Federal 
lines  in  "Louisiana,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
but  in  no  place  has  there  been  any  servile  insurrection. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  the  proclamation, 
will  not  opposition  to  it,  now  that  it  is  jjublished,  be  more 
likely  to  occasion  trouble  than  the  support  of  it?  If  trouble 
is  feared  from  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  surely  to  give  them 
the  hope  of  obtaining  freedom  without  violence,  must  render 
them  more  patient  than  to  reduce  them  to  despair  by  snatch- 
ing happiness  from  them  when  it  is  almost  within  their 
reach  ?  It  was  not  emancipation  which  led  to  the  massacres 
of  St  Domingo,  but  the  attempt  of  the  slaveholders  to  pre- 
vent it  when  it  was  become  a  legal  right.  Similar  fears 
alone  led  to  tumults  in  Jamaica,  and  now  that  the  proclama- 
tion has  made  freedom  the  legal  right  of  the  slaves  in  the 
rebel  States,  their  emancipation  would  lead  to  no  acts  of 
violence ;  and  if  the  slaveholders  refuse  to  them  their  rights, 
slaveholders  alone  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  ujmsings 
which  may  ensue.  With  respect  to  the  negroes,  nothing  is 
so  likely  to  make  them  patiently  wait  for  freedom  as  the 
universal  wish,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
that  they  may  obtain  it ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  slaveholders, 
it  is  plaiu,  that  if  they  hope  to  triumph  without  renouncing 
slavery  by  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  they  will  seek  to  crush 
the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination  among  their  slaves  by 
violence  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrarj^,  they  see  by  the  general 
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opinion  of  Europe  that  emancipation  is  inevitable,  they  will 
not  outrage  the  feelings  of  Europeans,  nor  exasperate  the 
negroes  by  acts  of  barbarity.  By  opposing  the  proclamation, 
we  should  tempt  the  slaveholders  to  violence ;  and  we  shall 
restrain  them  by  giving  it  our  hearty  and  unanimous  support. 

2.  If  any  one  feels  disposed  to  wish  ill  to  the  United 
States  as  a  turbulent  democracy,  to  which  success  will  give 
increased  arrogance,  let  me  ask  him  whether  his  wish  to  see 
the  negroes  free  should  not  overcome  his  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  humbled.  Their  success  will  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  and  a  benevolent  person  may  well  sacrifice  some  of 
his  predilections  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  vast  a 
creation  of  happiness. 

But  further,  if  Englishmen  generally  shew  themselves  to 
be  generous  and  friendly  by  heartily  wishing  the  Americans 
to  be  reunited  upon  the  basis  of  emancipation,  is  not  that 
course  more  likely  than  any  other  to  make  our  future  rela- 
tions with  them  to  be  amicable  ? 

3.  Some  have  said  that  if  the  Federal  Government  had 
gone  to  war  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  they  would  have  sup- 
ported it ;  but  as  it  is  fighting  to  restore  the  Union,  they 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  Should  not  such  consider 
that  to  go  to  war  for  emancipation,  or  for  any  other  object 
of  mere  benevolence,  would  be  a  crime  ?  God  has  not  al- 
lowed us  to  seek  such  objects  by  such  means.  A  nation 
should  no  more  carry  on  war  to  make  men  benevolent,  than 
it  should  to  make  them  religious.  As  we  ought  not  to  in- 
vade Spain  that  we  may  force  it  to  open  the  prisons  of 
Matamoros  and  his  companions,  so  we  ought  not  to  invade 
slaveholding  States  that  we  may  force  them  to  manumit 
their  slaves.  ^Yar  would  be  a  cruel  mode  of  restraining 
cruelty.  Mr  Lincoln  has  no  more  right  to  make  war  upon 
the  slaveholders  for  this  object  than  our  Queen  has.  In 
him,  as  in  any  European  sovereign,  it  would  have  been 
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criminal  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  Slave  States,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  comi^elling  them  to  free  their  slaves. 

This  point  has  been  well  stated  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times : — "  The  founders  of  American  liberty  maintained 
that  the  only  legal  power  competent  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  lay  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  Sovereign 
States.  In  pursuance  of  that  right,  and  not  by  decree  of 
Congress,  the  States  of  the  North  and  West,  one  after  the 
other,  abolished  slavery  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 
Consequently  the  people  of  the  North  and  West,  in  washing 
their  hands  of  the  guilt,  or  sin,  or  mistake  of  slavery,  had 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it.  They  might  write  or  j^reach 
against  it  if  they  pleased,  but  they  had  no  more  right  to 
make  war  against  any  State,  or  agglomeration  of  States, 
that  chose  to  retain  the  institution,  than  they  have  at  this 
moment  to  declare  war  against  Spain  for  maintaining  it  in 
Cuba.  If  the  great  Yankee  nation  were  to  declare  itself  the 
enemy  of  slavery  and  of  every  slaveholding  power  all  over  the 
world,  would  the  English  Abolitionists  aid  it  with  their 
sympathy,  if  it  forthwith  declared  war  against  Spain  and 
Brazil?"*  English  Abolitionists  should  only  seek  their 
good  object  by  lawful  means. 

But  as  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  gone  to  war  to  put  down  rebellion,  as  any  other 
Government,  including  our  own,  would  do,  the  emancipation 
which  has  followed  as  a  war-measure  is  lawful  and  just. 
This  surely  should  not  diminish  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
regard  it.  To  the  labourers  themselves  it  is  not  less  precious, 
because  it  is  obtained  legally  and  justly ;  and  any  one  who 
so  desires  it  that  he  would  be  glad  to  secure  it  by  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  must  rejoice  in  it,  when,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  those  horrors,  it  is  employed  to  mitigate  and  to  ab- 
breviate them.  Surely  it  is  better  that  emancipation  should 
*  Times,  i\Iarch  23,  1863. 
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be  an  incident  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,  than  that  it 
should  be  the  cause  of  an  unrighteous  one.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  would  occasion  fearful  sufferings  to  the  belligerents — 
in  the  former,  it  occasions  none. 

4.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn  the  American  Go- 
vernment for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  They  have  no 
patience  with  it,  because  it  is  seeking  emancipation  by  war. 
To  these  gentlemen  I  reply,  that  the  war  has  been  under- 
taken, not  to  secure  emancipation,  but  to  suppress  rebellion. 
The  one  would  have  been  an  unlawful  object,  the  other  is 
legitimate.  Mr  Lincoln  has  as  much  the  right  to  sujDpress 
the  rebellion  of  Mr  Jefferson  Davis,  as  David  had  to  sup- 
press that  of  Absalom. 

No  Governments  can  stand,  if  any  insurgents  may  for 
any  cause,  and  at  any  time,  demand  independence.  God 
has  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  supreme  magistrate, 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  (Rom.  xiii.  1-4.)  Here,  then, 
are  two  powers  engaged  in  mortal  strife — the  one  to  main- 
tain a  causeless  rebellion,  the  other  to  extinguish  it.  With 
which  will  a  just  and  good  man  sympathise — with  the 
lawful  Government,  which  has  done  no  wrong,  or  with  the 
lawless  Government,  of  which  every  step  has  been  wrongful  ? 

If,  then,  the  reader  wishes  the  Government  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  he  surely  rejoices  in  the  emancipation  which  in- 
cidentally follows  the  triumph  of  the  righteous  cause.  Eman- 
cipation in  this  case  is  not  the  c^use  of  the  war,  but  a 
blessing  which  has  arisen  out  of  it.  And  if  Mr  Lincoln  has 
seized  the  power,  which  a  just  war  has  put  into  his  hands, 
of  emancipating  the  slaves-  of  rebels,  he  has  not  sought  eman- 
cipation by  war,  but  he  has  by  emancipation  sought  peace. 

Those  who  condemn  all  war,  and  who  blame  Mr  Lincoln 
for  seeking  to  prevent  by  war  the  dismemberment  and  ruin 
of  his  country,  may  yet,  now  that  war  exists  for  that  object, 
heartily  approve  his  measures  of  emancipation,  because  by 
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them  tlie  war  will  be  shortened,  and  peace  be  more  speedily- 
restored  ;  while  using  the  sword  which  God  has  put  into  his 
hands  to  subdue  a  lawless  rebellion,  Mr  Lincoln  has  con- 
ferred a  priceless  blessing  upon  four  millions  of  slaves. 
And  which  party  will  the  lover  of  peace  now  support  by  his 
sympathy — those  who,  being  at  war,  emancipate  the  slaves 
that  they  may  end  it ;  or  those  who,  having  occasioned  the 
war  by  their  crimes,  prolong  it,  that  they  may  keep  their 
slaves  in  bondage  ? 

Much  and  keenly  is  it  debated  in  this  controversy  whether 
Mr  Lincoln  is  hearty  in  his  desire  to  emancipate ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  of  very  little  importance  with  respect  to  the 
emancij^ation  itself,  whether  Mr  Lincoln  is  anxious  for  it 
or  not.  It  is  very  clear  from  abundant  evidence  that  he 
and  his  friends  do  heartily  desire  it.  But  if,  misled  by 
the  strong  assertions  of  his  enemies,  and  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  you,  my  reader,  think 
differently,  yet,  since  his  proclamation  will  secure  happi- 
ness to  four  millions  of  innocent  sufferers,  without  inflicting 
wrong  on  any  one,  you  may  surely  wish  it  success.  If  his 
measure  is  good,  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  his 
motives?  If  the  Federals  prevail,  four  millions  of  labourers 
will  bless  God  for  their  freedom;  if  the  slaveholders  triumph, 
their  labourers  must  toil  and  weep  tiU  death  in  their  chains. 
Can  you  pity  these  suffering  millions  without  wishing  for 
their  emancipation?  Can  you  desire  then-  emancipation 
without  wishing  for  that  Federal  success  which  alone  can 
effect  it  ? 

Our  wishes  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  probability  of 
success.  Englishmen  may  materially  encourage  either  party 
by  their  sympathy,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  wrong  doers.  Those  who  openly  express  their  admira- 
tion of  the  slaveholders  encourage  them  to  fia'ht  with  o-reater 
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obstinacy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  expression  of 
good-will  to  the  Government  will  do  something  to  unite  the 
loyal,  to  discourage  the  factious,  and  to  advance  the  final 
emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Laying  aside  disputes  on  collateral  points,  may  not  all 
who  wish  to  see  four  millions  of  innocent  sufferers  rendered 
happy,  unitedly  support  those  measures  which  will  effect  it  ? 

Each  man  who  reads  these  pages  can  do  something  in  this 
matter.  It  is  something  to  be  free  from  complicity  with 
the  slaveholders.  Any  one  must  feel  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  he  has  not  helped  to  tormxCnt  his  fellow- 
creatures  by  a  single  act  which  he  has  done,  or  by  a  single 
word  wdiich  he  has  uttered.  But  further,  no  utterance  of 
truth  is  without  its  influence.  If  those  who  heartily  wish 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  openly  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  American  slave-system,  and  their  hearty 
approbation  of  the  measures  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  taking  to  abolish  it,  neither  of  the  parties  can  be  absolutely 
insensible  to  their  j^raise  or  censure.  The  women  of  England 
may  address  to  the  women  of  the  United  States  their  con- 
gratulation for  their  anti-slavery  efforts,  ministers  of  Christ 
may  address  similar  words  to  ministers,  young  men  to 
young  men,  and  working-men  to  working-men.  All  who  in 
England  wish  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  by  just  and 
constitutional  methods,  may  cheer  by  their  sympathy  all 
who  have  the  same  views  in  the  United  States. 

Wherever  the  arms  of  the  Federals  penetrate,  many  negroes 
are  saved.  General  Banks  was  hailed  by  them  frojn  the 
Teche  to  the  Eed  River  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Multi- 
tudes of  them,  in  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  is  held  by 
him,  are  now  working  for  wages ;  and  about  six  thousand, 
during  his  march  to  Alexandria,  leaving  the  plantations  of 
the  rebels,  sought  freedom   at  New   Orleans.      Increasing 
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immbers  are  now  enlisting  in  the  Federal  armies.  Since 
they  are  more  interested  in  the  war  than  any  other  class, 
because  their  freedom  depends  wholly  upon  the  victory  of 
the  Federals,  it  would  be  unpardonable  folly  in  the  nation 
not  to  use  their  zeal  in  its  own  defence ;  and  at  length  it  has 
become  aware  of  their  value.  When  one  regiment,  (the  54th 
Massachusetts,  about  one  thousand  strong,)  passed,  on  May 
28th,  through  Boston,  with  soldierly  gait  and  steady  step, 
their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  their  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  on  their  way  to  the  war,  the  governor  and  his 
staff  came  out  to  review  them,  ladies  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs as  they  passed,  and  the  cheers  of  the  thronging  citizens 
rent  the  air.  Poor  fellows,  they  felt  that  day  that  they  were 
men :  and  no  Immaiie  person  who  saw  them  could  fail  to 
mingle,  with  the  anticipation  that  many  of  them  might  have 
to  bleed  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion that  those  brave  hearts  and  athletic  forms  would  no 
more  be  tortured  by  the  lash  and  the  branding-iron,  the 
neck,  leg,  and  wrist  stocks,  the  sole-leather  paddle,  the  bull 
whip,  the  raw-hide  whip,  the  iron  gag,  and  the  iron  collar  of 
overseers  and  slaveholders.*  The  same  day  another  negro 
regiment  left  Washington  for  the  seat  of  war,  "  amidst 
much  enthusiasm."-f- 

In  some  places  their  enlistment  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
By  May  15,  ten  negro  regiments  were  organised  near  Mem- 
phis, and  May  21,  the  Independent  reported  that  twenty 
regiments  were  armed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  actual  ser- 
vice.^  General  Banks  having  learned  their  value,  has  ordered 
a  black  corps  to  be  formed,  to  consist  of  eighteen  regiments 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.^  And  as  early  as  June 
11,  the  following  were  the  numbers  of  negro  troops  already 
in  service : — 

*  Indiana,  June  4.  f  Daily  News,  June  S. 

X  Morning,  Star,  May  28,  Indiana,  May  21.      §  Daily  News,  May  30. 


Under  General  Thomas, 

11,000 

„      General  Banks  (Lou.), 

3,000 

General  Hunter  (S.  Car.), 

3,000 

General  Foster  (N.  Car.), 

8,000 

„      General  Rosecranz,    . 

5,000 

„      General  Curtis, 

2,000 

Massaclnisetts  Regiments, 

1,200 

Kansas  Regiments, 

1,000 

Columbia  Regiments, 

800 

Navy,          .         . 

5,000 

39^ 


Total,  .        .       85,000 

Everywhere  these  soldiers  will  raise  their  race  in  the 
estimation  of  their  countrymen.  Hardy,  athletic,  capable  of 
much  labour,  brave  as  the  bravest,  and  apt  in  every  military 
exercise,  they  cannot  but  win  the  confidence  of  their  com- 
rades in  every  deadly  encounter.  Their  military  band.s,  their 
accurate  march,  their  skilful  horsemanship,  their  artillery 
practice,  their  very  uniforms,  will  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  army  with  which  they  are  incorporated.  And 
this  will  everywhere  be  increased  by  the  esteem  of  the 
generals  under  whom  they  serve.  General  Thomas,  who  has 
a  strong  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  is  working  every  way  for 
their  welfare.  He  has  not  only  gathered  eleven  thousand 
into  regiments,  but  he  has  also  been  watching  over  the 
w^elfare  of  their  families.*  Other  generals  are  no  less  their 
enlightened  friends. 

Already  Colonel  Beard's  reports  had  prepared  the  nation 
to  believe  that  they  could  fight ;  but  a  more  complete  experi- 
ment was  made  at  Port  Hudson.  In  the  general  assault  of 
May  27  upon  its  works,  General  Banks  having  ordered  the 
2d  Louisiana  Negro  Regiment  to  the  front,  those  gallant 
men  rushed  upon  the  walls,  despite  the  siege  guns  and  the 
*  Indiana,  June  4. 
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raging  rifles,  with  such  an  impetuosity,  that  alone  of  all  the 
storming  parties  they  climbed  the  parapets,  and  found  them- 
selves inside,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers, From  every  part  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  rushed 
upon  them  ;  and  of  eight  hundred  men  only  two  hundred 
effected  their  retreat.* 

Of  that  devotedness,  the  able  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Neius  wrote,  from  New  York,  June  9  : — "  One  incident  has 
occurred  which  has  excited  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  North.  It  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  event  of  the 
war.  The  1st  Louisiana  Eegiment,  composed  of  negroes, 
assailed  one  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  batteries,  in  concert  with 
the  white  regiments,  and  after  a  vain  but  obstinate  attempt 
to  storm  it,  fell  back,  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  number  on 
the  field  killed  or  wounded.  The  attempt  was  not  success- 
ful ;  but  no  troops,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  would 
have  done  better The  affair  has  given  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  raising  of  coloured  troops  in  all  the  States ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  now  be  pursued  with  ardour, 
even  by  the  Democrats.  The  reaction  in  popular  feeling 
about  them,  at  the  North,  has  been  very  great,  and  regiments 
that  have  left  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been  loudly 
cheered  in  passing  through  the  streets.  The  competition 
for  commissions  in  the  coloured  regiments,  amongst  the 
young  men  of  fortune  and  family,  is  very  great.  The  disci- 
pline in  those  regiments  that  have  already  been  raised,  is 
unquestionably  better  than  that  of  the  white  regiments  ;  and 
.there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  from  the  arming  of  the  blacks 
leading  to  plunder  and  massacre,  there  wiU  be  vastly  greater 
security  for  life  and  property  in  the  districts  of  the  South 
garrisoned  by  them  than  in  those  garrisoned  by  the  whites." -f- 

Those  brave   men   have   not  fallen   in  vain ;    for   their 

*  New  Orleans  Exju-ess  ;  Morning  Star,  June  24. 
t  Daily  News,  June  22. 
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heroism  has  already  given  (lif>;nity  to  the  thirty-five  thousand 
of  African  blood  who  have  entered  the  Federal  armies ;  and 
the  two  hundred  who  returned  from  the  desperate  struggle 
deserve  to  be  honoured  by  every  true  soldier,  as  much  as 
those  among  us  who  wear  the  badges  which  recall  the  victo- 
ries of  Alma  and  of  Inkermann. 

But  the  bravery  of  these  freedmen  is  not  more  welcome 
to  the  nation  than  it  is  hateful  to  the  slaveholders,  who  are 
therefore  attempting,  after  their  fashion,  to  repress  it.  With- 
in the  works  at  Port  Hudson  it  excited  such  fury,  that  the 
savages  defending  the  place  murdered  every  wounded  man 
who  lay,  bleeding  and  helpless,  under  their  feet.* 

Upon  these  facts  the  Times  remarks,  that  the  Confederate 
party  acts  "  as  if  resolved  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  insur- 
gent race,  or  the  white  man  who  commands  them,  slaughter- 
ing them  without  mercy  wherever  they  find  them  in  the 
field."  "  In  the  attack,  the  enemy  did  not  content  himself 
with  wounding  the  Africans,  of  whom  six  hundred  were 
killed  at  once ;  when  one  was  wounded,  the  asscmlt  luas 
repeated  till  he  died.  Such  has  been,  no  doubt,  the  kind  of 
fighting  that  has  taken  place  whenever  the  Southerners  have 
come  ujDon  armed  negroes  during  the  war,  and  such,  we  can- 
not doubt,  it  will  be  throughout." -f-  But  such  it  must  not 
be.  However  merciless  Mr  Davis,  his  generals,  and  his  con- 
scripts may  be,  Mr  Lincoln  and  the  whole  nation  owe  it  to 
these  brave  and  blameless  defenders  to  prevent  this  brutality. 
Telegrams  from  Memphis,  to  the  Sd  of  June,  report  that 
"  every  negro  with  a  Federal  uniform  is  hung  as  soon  as 
captured."!  Elsewhere  other  murders  of  the  same  kind  are 
announced.  This  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  fury,  such  as 
savages  feel  in  actual  conflict ;  but  it  is,  I  fear,  the  part  of  a 
systematic  barbarity,      "  Ever  since  the  Ball's  Bluff  defeat 

*  New  Orleans  Express  ;  Morning  Star,  June  24. 

f  Times,  June  23.  X  Morning  Star,  June  22. 
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tbey  have  employed  negro  soldiers ;  the  best  of  their  bat- 
teries at  Grand  Gulf  was  fought  by  negroes ;  yet  their  Con- 
gress has  recently  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  deliberate 
murder  of  Union  soldiers  of  African  blood,  and  of  their 
officers,  of  whatever  blood."*  No  class  have  so  good  a  right 
to  fight  in  this  quarrel  as  negroes,  because,  besides  the  duty 
which  devolves  on  them,  in  common  with  their  countrymen, 
to  defend  their  national  Government,  they  have  to  obtain  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  the  whole  African  race  in  that 
continent,  the  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  so  shame- 
fully deprived.  Yet  these  men,  whom  slavery  has  hardened 
into  stones,  order  them  to  be  murdered  for  simply  doing 
their  duty.  The  Confederate  Congress  have  passed  what 
they  call  "  retaliatory  resolutions,"  directing  the  hanging  of 
every  white  officer  captured  while  in  command  of  negro 
troops.  "  I  doubt  very  much  whether  anything  short  of 
very  vigorous  retaliation  will  cause  the  Confederates  to  treat 
black  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  hanging  them 
or  selling  them  into  slavery ;  and  yet  any  failure  to  secure 
them  the  same  protection  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  white  troops 
would  not  only  be  barbarous  and  unjust,  but  would  exercise 
a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  their  morale.""!* 

General  Hunter  felt  this  so  strongly,  that  he  gave  to  Mr 
Jefferson  Davis  the  following  warning  : — "  The  U.  S.  flag 
must  protect  all  its  defenders,  white,  black,  or  yellow. 
Several  negroes  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  in  the 
Western  department,  have  been  cruelly  murdered  by  your 
authorities,  and  others  sold  into  slavery.  Every  outrage  of 
this  kind  against  the  laws  of  humanity  which  may  take 
place  in  this  department,  shall  be  followed  by  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  rebel  of  highest  rank  in  my  possession. 
Man  for  man,  these  executions  will  certainly  take  place  for 
every  one  murdered  or  sold  into  a  slavery  worse  than  death. 
*  Indiana,  Jlay  2L  t  Daily  News'  Correspondent,  June  15. 
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On  your  authorities  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  your  bar- 
barous policy,  and  you  will  be  held  responsible,  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come,  for  all  the  blood  thus  shed/'  * 

Something  of  this  kind  must  in  justice  be  done.  To 
allow  men  to  be  murdered  for  enlisting  in  the  service  of 
their  Government,  when  no  other  fault  is  laid  to  their 
charge,  would  load  any  Government  with  disgrace.  Least  of 
all,  can  a  man  so  just  and  so  humane  as  Mr  Lincoln  allow 
it.  He  is,  indeed,  pledged  to  stop  these  murders.  A  book 
of  "  Listructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  in  the  Field" 
has  lately  been  published  by  a  military  board,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government,  in  which,  among  other  wholesome 
regulations,  is  the  following  : — "  The  law  of  nations  knows 
of  no  distinction  of  colour,  and  if  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  should  enslave  and  sell  any  captured  persons  of  their 
army,  it  would  be  a  case  for  the  severest  retaliation,  if  not 
redressed  upon  complaint.  The  United  States  cannot  reta- 
liate by  enslavement ;  therefore  death  must  be  the  retaliation 
for  this  crime  against  the  law  of  nations." -f* 

No  person  who  judges  fairly  can  blame  the  Government 
for  thus  protecting  its  soldiers  ;  but  the  cold-blooded  ferocity 
which  renders  such  retaliation  necessary,  ought  to  be  loudly 
condemned  by  all  Europe.  Honourable  men  will  not  repre- 
sent the  barbarities  as  equal  on  both  sides  ;  for  the  Federal 
Government  has  acted  with  humanity  throughout  the  war. 
The  only  barbarians  have  been  the  slaveholders ;  and  these 
cold-blooded  murders,  instead  of  forming  an  argument  for 
recognition,  should  lead  all  Europe  to  wish  that  the  rebellion 
which  is  so  defended  may  be  speedily  extinguished. 

*  Morning  Star,  June  15.  f  Independent,  May  21. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  PEOBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  KEUNION". 

"  Is  not  this  tlie  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  ■wickedness, 
to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that 
ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing."— IsA.  Iviii.  6,  8. 

If  the  reunion  of  tlie  North  and  the  South  should  be  effected 
■with  the  restoration  of  slavery,  this  accompaniment  would 
bring  endless  troubles  upon  the  nation.  The  slaveholders 
might  consent  to  be  reunited  from  a  sense  of  weakness ;  but 
they  would  feel  with  Mr  Davis,  that  they  "  would  as  soon 
be  associated  with  hyenas."  Clinging  to  their  slave-power 
with  fanatical  determination,  and  yet  condemned  for  it  by 
all  the  most  humane  of  their  countrymen,  they  would  be 
sullen,  irritable,  suspicious,  and  aggressive.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  anti-slavery  feeling  must  grow  from  the  experience 
which  the  nation  has  now  had  of  slavery  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  slaveholders  must  demand  fresh  guarantees  for  those 
legal  rights  which  are  become  so  odious  to  the  nation.  New 
Helpers  and  Olmsteds  would  make  fresh  revelations  of  the 
slave  system,  and  newCalhouns  would  demand  that  they  shoidd 
be  silenced.  The  slaveholders  would  try  to  gag  the  nation, 
and  the  nation  would  not  submit  to  be  gagged.  Bitter  debates 
in  Congress  and  in  the  journals,  in  public  and  in  private, 
criminations  and  recriminations  without  end,  would  brino;  on 
a  new  rebellion.  Slavery  alone,  Avithout  any  other  grievance, 
would  render  a  new  secession  inevitable.    But  the  slaveholders, 
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warned  by  exjDerience,  would  take  their  measures  with  in- 
creased eneroy  and  foresight.  Hitherto  they  have  depended 
upon  their  Northern  countrymen,  and  upon  foreigners,  for 
corn,  clothing,  iron,  and  arms.  Before  another  outbreak,  they 
would  take  care  to  provide  all  these  within  their  own  territories, 
and  then  they  would  not  so  easily  be  reduced.  Without  eman- 
cipation, the  reunion  would  no  more  reconcile  them  to  their 
country  than  Venetia  is  reconciled  to  Austria,  or  Poland  to 
Russia  ;  but  reunion  with  emancipation  will  make  the  whole 
nation  united,  prosperous,  and  happy. 

I.  Tlte  Effect  of  Reunion  ivith  Emancipation  ujjon  the 
South. 

1.  The  Negroes. — The  negroes  set  free,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  law,  will  work  for  wages  cheerfully,  Avhence 
they  will  support  their  families,  amass  wealth,  educate  their 
children,  and  obtain  knowledge.  They  will  then  love  their 
country,  because  they  will  be  happy  under  its  laws ;  and 
they  will  be  loyal  to  the  Government,  because  they  will  know 
that  it  alone  preserves  their  freedom.  Three  millions  and  a 
half  of  the  working  classes  will  be  zealous  to  maintain  the 
Union,  and  that  after  thousands  of  them  have  become  by 
military  service  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms. 

2.  The  Slaveless  Whites. — The  slaveless  whites  at 
present  despise  labour,  and  detest  the  idea  that  the  blacks 
should  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  them.  Bat  a  great 
change  in  their  views  may  be  expected  after  the  reunion. 
Their  competition  with  the  blacks  in  the  labour  market  will 
not  be  so  direct  as  might  be  supposed,  because  the  blacks 
will  work  chiefly  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  where 
there  are  few  whites,  and  the  whites  will  labour  in  the  high- 
lands, where  there  are  few  blacks.  The  amount  of  competi- 
tion which  may  take  place  will  not  be  without  its  use.  Since 
the  negroes  will,  of  course,  seek  to  obtain  employment  by 
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superior  industry  and  skill,  the  whites,  if  they  are  to  outdo 
their  coloured  rivals,  must  be  industrious  and  skilful  like 
them.  However  apathetic  they  may  now  be  through  the 
contempt  of  industry,  which  slavery  has  rendered  so  general, 
we  may  expect  that  when  this  artificial  check  to  exertion  is 
withdrawn,  they  will  be  like  other  men.  Stimulated  by  the 
success  of  laborious  immigrants  and  negroes,  they  will  be- 
come industrious  themselves.  When  they  see  the  negro  rich, 
educated,  and  influential  through  labour,  they  will  not  choose 
to  remain'  in  abject  poverty  through  idleness.  Now,  if  this 
one  effect  follows  from  the  reunion  with  emancipation,  it 
will  be  enough  to  make  them  loyal  for  ever.  When  labour 
makes  them  rich,  and  riches  give  them  education,  they  will 
be  thankful  that  their  countrymen,  by  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  rescued  them  from  a  degradation,  the  memory  of 
which  will  make  them  blush.  Emancipated  like  the  negroes, 
they  will  be  no  less  loyal  than  they  to  the  Government  which 
has  freed  them,  and  will  maintain  the  Union  because  it  has 
raised  them  from  a  disgraceful  serfdom  to  the  dignity  of 
enlightened  freemen. 

Indeed  even  now,  as  Mr  Aughey  testifies,  many  of  them 
dislike  slavery.  "  The  poor  whites  obtain  their  subsistence, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  hunting  and  fishing.  When  these 
methods  fail  they  cultivate  a  '  truck-patch.''  A  present 
supply  being  obtained,  they  relapse  into  listless  inactivity. 
They  herd  together  upon  the  poor  sand  hills,  the  refuse  land 
of  the  country,  and  here  they  live  through  successive  genera- 
tions in  the  same  deplorable  condition  of  wretchedness  and 
degradation.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  not  one  adult 
in  fifty  can  write,  not  one  in  twenty  can  read.  They  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  speak  the  English  language,  using  a  patois 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
poor  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  rich.  Those  having  slaves 
to  labour  in  their  stead,  toil  not ;    hence  labour  falls  into 
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disrepute  ;  and  tlie  poorer  classes  having  no  slaves,  and  not 
clioosins:  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  labour,  incur  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  idleness  and  jDOverty.  Ignorance  and 
vice  of  every  kind  soon  ensue,  and  a  general  apathy  prevails 
which  destroys  in  a  great  measure  all  mental  and  physical 
vigour.  Compelled  to  live  on  poor  or  worn-out  lands, 
honest  toil  considered  degrading,  they  find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  educate  their  offspring  even  in  the  rudiments  of 
their  mother  tongue.  As  the  power  of  slavery  increases, 
their  condition  waxes  worse  and  worse.  The  house  negroes 
feel  themselves  several  degrees  above  the  poor  whites."  * 

In  similar  terms  Mrs  F.  Kemble  describes  the  condition 
of  her  neighbours  in  Southern  Georgia. 

"Labour  being  here  the  especial  portion  of  slaves,  is  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  all  but  slaves.  No  white  man  puts 
hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  The  scattered  white  population, 
too  poor  to  possess  land  and  slaves,  squat  on  other  men's 
land  or  Government  districts.  These  wretched  creatures 
will  not  labour  for  their  own  subsistence.  They  are  hardly 
protected  from  the  weather,  by  the  rude  shelters  they  frame 
for  themselves  in  the  midst  of  these  dreary  Avoods  ;  their 
food  is  chiefly  supplied  by  shooting  the  wild-fowl  and  venison, 
and  stealing  from  the  cultivated  patches  of  the  plantations 
nearest  at  hand  ;  their  clothes  hang  about  them  in  filthy 
tatters  ;  and  the  combined  squalor  and  fierceness  of  their 
appearance  is  really  frightful.  So  long  as  labour  is  con- 
sidered the  disgraceful  portion  of  slaves,  these  freemen  will 
hold  it  nobler  to  starve  or  steal  than  till  the  earth,  with  none 
but  the  despised  blacks  for  fellow-labourers."  "  On  our 
drive,  we  passed  occasionally  a  tattered  man  or  woman,  whose 
yellow  complexion,  straight  features,  and  sinister  countenance 
bespoke  a  different  race  from  the  negro  population.  These 
are  the  pine-landers  of  Georgia,  the  most  degraded  race, 

*  Aughey,  215,  226,  227. 
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claiming  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  that  can  be  found  on  the 
earth  ;  filthy,  lazy,  ignorant,  brutal,  proud,  penniless  savages. 
They  will  not  work,  for  that,  as  they  conceive,  will  reduce 
them  to  an  equality  with  the  abhorred  negroes  ;  they  squat, 
and  steal,  and  starve,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  lowest  of  all 
civilised  societies ;  and  their  countenances  bear  witness  to 
the  utter  degradation  of  their  natures. 

"  Industry,  man's  crown  of  honour  elsewhere,  is  here  his 
badoe  of  utter  degradation ;  and  so  comes  all  by  which  I  am 
here  surrounded,  pride,  profligacy,  idleness,  cruelty,  cowardice, 
jo-norance,  squalor,  dirt,  and  ineffable  abasement."* 

When  these  oiitcasts  are  transformed  into  thriving  farmers 
like  those  of  Connecticut,  by  reunion  and  emancipation,  they 
will  bless  God  and  love  their  country. 

Some  of  these,  I  fear,  are  at  present  so  ignorant  that  they 
hate  emancipation  as  a  measure  which  places  the  negroes  on 
an  equality  with  themselves.  But  Mr  Aughey  says,  that  this 
feeling  is  far  from  being  universal.  The  following  is  his 
important  testimony : — "  The  poor  whites  have  no  love 
for  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  regard  it  as  the  in- 
strument of  inflicting  upon  them  many  wrongs,  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  many  rights.  They  dare  not  express  their 
sentiments  to  the  slaveholders,  who  hold  them  completely 
under  their  power."  -J* 

S.  The  Middle  Class. — There  is  a  small  middle  class  to 
which  Mr  Aughey  bears  his  honourable  testimony.  "  The 
middle  class  is  the  virtuous  class  of  the  South.  They  are 
industrious,  frugal,  hospitable,  simple  in  their  habits,  plain 
and  unostentatious  in  their  manners.  Some  of  this  class 
are  small  slaveholders,  but  the  great  majority  own  none. 
The  gross  vices  of  the  higher  class  are  not  found  among 
them,  they  labour  regardless  of  the  sneers  of  tli£ir  aristo- 
cratic neighbours.  Equidistant  fiom  poverty  and  riches, 
*  Mrs  Kcmblc,  92,  1S3,  318.  f  Augliey,  229. 
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they  enjoy  the  golden  mean,  and  immunity  from  the  temp- 
tations incident  to  the  extremes  of  abject  poverty  and  great 
riches."  *  These  will  naturally  rejoice  in  the  Union,  which 
will  support  their  opinions  and  shield  them  from  contempt. 
"The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  not  only  opposed  to 
secession,  but  also  to  slavery  itself."  i* 

4.  The  Unionists. — To  these  classes  must  be  added  the 
Unionists,  who  will,  of  course,  be  loyal.  Mr  Winter,  a 
gentleman  of  Georgia,  speaks  of  them  thus  : — "  Scattered 
throughout  the  South  and  over  the  face  of  the  earth  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  Southerners  who  look  upon  Mr  J.  Davis  and 
his  conspirators  as  despots  of  the  worst  character. 

"  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  by  facts,  that  there  ever  has  been 
a  moiety  of  the  people  of  the  Slave  States  in  favour  of  the 
Davis'  rebellion.  When  any  one  Avill  prove  that  one  over 
half  the  people  of  the  States  which  Mr  Davis  claims  as  his 
property,  have  determined  to  govern  themselves  by  dissolving 
the  Union,  I  will  bow  to  their  will  and  return  to  my 
family  in  Georgia."  J 

Mr  Aughey's  testimony,  after  living  for  eleven  years  in 
eight  States,  is  equally  decided.  "  There  is  a  strong  Union 
sentiment  even  in  Mississippi.  Eleven  years'  association  with 
the  Southern  people  has  enabled  me  to  form  a  correct 
opinion.  /  make  this  statement  tuithout  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Soitth  are  Union-loving  men.  The  slaveholders  have 
long  ruled  both  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  When  the  rebel- 
lion was  determined  upon,  the  slaveholders  had  the  organised 
force  to  compel  acquiescence  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
favoured  the  Union.  Their  drafts  and  conscriptions  swept 
them  into  the  army,  and  when  once  there,  they  must  obey 

*  Augliey,  231.  t  Ibid.,  266. 

J  Letter  from  Mr  John  Winter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
February  10. 
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their  officers  on  pain  of  death.  The  rebels  punished  with 
death  any  one  who  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Union. 
In  my  presence  at  Tupelo,  they  were  taken  out  daily  and 
shot  for  the  expression  of  sentiments  adverse  to  the  rebel-  • 
lion.  If  the  Union  troops  at  any  time  occupied  a  place,  and 
the  people  expressed  any  favourable  sentiments  to  their  cause, 
upon  the  evacuation  of  that  position,  those  who  sided  with 
the  Union  troops  were  cruelly  treated.  I  could  name  many 
localities  within  the  rebel  lines  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  bitterly  ^denounce  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I 
could  name  many  individuals  who  have  declared  to  me  that 
they  would  prefer  death  to  a  dishonourable  compliance  with 
the  conscript  law."  *  When  the  reunion  takes  place,  all 
tliese  reunionists  will  aid  the  negroes,  the  poor  whites,  and 
the  middle  classes  in  maintaining  it. 

5.  Slavehieees. — Slavehirers  of  all  classes,  finding  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  hire  freemen  than  slaves,  will  soon  be 
thankful  for  the  change.  In  the  year  18-50,  the  number  of 
slaveholders  in  the  United  States  was  347,525;  but  of  these, 
according  to  Mr  Helper,  158,974  were  not  slaveowners,  but 
slavehirers ;  2000  slaveowners  were  counted  twice  over  as 
having  plantations  in  more  than  one  Slave  State,  and  the 
whole  number  of  slaveowners  was  186,551.-f-  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  assume  that  there  are  at  least  100,000  slave- 
hirers  in  the  revolted  States,  and  all  these  will  find  that  they 
are  the  richer  for  emancipation  and  reunion. 

6.  The  Slaveholdees. — The  slaveholders  will,  of  course, 
resent  the  loss  of  their  power ;  yet  even  they  will  find,  when 
emancipation  is  accomplished,  that  many  of  their  fears  were 
exaggerated.  Some  will  be  justly  punished  for  their  murders 
and  other  crimes,  but  many  who  were  drawn  into  the  rebel- 
lion by  the  power  of  the  leaders  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
mob,  will  no  doubt  experience  the  generosity  of  their  coun- 

*  Aughey,  2GG-2G8;  see  also  269,  270.  f  Helper,  117-119. 
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trymen.  Those  less  violent  and  less  disloyal  planters  ^Yill  not 
find  the  evils  springing  from  emancipation  to  be  so  intoler- 
able as  they  have  hitherto  appeared  to  them.  Experience 
has  shewn  that  good  masters  will  find  the  free  negroes 
good  labourers.  Those  who  cannot  renounce  the  passionate 
blustering  of  the  slaveholder,  must  sell  their  property  to  those 
who  can  treat  men  as  men.  But  for  all  who  will  treat  them 
justly,  the  negroes  will  work  well ;  as  they  now  do  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Demerara,  in  Louisiana,  Port 
Eoyal,  and  elsewhere.  This  being  the  case,  landowners  will 
be  as  rich  as  ever  they  were — the  improved  industry  of  the 
labourer  more  than  repaying  them  for  the  cost  of  wages. 
Indeed  they  may  be  richer,  for  land  will  instantly  rise  in 
price ;  and  their  estates  will  be  much  more  com|)letely  culti- 
vated than  before.  To  every  humane  and  enlightened  pro- 
prietor his  new  position  will  soon  seem  far  better  than  his 
old  one  ;  but  as  the  Southern  States,  when  reunited,  will  be 
completely  free,  the  great  landowners,  who  will  possess  among 
their  neighbours  without  tyranny  the  power  which  wealth 
and  knowledge  always  give,  will  exercise,  both  in  their  State 
legislatures  and  at  Washington,  such  an  influence  as  may 
satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition. 

Slaveholders  dread  the  elevation  of  the  negro  into  an 
elector,  but  till  he  has  the  knowledge  requisite,  he  ought  not 
to  receive  the  franchise ;  and  when  he  has,  he  will  use  it  to 
support  those  landlords  whose  virtues  make  them  popular. 
Far  better  "v^iil  it  be  for  Southern  gentlemen  to  secure  their 
elections  by  their  virtues,  than  to  grasp  power  by  force ;  far 
more  for  their  honour  to  be  respected  representatives  of  free 
constituents,  than  to  represent  human  chattels  who  have  no 
voice  in  their  election,  and  white  serfs  who  are  too  ignorant 
to  have  an  opinion.  As  influential  as  before,  but  saved  from 
the  passions  and  the  pride  which  slavery  engenders,  the  next 
generation  of  Southern  proprietors  will  be  after  emancipa- 
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tion,  a  much  more  estimable  and  a  much  more  distinguished 
class  than  the  present  slaveholders  ;  and  without  the  power 
of  the  oligarch,  will  have  all  the  influence  which  knowledge, 
wealth,  and  virtue  invariably  secure. 

Honoured  and  happy,  they  may  then  dismiss  their  fears  of 
negro  insurrections ;  but  if,  after  all,  they  should  dread  any 
outbreak,  this,  too,  will  only  be  a  new  cement  to  their 
loyalty,  because  they  will  then  value  the  guarantees  which 
the  North  can  give  them  against  all  violations  of  law. 

7.  New  Settlers. — Here  I  may  mention  another  class 
which  will  contribute  immensely  to  the  welfare  of  the  freed 
Southern  States.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  North  will  pro- 
bably buy  estates  from  those  landowners  who,  unable  to  en- 
dure emancipation,  may  be  disposed  to  sell;  but,  besides 
these,  many  other  Northerners  will  go  South.  Immense  and 
fair  territories,  not  one-half  of  which  are  now  tilled,  wait  for 
the  cultivator.  Properties  innumerable,  basking  ^^nde^  a 
Southern  sun,  at  very  low  prices,  must  attract  the  skilful 
farmers  of  New  England,  as  well  as  European  emigrants. 
All  these  Avill  bring  the  habits  and  the  principles  of  freemen 
with  them,  and,  spreading  over  large  tracts,  will  transform 
the  rich  wilderness  into  a  luxuriant  garden.  Mines  and 
metals  now  unused  will  reward  the  mechanics  who,  at  the 
call  of  Northern  capitalists,  will  come  by  thousands  to  enrich 
the  Southern  States.  And  to  those  will  be  added,  according 
to  the  Christian  practice  of  the  American  churches,  an  army 
of  evangelists  and  schoolmasters  both  for  whites  and  blacks, 
who  will  come  to  consecrate  to  God  and  to  Christ  the  eman- 
cipated population.  The  Southern  people  A^ill  heartily  wel- 
come these  settlers  :  the  landowners,  because  it  will  increase 
the  value  of  their  estates ;  and  all  the  rest,  because  their 
security  for  the  good  order  of  the  free  population  will  seem 
to  them  to  be  found  in  the  superior  numbers  of  the  whites. 
But  all  the  immigrants  will  be  naturally  supporters  of  the 
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new  order  of  things,  because  that  has  brought  them  there, 
aud  because  they  will  see  in  that  alone  their  own  safety. 

II.  Tlie  Relations  of  the  South  to  the  Korth. 

1.  No  one,  I  think,  who  considers  these  circumstances  of  the 
Southern  population  after  emancipation'  and  reunion,  can 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  will  be  placed  in  a  condition 
at  all  like  that  of  the  Venetians  or  the  Poles.  I  have  al- 
ready shewn  what  reasons  each  of  the  seven  classes  in  the 
South  will  have  to  be  contented.  But  let  us  now  consider 
what  their  relations  with  the  United  States  will  then  be. 

The  Venetians  became  the  subjects  of  Austria,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  conquest.  They  have  the  recollections  of  a 
glorious  history,  which  then  terminated  in  their  humi- 
liation. Their  literature  and  their  language  differ  from 
those  of  their  Austrian  masters.  Superior  to  these  in  intel- 
lect, they  are  kept  down  by  force,  and  having  no  represen- 
tative government,  no  free  institutions,  are  taxed  heavily  to 
perpetuate  their  own  servitude. 

The  Poles  are  still  more  distinct  from  Russia.  Crushed 
by  military  violence,  they  feel  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  on 
their  necks.  They  are  ruled,  taxed,  trampled  on  by  foreign- 
ers, whose  language,  laws,  literature,  and  religion,  are  diffe- 
rent from  their  own.  Their  complaints  are  answered  by 
Russian  bayonets  ;  their  aspirations  after  liberty  end  in 
Siberia. 

The  Southern  States,  on  the  contrary,  came  into  the 
Union  of  their  own  free  will.  Their  allegiance  was  the  rea- 
sonable price  which  they  paid  for  the  protection  of  a  benefi- 
cent government.  They  were  rejDresented  in  the  Parliament 
of  their  country;  they  had  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  national  government  left  to  them  a  local  self-government, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  tj'ranny  ;  and  they  were 
one  with  their  Northern  countrymen  in  language,  literature, 
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laws,  and  religion.  The  constitution  of  their  country  seemed 
to  them  so  good,  that,  upon  secession,  they  at  once  adopted 
it  as  their  own ;  and  tliere  was  not  a  privilege  to  wliich  a 
Northerner  had  access,  which  was  denied  to  one  of  them. 
All  this,  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  will  be  theirs 
afrain.  Common  candour,  therefore,  should  make  an  Enolish- 
man  ashamed  of  sayiug,  that  when  the  slaveholders  are 
subdued,  the  Southerners  will  be  to  the  United  States  as 
the  Venetians  to  Austria,  or  as  the  Poles  to  Russia.  Their 
relations  with  the  North  will  not  be  even  like  those  of  the 
Irish  with  England  ;  because  the  majority  of  the  Irish  are 
Ptoman  Catholics,  whereas,  the  religion  of  the  Southern 
States  is  exactly  that  of  the  Northern.  They  will  rather 
be  like  those  of  Scotland,  or  still  more  exactly  like  those  of 
the  southern  English  counties  with  the  rest  of  the  island, 
securing  alike  the  interests  of  all. 

To  all  the  working-classes,  who  form  two-sixths  of  the 
population  in  the  rebel  States,  the  reunion  will  be  liberty, 
safety,  and  happiness.  The  slaveless  whites  and  the  immi- 
grants, who  will  form  about  three-sixths  more,  will  have 
their  interests  identified  with  it.  Thus  five-sixths  of  the 
population,  at  least,  will  resolutely  maintain  the  Union 
against  one-sixth,  whose  prerogatives  have  been  diminished, 
and  whose  vindictive  passions  may  not  be  cooled  at  once. 
Where  then  will  be  the  need  of  those  permanent  garrisons, 
which,  as  some  tell  us,  are  to  drain  the  resources  of  the 
North,  and  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  South  ?  Sustained 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  the  six  classes  above- 
named  will  be  able  by  themselves,  without  a  single  Northern 
soldier,  to  keep  order  everywhere.  The  power  and  presence 
of  the  national  government  will  be  seen,  not,  as  that  of 
Austria  is  in  Venetia,  by  Northern  uniforms  and  jjyramids 
of  cannon-balls  in  every  large  town,  but  in  those  supreme 
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courts  ■wliich  will  give  effect  to  national  laws  and  protect 
equally  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens. 

2.  Opposite  IntePvESTs. — So  long  as  the  slaveholders  keep 
their  labourers  in  bondage,  their  interests  must  be  opposite 
to  those  of  their  countrymen  ;  because  the  interest  of  the 
free  North  is  to  make  freedom  universal,  and  that  of  the 
slaveholders  is  to  make  slavery  universal.  But  as  soon  as 
slavery  is  abolished,  the  interests  of  both  sections  of  the 
country  will  become  harmonious. 

If  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South,  which  export  and 
do  not  manufacture,  waut  free  trade,  so  do  the  Central  and 
Western  States  for  similar  reasons.  The  commercial  interests 
of  the  South,  therefore,  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  Union,  the  South  and  the  majority  of  the 
North  together,  can  carry  the  tariff  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  best.  If  the  New  England  States  are  more  trading  and 
manufacturing,  this  only  links  them  with  the  Southern  States 
by  their  mutual  need  of  each  other.  New  England  wants 
their  produce,  and  they  want  her  fabrics.  Lancashire  is  not 
the  enemy  of  Kent,  because  the  one  bristles  with  cotton 
chimneys  and  the  other  with  hop-poles ;  and  Norfolk  is  not 
angry  with  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  because  it  obtains 
from  that  flourishing  district  woollen  goods  in  exchange  for 
its  corn.  Besides  which,  the  South  abounds  in  minerals ; 
and,  when  the  paralysis  of  slavery  is  removed,  foundries  and 
manufactories  springing  up,  with  every  kind  of  industrial 
employment,  will  add  to  Southern  wealth,  and  render  the  two 
sections  of  the  country  more  comj^letely  homogeneous. 

3.  The  National  Debt. — The  Confederate  debt,  which 
would  have  been  crushing  to  the  South  had  it  obtained  its 
independence,  will,  of  course,  be  wiped  out  by  reunion  ;  and 
if  the  South  will  have  to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  national 
debt,  this  proportion  will  be  less  than  its  own  separate  debt. 
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The  property  of  leading  rebels  will  be  confiscated,  and  the 
great  staples  of  the  country  will  be  taxed ;  but  these  imposts 
will  be  limited  by  the  price  of  cotton  in  other  cotton-growing 
countries,  and  will  be  paid  by  foreign  customers.  It  will  be 
the  interest  of  the  North,  no  less  than  of  the  South,  to  ex- 
tend as  much  as  possible  the  cotton  trade  with  Europe. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  burdens  which  the  slaveholders 
will  have  imposed  on  the  Southern  States,  by  the  national 
debt  which  has  been  created  by  their  rebellion,  they  will  not 
be  half  as  great  as  those  which  would  be  laid  on  tliem  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  a  navy,  and  a  separate 
government. 

4.  Quarrels. — The  Congress,  which  has  been  the  theatre 
of  endless  strife  between  the  slaveholders  and  their  country- 
men, will  be  vexed  no  more  by  stormy  debates,  such  as  those 
which  jDreceded  the  disruption.  New  views  in  the  electors 
will  send  new  men  to  Congress.  For  their  own  sake,  such 
men  as  Mason  and  Slidell  would  not  like  to  provoke  by 
their  presence  in  those  assemblies  the  recollection  of  their 
treasons.  But  the  Union  men,  who  have  yielded  to  the 
storm  raised  by  the  imperious  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  will 
now  come  out  from  their  enforced  retirement,  to  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  have  rather  pitied  their  sufferings  than  blamed 
their  weakness. 

Such  men  heartily  accepting  the  new  system,  will  obtain 
the  positions  to  which  their  talents  may  entitle  them  ;  and 
as  representatives  or  senators,  as  secretaries  of  government, 
or  as  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  may  serve  their  country 
without  any  slaveholdiug  jealousies  to  sour  their  tempers  or 
disturb  their  loyalty. 

Instead  of  being  injured  by  its  reunion  with  the  North, 
the  South  will  be  every  way  a  gainer.  To  the  emancipation 
of  its  slaves  and  serfs,  to  its  liberated  industry  and  material 
advancement,  will  be  added  both  the  strength  and  the  honour 
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which  it  will  derive  from  union  with  a  nation  so  great  and 
influential.  Alone  the  Slave  States  would  be  exposed  to  in- 
sult or  attack  from  any  first-rate  European  power.  Upon 
any  quarrel,  France  might  reclaim  Louisiana,  or  Spain  seize 
Florida.  And  many  years  must  go  by  before,  in  the  event  of 
war,  they  could  offer  any  opposition  to  the  powerful  fleets  of 
England.  But  united  with  the  Northern  States,  the  poorer 
population  with  the  richer,  the  weaker  with  the  stronger,  they 
would  be  protected  by  all  the  force  of  the  united  people,  and 
share  in  the  respect  paid  by  the  whole  world  to  the  national 
flag. 

III.  The  Condition  of  the  Nation. 

The  nation  has  made  these  prodigious  efforts  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  not  merely  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
negroes,  nor  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  but 
chiefly  to  protect  itself  from  intolerable  misfortunes.  The 
independence  of  the  South  would  entail  perpetual  wars. 
Both  from  its  military  organisation  and  its  need  of  new  terri- 
tory, the  slave  power  must  be  aggressive,  and  the  United 
States  could  not  tolerate  its  encroachments.  Assuming  the 
probability  of  that  independence,  Mr  Disraeli  therefore  pre- 
dicts that  America  "will  be  a  different  America."  "It  will 
he  an  ximerica  of  armies,  an  America  of  diplomacy,  an 
America  of  rival  States,  and  mancsuvring  Cabinets,  of  fre- 
quent turbulence  and  probably  of  frequent  wars."*  But 
if  the  South  is  reunited  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
it  will  have  no  more  wish  to  rebel.  The  children  of  the 
present  slaveholders,  not  less  patriotic  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  will  glory  in  its  union,  because  its  power, 
opulence,  and  prosperity  will  be  their  own.  ]\Iexico  will 
be  too  weak  and  England  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  them ; 
and  with  no  enemy  upon  their  continent,  they  will  be  left  in 
*  Speech  on  the  Address,  Feb.  5,  ISQd.— Times,  Feb.  0. 
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complete  repose  to  prosecute  those  triumplis  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, which  are  more  glorious  than  achievements  in  war. 

"When  no  enemy  exists,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  standing 
army.  And  the  half-million  of  armed  men  now  in  the  field, 
subsiding  into  busy  citizens,  will  neither  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world  nor  the  liberty  of  their  own  country.  Americans 
comprehend  well  the  danger  to  freedom  from  a  large  stand- 
ing force  ;  and  their  traditional  jealousy  on  this  point,  no 
less  than  their  great  war-debt,  will  urge  them  to  reduce  their 
army  to  a  minimum. 

With  whatever  weight  their  war-debt  may  press  upon 
them,  they  will  be  at  least  spared  from  the  annual  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  rendered  requisite  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  slave  empire  touching  them  along  a  frontier  of  a 
thousand  miles.  Fourteen  thousand  men  on  a  jjeace-footing 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  form  their  military  police  if  eman- 
cipation is  followed  by  reunion,  but  four  hundred  thousand 
men  on  a  war-footing  would  not  be  too  much  to  protect 
them  from  the  restless  encroachments  of  the  victorious  slave- 
holders. 

The  saving  of  millions  annually  will  not  be  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  will  derive  from  reducing  its  army 
to  a  mere  nucleus.  The  Government  may  safely  retain  in 
peace  that  addition  to  its  strength  which  it  has  acquired 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  the  strength  which  it 
would  derive  from  handling  an  immense  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  vast  military  force  in  the  time  of 
peace,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  nation's  liberty.  Any 
American  who  knows  how  much  the  laws  and  habits  of  the 
nations  on  the  European  Continent  have  been  determined  by 
the  size  of  their  respective  armies,  will  not  wish  to  see  that 
method  of  centralising  power  introduced  into  his  country. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  vast  army,  which,  with  a  perfect 
military  organisation,  becomes  a  unit,  the  freedom  of  the 
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press,  representative  government,  open  courts  of  justice,  the 
right  of  petition,  and  even  free  thought,  may  languish  or  die  ; 
while  taxation  without  representation,  imperial  decrees  in- 
stead of  parliamentary  debate,  an  omnipresent  police  and 
universal  espionage,  may  make  the  people  uneasy,  and  clieck 
their  mental  no  less  than  their  material  progress.  From  all 
these  dangers  the  Union  will  free  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  will  need  no  powerful  centralised  government 
when  they  have  no  enemy  to  guard  against. 

It  follows  ttat  the  fears  entertained  by  some  that  the  war 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  will  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
republic,  are  visionary. 

Eeunion  being  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
nation,  whatever  tends  to  secure  that  reunion  promotes  free- 
dom. If  the  Congress  has  given  to  Mr  Lincoln  dictatorial 
power,  it  has  done  this  in  the  interests  of  liberty.  He  has 
received  for  the  time  power  over  the  men  and  the  money  of 
the  country,  with  the  right  of  arresting  traitors,  not  to  destroy 
liberty,  but  to  secure  it.  Of  course,  the  traitors,  who  wish  to 
see  the  country  dismembered,  and  the  rebels  triumphant, 
exclaim  against  this  power,  because  it  checks  their  designs  ; 
but  no  American  of  any  sense  trembles  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  patriotic  President,  because  he  knows  that  it  will  enable 
him  to  effect  the  reunion,  through  which  the  army  may  be 
disbanded,  war-taxes  discontinued,  and  Government  resign 
safely  all  its  exceptional  powers,  given  by  the  constitution 
for  war-jDurposes  alone,  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Other  advantages  will  flow  from  the  reunion.  Had  the 
slaveholders  prevailed,  it  would  have  been  a  triumph  of  the 
princij^le  of  secession.  Against  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  against  the  opinions  of  all  eminent  jurists, 
the  slaveholders  have  maintained  that  each  State  in  the 
Union,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  has  the  right 
to  secede  when  it  pleases.     Should  that  principle  triumph, 

2  D 
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througli  their  triumph,  no  one  can  say  how  far  it  would 
l^oison  the  whole  Union.  Mr  Stephens,  after  he  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  said,  "  The  progress  of  disintegration,  in  the 
old  Union,  may  be  exijected  to  go  on  with  almost  absolute 
certainty.  We  are  now  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  power, 
which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  will  become  the  control- 
ling power  on  this  Continent."  Each  State,  emboldened  by 
their  success,  may  claim  its  independence  as  soon  as  any 
local  interests  may  render  it  for  a  moment  dissatisfied  with 
the  national  legislation.  But  when  the  nation  has  declared, 
by  putting  down  the  rebellion,  that  the  insurgents  had  no 
right  to  secede,  the  doctrine  of  legal  and  constitutional  seces- 
sion will  be  exploded  for  ever.  From  the  day  that  these 
Slave  States  are  recovered  to  the  Union,  all  the  States,  for 
all  time  to  come,  will  learn  that  there  can  be  no  justifiable 
secession  unless  great  Avrongs  have  been  suffered ;  nor  even 
then,  unless  all  constitutional  means  of  seeking  redress  have 
been  first  tried  in  vain.  New  England  will  never  think  of 
seceding,  because  the  nation  may  establish  free  trade,  nor 
the  Western  States,  because  the  nation  may  adopt  a  protec- 
tive tarifi".  Henceforth  no  separation  will  take  place,  till 
circumstances  render  it  expedient ;  and  then  it  will  take 
place  peaceably,  by  mutual  consent. 

It  does  not  follow  that  State  rights  will  be  sacrificed. 
These  may  remain,  when  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  South 
have  been  exploded,  as  unimpaired  as  they  are  inestimable. 
Sovereign  for  all  local  objects,  as  they  are  subordinate  with 
reference  to  all  national  objects,  the  States  will  own  what 
the  constitution  has  long  since  proclaimed,  "  This  constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;" 
while  still,  as  before,  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
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the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  Each  State  can  therefore  secure  its  local  interests 
by  its  State  laws  ;  and  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  empire 
will  be  safe,  because  each  of  its  jjarts  will  be,  to  a  great 
degree,  self-governed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  will  be  more  of  one  nation, 
and  more  sensible  that  they  ought  to  be  one.  What  Hamil- 
ton saw  that  they  needed,  and  could  not  give  to  them,  the 
events  of  the  war  have  furnished.  The  Goverument  at 
Washington  will  be  stronger  than  before.  The  war  has 
obliged  it  to  exercise  an  authority  which,  although  it 
endangers  no  liberty,  and  can  lead  to  no  ojDpression,  has  yet 
convinced  the  people  that,  for  their  own  good,  it  must  be 
obeyed  in  all  its  lawful  orders. 

By  these  means  peace  and  order  will  reign  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  California ; 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  friends  may  say  to  each  other, 
"  We  are  all  one." 

IV.  The  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Woi^ld. 

A  great  military  power  sjjread  over  that  Continent 
would  have  been  a  peril  to  the  whole  world.  Imagine  a 
Western  autocrat,  like  the  Czar,  with  an  army  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  Prance,  and  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  England, 
ever  ready  to  grasp  the  territory  of  his  neighbours,  or  to 
meet  every  resistance  to  his  imperial  caprice  by  a  resort  to 
arms.  The  modern  Caesar  might  hurl  his  shells,  not  over  a 
river,  but  across  the  Atlantic,  to  burst  in  St  Stej^hens  or  on 
the  Tuilleries,  and  the  world  would  turn  pale  in  the  pre-  , 
sence  of  such  a  monster ;  but  now,  thanks  to  God,  that 
Continent  is  to  be  peopled  by  a  nation  which  never  can 
threaten  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  because  it  values  its 
own.  When  slavery  is  gone,  the  United  States  will  have  no 
more  wars  of  ambition,  because  they  have  now  a  Continent 
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washed  by  two  oceans,  and  large  enougli  to  feed  the  whole 
population  of  Europe.  The  slaveholders  coveted  Central 
America  and  Cuba,  because  they  wished  their  Slave  States 
to  surpass  the  Free  in  extent  as  well  as  population,  and 
because  their  slaveless  whites  were  ever  ready  for  any  law- 
less expedition  which  might  break  the  monotony  of  an  idle 
life.  But  the  United  States,  for  centuries  to  come,  will  do 
far  better  to  fill  up  the  luxuriant  solitudes  which  they  pos- 
sess than  to  fight  for  new  ones. 

That  -they  Avill  never  bully  or  boast,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  because  men  are  imperfect.  Unexampled  prosperity 
may  tempt  eyen  the  sober  to  self-exaltation ;  but  let  the 
English  reader  who  dreads  a  "  turbulent  and  overbearing 
democracy,"  remember  that  the  insolence  of  their  Govern- 
ment, when  it  has  been  insolent,  has  been  the  fault  of  pro- 
slavery  Presidents,  j^ro-slavery  Cabinets,  and  pro-slavery 
majorities  in  Congress.  Slaveholders,  who  are  proverbially 
imperious,  have  for  nearly  forty  years  wielded  the  power  of 
the  Union.  The  Democracy  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
vices  of  the  Southern  slaveholders  ;  and  these,  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  slaveholders,  will  no  longer  offend  the 
world  by  the  vices  which  were  the  offspring  of  slavery. 
Besides,  insolence  is  often  the  return  which  men  make  for 
contempt :  and  when  Englishmen  visit  the  States  to  study 
the  sources  of  their  pros]3erity,  not  to  sneer  at  partial  and 
l^etty  foibles,  they  will  cement  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations,  instead  of  stirring  up  strife  between  them. 

This  at  least  is  clear,  that  a  great  united  self-governed 
people  is  much  less  likely  to  engage  in  unnecessary  war  than 
tlie  same  people  divided  into  a  free  nation  and  a  slave-holding 
confederacy.  For  the  united  nation  without  an  enemy,  and 
jealous  for  its  own  liberties,  will  have  no  army,  no  navy  on 
a  war-footing,  and  no  war-income.  But  the  free  part  of  it, 
menaced  by  a  hostile  slaveholding  rival  close  to  it,  would 
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require  all  these.  Large  armies  and  large  war-revenues 
tempt  governments  to  war,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Slave  Empire 
would,  on  any  quarrel  between  the  Union  and  ourselves, 
come  to  a  truce,  on  the  terms  that  the  North  should  annex 
Canada,  and  the  South  should  seize  Mexico.  But  united 
after  emancipation,  the  two  sections  of  the  country  will  be 
industrial  rather  than  warlike.  They  would  then  have  every 
motive  not  to  engage  in  war.  The  great  Western  States  will 
not  like  to  arrest  the  flow  of  English  gold  into  their  coffers, 
as  we  should  be  sorry  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  by  stop- 
ping the  importation  of  their  corn.  Both  nations  would 
alike  feel  the  suspension  of  the  trade  which  now  unites  us. 
War,  too,  would  do  far  more  than  inflict  that  suspension.  If 
the  Alabama  has  done  nothing  else  by  its  illegal  birth  and 
its  sea-robberies,  it  has  taught  both  the  Americans  and  us, 
that  a  few  fast  cruisers  can,  despite  powerful  navies  oj^posed 
to  them,  inflict  incalculable  loss  upon  a  nation  with  extended 
trade.  No  nation  can  suffer  so  much  by  legalised  piracy  as 
England  and  the  United  States,  because  no  other  nations 
have  so  much  commerce.  More,  therefore,  than  all  other  na- 
tions we  have  to  dread  a  war  wliich  shall  send  out  such  pirates 
to  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy  our  merchantmen  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  United  States,  who  are  almost  as  com- 
mercial as  ourselves,  have  similar  reasons  for  shunning  a 
maritime  war.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  more  than  any  other  under  the 
influence  of  the  people.  Now,  whatsoever  may  be  the  other 
effects  which  flow  from  this  fact,  one  thing  seems  clear,  that 
the  working  men  of  the  Union,  when  peace  is  restored,  will 
not  hastily  tax  themselves  for  a  new  war,  with  three  hundred 
millions  at  least  to  pay  as  the  price  of  victory  over  the  slave- 
holders ;  they  will  not  wish  to  withdraw  other  sums  perhaps 
as  large  from  their  daily  comforts,  that  they  may  enter  upon 
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a  useless  quarrel  -witli  any  other  nation.  Eicli  men  are  more 
likely  tlian  jDOor  men  to  impose  war-taxes  ujDon  a  nation, 
becanse  such  taxes  falling  upon  rich  and  poor  alike,  diminish 
the  rich  man's  superfluities,  but  take  from  the  poor  man 
what  is  necessary  for  his  support.  To  gratify  national  pride, 
rich  men  may  sacrifice  their  luxuries,  when  poor  men  would 
not  sacrifice  their  bread.  If  this  be  so,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  once  free  from  the  imperious  spirit  en- 
gendered by  slavery,  is  not  likely  to  trouble  us  by  unnecessary 
wars. 

Above  all,  let  the  English  reader  remember,  that  the 
American  peopile,  as  much  as  any  other  nation  on  earth,  is 
influenced  by  that  large  class  among  them  which,  through 
faith  in  Christ,  loves  and  serves  God.  In  the  judgment  of 
this  class,  war,  when  it  is  not  a  necessity,  is  a  great  crime. 
We  may  be  sure  that  our  Christian  brethren,  the  members 
of  forty  thousand  churches,  with  their  myriads  of  pastors, 
will  be  against  unnecessary  wars  with  England,  which  they 
regard  as  allied  with  themselves  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
religion,  and  human  happiness  ;  and  the  whole  American 
people  will  be  sensibly  influenced  by  their  judgment. 

By  this  sketch,  the  reader  may  see  how  much  reason  we 
have  to  desire  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  suppress  the  rebellion.  The  reunion  of  the  South  and 
North  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  will  confer  in- 
calculable benefit  upon  all  concerned.  The  slaves  will  be 
freed  from  a  horrible  oppression,  the  slaveless  whites  from  a 
degrading  serfdom,  and  the  slaveholders  from  a  tyranny 
which  debases  them  ;  the  Union  will  be  preserved  from 
endless  wars,  from  oppression,  taxation,  and  from  the  peril 
of  military  despotism  ;  the  South  will  be  enriched,  and  we 
in  Europe  may  rejoice  to  see  a  great  and  energetic  people 
exliil:)iting  to  us  a  pattern  of  successful  industry,  of  universal 
education,  aud  of  Christian  morals. 
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"  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  iirst  of  all,  supplications,  jirayers,  intercessions, 
and  giving:  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour." — 1  Tiii.  ii.  1-3. 

Should  the  slaveholders  secure  their  independence,  rebellion 
will  triumph  over  law,  and  wrong  over  right.  Selfish  men 
will  perpetuate  the  misery  of  their  slaves  and  the  degra- 
dation of  their  white  serfs  ;  while,  from  the  restless  and 
aggressive  nature  of  their  slave-power,  they  will  involve  their 
whole  Continent  in  interminable  wars.  Their  subjugation, 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  the  victory  of  law  and  justice,  which, 
saving  the  Free  States  from  great  evils,  will  deliver  the  Slave 
States  from  still  greater.  The  defeat  which  the  slaveless 
whites  have  been  taught  by  the  slaveholders  to  dread,  will 
rescue  them  from  a  disgraceful  vassalage ;  and  four  millions 
of  labourers,  entering  on  a  career  of  improvement  which  has 
no  limit,  will  reflect  honour  upon  the  nation,  which,  by 
elevating  them,  will  prove  that  God  has  made  the  whole 
human  race  to  be  one  Christian  brotherhood.  Without  any 
direct  intervention,  England  may  do  much  to  aid  or  to  hinder 
either  of  these  two  results.  What,  then,  is  our  duty  to  the 
slaveholders,  and  to  the  United  States  ? 

I.  Our  Duty  to  the  Slaveholders. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  we  should  not  aid  them  in  their 
rebellion.     I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  duty  of  neutrality 
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is  generally  recognised  in  England ;  but  it  would  be  unwise 
to  forget  that  the  same  passions  and  prejudices  which  have 
called  out  for  recognition,  are  still  ready  to  burst  forth  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  friends  of  the  slave- 
holders would  still  doubtless  speak  as  they  have  spoken,  and 
write  as  they  have  written  ;  and  we  should  not  forget  what 
the  cold  crust  of  a  volcano  may  conceal  beneath  its  momen- 
tary sdence. 

"  Posterity  will  be  amazed  at  the  attitude  of  Europe  in 
reference  to  the  second  war  of  independence  in  America. 
The  apparent  apathy  respecting  the  crucial  struggle  of  a 
gallant  people  for  national  existence  will  be  inexplicable  to 
future  generations,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how 
strongly  interest  as  well  as  duty  dictated  a  policy  of  avowed 
and  hearty  sympathy."  "Europe  not  only  abstains  from  in- 
tervention, but  refuses  to  recognise  a  de  facto  Government, 
chosen  by  nearly  eight  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a 
country  of  800,000  square  miles.  After  two  cam]3aigns,  in 
which  the  South  has  maintained  her  independence,  we  still 
refuse  to  recognise  the  Confederate  States.  No  one  denies 
the  barbarity,  imposture,  and  falsehood  of  the  North,  but 
many  hesitate  to  give  their  full  and  frank  sympathy  to  the 
South.  The  disintegration  of  the  late  Union,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  will  make  the  new 
world,  more  than  ever,  a  source  of  profit  and  prosperity 
to  the  old  world.  This  consummation  will  be  insured  by 
a  cordial  alliance  between  Europe  and  the  Confederate 
States."* 

■  "  They  (the  Northern  States)  have  seen  us  foregoing  our 
undoubted  right  to  recognise  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
permitting  them  to  enforce  an  ineffectual  blockade,  which  was 
most  injurious  to  our  interests.  How  long  will  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  stand  by,  and  see  such  enormities  com- 
*  Williams,  Introduction,  13, 14,  22,  60. 
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mitted  ?  Whether  war  comes  or  not,  we  think  that  the 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  our  state  of  preparation,  to 
adopt  a  policy  more  suitable  to  our  position  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  world,  than  that  of  bystanders  in  this  cut- 
throat quarrel.  The  questions  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  the  raising  of  an  ineffectual 
blockade,  in  conjunction  with  Prance,  are  entitled  to  be 
immediately  considered.  The  South,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
deserves  recognition,  independence,  and  sympathy.  A  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States  will,  at  least,  have 
the  good  effect  of  shortening  the  sufferings  of  a  people,  who 
will  at  once  assume  a  creditable  position  among  the  nations, 
and  will  act  as  a  permanent  check  on  Northern  turbu- 
lence."* 

Another  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  tide  of  public  opinion, 
throughout  England,  is  rising  fast  toward  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Surely  it  is  clear  to  every  right- 
thinking  man,  that  those  Southern  people  have  amply  fulfilled 
the  measure  of  endurance  and  displayed  every  quality  that 
proves  a  nation's  fitness  for  liberty.  What  is  to  be  said  to 
England  for  countenancing  the  bloody  conflict  in  the  South- 
ern States,  which  the  one  word  of  recognition  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  ?  Who,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  some 
deluded  dupes  or  obstinate  fanatics,  is  not  rejoiced  at  the 
breaking  up  of  that  monster  confederacy,  called  the  United 
States  ?  It  must  be  clear  that  a  final  disruption  of  the 
American  Union  will  result  beneficially  to  England.  The 
disruption  into  two  nationalities  deprives  the  Northern  section 
of  much  of  its  aggressive  ability.  The  Southern  section,  as 
an  independent  power,  will  form  an  effectual  counterpoise  to 
the  North.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the  South  to  keep  in 
check  the  domineering  influence  of  the  North." -f- 

Mr  Roebuck  has  been  earnest  in  demanding  recognition, 
*  Blackwood,  January  1862.  t  Grattan,  26,  27,  35,  39,  40. 
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from  his  dread  of  a  turbulent  democracy  ;  the  Southern 
correspondent  of  the  Times  demands  it  in  pity  to  the 
slaveholders ;  and,  at  the  close  of  an  elaborate  speech. 
Lord  Campbell  "trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  agree, 
with  him  in  the  propriety  of  recognising  the  independence 
of  the  Southern  States,  as,  without  such  recognition,  he  did 
not  believe  that  this  war  would  ever  end."*  Similar  de- 
mands are  still  besieging  Parliament  and  the  country.  Let 
us   hear  Mr  Eoebuck  : — "We  ought   to  acknowledge  the 

independence  of  the  South First,  because,  in  j)oint  of 

fact,  they  have  vindicated  their  freedom ;  and  nest,  because 

it  is  our  interest The  South  will  never  come  into 

the  Union,  aild,  what  is  more,  I  hope  it  never  may. 
As  far  as  my  influence  goes,  I  am  determined  to  do  all  I 

can  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union The 

cry  about  slavery  is  hypocrisy  and  cant."  Mr  Eoebuck  sat 
down  amid  "  loud  cheers."-|- 

Against  this  intervention  for  which  some  so  fervently 
plead,  and  for  which  many  secretly  long,  every  one  who  sees 
how  unjust  it  would  be  to  the  United  States,  and  how  mis- 
chievous to  us,  ought  to  lift  his  voice.  Impending  calamities 
may  give  speech  to  the  dumb  ;  and  all  men,  however  obscure 
their  position,  or  however  remote  their  habits  from  political 
strife,  should  do  what  they  can  to  save  their  country  from  a 
great  crime  and  from  a  terrible  disaster. 

When  the  slaveholders  have  wrought  out  their  independ- 
ence by  defeating  the  armies  of  the  Union,  by  exhausting 
their  finances,  and  by  baffling  their  utmost  eff'orts,  perhaps 
we  must  own  it  as  a  fact.  When  the  Union  is  reduced  to 
sue  for  peace,  or  lies  at  their  feet  like  a  wounded  giant 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  while  they,  dauntless  and  defiant, 
ask  for  new  encounters,  we  may  then  consider  whether  they 
have  the  right  to  be  considered  an  independent  nation. 
*  Daily  News,  March  24.  +  Times,  Julj'  1. 
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Though  their  victory  would  be  celebrated  by  the  groans  of 
their  labourers,  and  by  the  arrival  of  new  levies  from  Africa, 
to  be  consumed  by  ceaseless  toil ;  though  a  nation  with 
such  a  basis  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  unworthy  a  place  among  civilised  communities,  perhaps 
.the  exigencies  of  commerce  might  require  that  we  should 
recognise  the  fact  of  its  existence.  But  never  let  England 
be  disgraced  by  any  hasty  alliance  with  such  a  cause.  To 
interfere  between  the  rebels  and  the  Government,  simply  be- 
cause we  have  the  power  to  do  so,  would  be  unjust  and 
tyrannical.  As  we  should  claim  the  right  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  six  millions  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
we  should  concede  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion  of  six  millions  in  their  Southern  States. 
Five  years  we  allowed  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  subjugation 
of  the  Greeks,  though  their  success  would  have  enslaved  our 
co-religionists,  and  though  their  forces  were  disproportioned 
to  the  undertaking ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  may  the 
United  States  claim  a  similar  period  in  which  to  reconstruct 
their  Union,  when  the  forces  which  they  have  to  overwhelm 
are  so  vast,  and  yet  the  passionate  fanaticism  by  which  those 
forces  have  been  inflated  is  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  an 
immediate  collapse.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  is 
about  to  be  extinguished,  we  must  not  try  to  render  it 
triumphant ;  we  must  not  seek  to  snatch  the  thief  from  jus- 
tice at  the  moment  when  the  policeman  is  tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder.  If  the  United  States,  combined  with  France 
and  Eussia,  should  rob  us  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  they  would  do  what  we  shall  be  doing  if,  in  con- 
junction with  other  powers,  we  should  deprive  them  of  the 
eleven  revolted  States. 

By  this  injustice,  if  we  could  accomplish  it,  we  should  re- 
duce the  Union  to  a  second-rate  power,  Avatched  by  a  hostile 
neighbour,  and  obliged,  contrary  to  their  past  policy,  to  main- 
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tain  large  standing  armies,  to  consent  to  heavy  taxation,  and 
to  endure  joeriDetual  wars. 

We  should  commit  this  injustice  against  a  nation  which  is 
mainly,  like  ourselves,  Anglo-Saxon,  which  speaks  our  lan- 
guage, professes  faith  in  our  Saviour,  and  makes  the  Word 
of  God  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity.  In  that  land  we 
have  as  many  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  as  in  any  other ; 
and,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  their  prosperity,  we  should  be 
inflicting  upon  them,  against  right,  precedent,  and  inter- 
national law,  the  most  frightful  wrongs. 

All  this,  too,  we  should  do  to  establish  a  great  slave  em- 
pire, in  which  professed  Christians  would  systematically 
crush  their  fellow  Christians,  refusing  to  them  all  the  rights 
which  could  strengthen  their  intellects,  purify  their  hearts, 
or  promote  their  happiness.  And  we  should  do  it  to  defeat 
the  raised  hopes  of  oppressed  millions,  to  fill  the  pens  of 
traders  with  Christians,  herded  like  beasts  for  sale,  to  put 
a  fresh  whip  into  the  hands  of  the  slavedriver,  and  to  pro- 
Ions;  the  deo-radation  of  the  slaveless  whites,  no  less  than  the 
misery  of  the  blacks. 

Let  us  not  think  that  we  could  inflict  so  gigantic  a  wrong 
with  impunity.  One  Northern  gentleman,  who  has  laboured 
and  suftered  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  irritated  at 
the  sympathy  with  the  rebel  slaveholders  which  some  English- 
men have  professed  in  the  name  of  all,  and  which  he  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  our  Government,  said  in  his  place  in  Con- 
gress, "I  hate  the  British  Government — I  here  avow  and 
record  that  hatred — I  cherish  hatred  while  living,  and  be- 
queath it  to  my  sons,  whom  I  charge,  if  there  is  a  war  with 
England,  to  enter  the  war.  I  trust  the  rebellion  will  be  soon 
suppressed.  We  can  then  avenge  the  insult  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  will  stir  up  Ireland,  we  will  appeal  to  English 
chartists,  and  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada.  We  will 
join  hands  with  France  and  Piussia  to  take  England's  proud 
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Eastern  possessions,  and  we  will  take  away  the  crown  from 
their  English  Government  before  we  have  ceased.  I  trust  in 
God  the  time  will  come/'  In  those  vehement  words,  which 
his  countrymen  did  not  approve,  and  which  I  doubt  not  he 
himself  regrets,  we  may  see  how  we  should  compel  some 
millions  of  men  to  feel  towards  us,  if  we  should  use  our  force 
to  effect  their  ruin.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  have  those 
States  back  again.  Twenty  millions  of  freemen  are  not 
going  to  let  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  and  five 
millions  of  serfs  rob  them  of  half  their  country,  and  make 
them  the  laughing-stock  of  every  insolent  scribe  who  likes 
to  taunt  them  with  cowardice  and  stupidity. 

But  when  the  rebellion  may  be  half  forgotten,  their  hatred 
of  us  for  a  premature  intervention  would  continue.  Soon 
over  the  immense  territory  which  God  has  given  them  ^vill 
their  twenty  millions  grow  into  sixty ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  make  them,  through  our  malice  and  envy,  leave  to 
their  successors  that  inheritance  of  hatred  which  Mr  Lovejoy 
bequeaths  to  his  children.  Proud  men  may  call  him  an  un- 
distinguishable  unit,  and  think  the  hatred  of  twenty  millions 
of  freemen  equally  contemptible.  "A  proud  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself;  hut  the  simple  j^ctss  on 
and  are  jjunished."  Let  us  act  with  justice  and  courtesy 
towards  the  United  States ;  let  us  never  falsely  impute  to 
them  evil  motives,  nor  juit  a  bad  construction  upon  innocent 
actions  ;  let  us  not  vilify  estimable  men,  nor  indulge  in  any 
misrepresentation;  and,  instead  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  let  us 
heartily  wish  the  United  States  prosperity.  Then  they  will 
not  hate  us,  or  if  they  do,  we  shall  not  fear  their  hatred  ; 
but  no  lover  of  his  country  or  his  kind  will  endeavour,  by 
contemptuous  asperity,  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  freest,  and  most  enero'etic  nations  on  the  earth. 

II.   We  should  not  give  the  Confederates  Material  Aid. 
While  our  Government  has  honourably  maintained  its  neu- 
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trality,  Englislimen  have  rendered  effectual  aid  to  tliis 
wicked  rebellion.  Some  have  built  ships  of  war  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  people  in  the  hour  of  its 
great  agony  ;  some  have  prepared  guns,  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies,  with  which  to  arm  them  in  neutral  ports ; 
some  have  enlisted  British  sailors  to  man  them  ;  some  in  our 
colonies  have  supplied  them  with  coals,  repaired  them  when 
damaged,  and  liuve  feted  their  officers  as  if  they  were  heroes 
fia'htiuo-  in  our  own  defence  ;  and  some  have  subscribed  to  a 
Confederate  loan  to  pay  for  them,  and  for  others  like  them-. 

So  Enciiishmeu  are  furnishing  the  slaveholders  who  are  in 
rebellion  against  a  blameless  Government,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  a  shameful  oppression  of  the  poor,  with 
a  navy,  the  office  of  which  is  to  run  away  from  every  armed 
vessel,  and  to  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy  those  which  are 
defenceless,  to  evade  the  strong  and  bully  the  weak. 

To  build  and  equip  these  vessels  for  the  slaveholders  is  a 
breach  of  international  justice  towards  a  friendly  people, 
and  a  violation  of  British  law  ;  yet  when  the  Government 
has  acted  not  one  moment  too  soon,  and  not  in  the  least  too 
zealously  to  maintain  our  honour  and  to  enforce  a  just  and 
necessary  law,  it  has  been  met  by  an  outcry  against  an 
imaginary  violation  of  British  liberty.  In  our  late  war  with 
Russia,  the  Government  and  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  allow  any  vessels  to  be  built  for  Eussia, 
on  the  express  ground  that  they  would  not  violate  the 
neutrality  which  they  ought  to  maintain  towards  a  friendly 
power;  and  our  merchants,  no  less  than  our  Government, 
ought  to  be  as  honourable  as  they  were. 

But  if  a  few  shipbuilders  construct  for  the  slaveholders 
this  piratical  navy,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Confederate 
loan  i^ay  them  for  it,  these  ships  built  in  English  shipyards, 
armed  with  English  guns,  manned  by  English  sailors,  paid 
for  by  English  money,  and  repaired  in  English  ports,  to 
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seize,  plunder,  burn,  destroy  American  merchantmen,  while 
thief-like  they  skulk  away  from  every  man-of-war,  they  may 
so  madden  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to  render  war 
inevitable.  That  war,  if  it  breaks  out,  will  slaughter  our 
countrymen,  increase  our  burdens,  half  starve  our  poor,  dis- 
turb our  commerce,  and  dishonour  our  name.  It  may  cost 
us  the  loss  of  Canada  and  Columbia,  raise  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  j^our  out  a  swarm  of  swift  American  cruisers  like 
the  Alabama,  to  inflict  infinite  damage  upon  our  commerce, 
waste  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure,  hurry  the  young 
and  brave  by  thousands  to  an  untimely  end,  and  fire  two  of 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth  with  a  deplorable  enmity 
towards  each  other,  which  may  last  for  generations.  A  war  on 
our  part  so  aimless  and  so  useless,  originating  in  the  lust  of 
money  or  the  zeal  for  tyrant  slaveholders,  and  breaking 
forth  wath  the  blind  fury  which  marks  the  encounter  of 
wild  beasts,  may  make  our  posterity  question  whether  we 
were  better  than  savages.  Public  opinion  sustaining  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  breach  of  the  law, 
may  avert  this  dreadful  calamity.  Let  the  nation  declare 
that  it  will  not  bear  the  disgrace  of  sending  out  these  sea- 
robbers  ;  that  if  the  present  law  cannot  stojD  them,  we  must 
have  a  law  that  will ;  that  what  the  American  Government 
did,  ours  ought  to  do ;  and  that  we  will  not  have  a  war  to 
gratify  either  cupidity  or  malice.  Then  these  ships  will  not 
sneak  out  by  the  aid  of  falsehood  to  prey  upon  the  weak  like 
cowardly  bullies,  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  a  great  crime. 

But  I  would  rather  appeal  to  the  shipbuilders  themselves. 
Should  men  of  education  and  position  break  the  law  which 
has  been  enacted  from  a  regard  to  our  national  honour  as 
well  as  our  commercial  interests  ?  Should  men  of  principle 
engage  in  transactions  all  the  steps  of  which  require  to  be 
concealed  from  public  sight  by  direct  falsehoods  ?  Does  it 
become  patriotic  men  to  occasion,  for  their  own  interests,  a 
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ruinous  war  between  their  country  and  another  powerful 
nation  ?  Is  this  creditable  to  them  ?  Can  it  be  pleasing  to 
God? 

I  appeal  also  to  those  who  have  taken  shares  in  the  Con- 
federate loan.  They  will  probably  lose  all  that  they  have 
advanced.  If  the  Federals  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  it  is 
likely  that  they  will,  Confederate  paper  will  of  course  be 
worthless.  But  even  on  the  opposite  supposition,  they  may 
lose  their  money.  Since  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  has  in  former 
days  advocated  the  public  repudiation  of  State  debts,  he 
may  do  so  again.  The  cotton,  which  forms  the  only  security 
for  the  Confederate  bonds,  is  vanishing  by  fire  and  by 
capture ;  and  individual  States,  which  alone  can  support 
the  credit  of  their  bonds,  are  refusing  to  endorse  them — a 
repudiation  which  the  circumstances  render  so  probable,  that 
the  Southern  correspondent  of  the  Times,  dating  from  Eich- 
mond,  and  familiar  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  an- 
nounces as  likely  to  take  place  in  ten  months.  No  one  in 
his  senses  can  suppose  that  the  United  States,  which  are 
becoming  stronger  daily  by  the  increased  resolution  of  the 
people,  and  the  manifest  improvement  of  their  armies,  are 
going  within  that  time  to  submit  to  rebels  who  are  exhausted, 
half  starved,  disunited,  and  despondent,  their  territory  cut  in 
two,  their  coast  blockaded,  and  their  chiefs  quarrelling.  But 
at  the  end  of  ten  months,  as  that  well-informed  Englishman 
so  zealous  for  the  slaveholders  jDredicts,  they  will  repudiate 
their  debts.  Those  who  are  tempted  by  large  interest  should 
remember  that  large  interest  means  bad  security.  But  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  self-interest,  is  it  right  for  English- 
men to  aid  a  lawless  rebellion  and  a  hateful  oppression  of 
the  working-classes,  by  furnishing  the  slaveholders  with  the 
means  of  effecting  both  ?  If  they  can  grasp  all  the  gains 
for  which  they  have  hoped,  will  these  repay  them  for  the 
disagreeable    conviction    which    may    hereafter    be    forced 
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upon  them,  tliat  their  conduct  has  been  sordid  and  unprin- 
cipled? 

III.   We  should  not  Aid  the  Slaveholders  by  our  Sympathy. 

"At  least,"  say  some,  "whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  war,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to 
the  Southerners  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted it.  All  who  can  admire  genius  and  heroism  must 
surely  sympathise  with  the  men  who  have  fought  for  their 
independence  with  so  much  skill  and  gallantry.  Englishmen 
always  symj^athise  with  the  weak  and  the  brave."  For  my 
part,  I  never  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  object  for  which  men 
contend  :  and  besides  deducting  something  from  the  merits 
of  those  who  are  exalted  by  the  fervid  imaginations  of  their 
partisans  into  demigods,  I  regret  to  see  the  bull-dog  obstinacy 
with  which  the  slaveholders  will  have  their  limbs  cut  oflf  rather 
than  let  go  the  negro  flesh  which  they  hold  between  their 
teeth.  Who  likes  to  see  satanic  intelligence  when  it  compasses 
Satanic  ends?  No  intellect  and  no  endurance  upon  earth  are, 
if  the  Word  of  God  be  true,  comparable  to  those  of  the  devil : 
but  I  do  not  admire  them :  nor  can  I  admire  any  set  of  men 
who  are  acting  with  palpable  injustice,  and  creating  infinite 
misery.  If  any  one  object  that  Jackson  was  not  one  of 
these  unjust  and  cruel  men  ;  and  that  we  may  surely  sym- 
pathise with  a  cause  which  was  zealously  maintained  by  so 
eminent  a  Christian,  I  answer  that  his  virtues  cannot  ex- 
tenuate the  wickedness  of  the  cause  for  which  he  bled.  Let 
us  consider  how  he  came  to  espouse  it. 

W^hen  Virginia  seceded,  Jackson  asked  himself  whether  he 
ought  to  support  the  secession.  The  nation  pronounced  it 
to  be  revolution  and  rebellion,  and  Dr  Junkin,  his  father-in- 
law,  earnestly  urged  him  to  remain  loyal.  He  thought  of 
the  words  of  Paul,  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers,"  &c.,  (Rom.  xiii.  1-4.)     He  prayed  over  them, 

2e 
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and  after  some  days  of  consideration,  he  determined  to  go 
with  his  State.  Nothing  but  a  very  clear  head  and  a  very 
firm  will  could  have  saved  him  from  that  error.  Born  in 
Lewis  county,  Western  Virginia,  January  1824,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, when  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  a  student  at  West 
Point  Military  College,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years,  gradu- 
ated on  the  17th  in  a  class  of  seventy,  of  which  M'Clellan 
was  the  head.  In  the  Mexican  war,  he  won  by  his  bravery 
the  rank  of  major ;  but  in  1852,  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Lexington,  Va.  Here  he  passed  ten  years  of 
his  life,  taking  great  interest  in  his  official  j)ursuits,  and  pro- 
moting religion  in  his  neighbourhood  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.*  During  this  period,  he  became  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  office  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good.  During  his  childhood  and  youth, 
he  always  heard  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  State  sove- 
reignty, and  the  consequent  right  of  States  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  Calhoun,  the  idol  of  the  South,  had  trans- 
mitted it  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  to  Alexander  Stephens. 
No  one  with  whom  he  met,  questioned  it.  Governor  Letcher, 
liis  fellow-townsman,  was  its  vehement  supporter ;  and  by 
links  like  these,  he  was  chained  fast  to  the  same  error.  Ac- 
cording to  that  doctrine,  the  supreme  joower  which  he  was 
bound  to  obey  was,not  the  national  Congress,  but  the  Virginian 
Legislature ;  the  magistrate  to  whom  he  owed  fidelity,  was 
not  Mr  Lincoln,  but  Mr  Letcher,  Virginia  was  his  country, 
not  the  United  States;  and  he  was  therefore  ready  at  all 
costs  to  assert  its  independence. 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  he  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  mis- 
led. Eeared  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  he  had  heard  from  his 
boyhood  that  it  was  practised  by  Abraham,  estabhshed  by 
Moses,  left  undisturbed  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  apostle  Paul.  Venerable  bishops  and  learned  divines 
*  Southern  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  June  11. 
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wrote  in  its  favour  ;  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  what  was 
so  scriptural,  must  also  be  beneficial ;  and,  if  both  the  law 
and  the  practice  of  slavery  were  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ments, that  was  not  his  business.  With  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions the  Northerners  had  no  right  to  interfere  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  his  loyalty  to  his  State  must  not  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  settlement  of  a  doubtful  controversy. 

This  decision  having  been  made,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  State  with  all  his  heart.  The  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Federal  Government  became,  in  his  eyes,  as 
much  a  wrong  to  be  resisted  as  a  similar  invasion  by  England 
or  by  France  would  be.  The  Federals  became,  therefore, 
aliens,  usurpers,  invaders,  wrong-doers.  He  had  no  remain- 
ing scruples.  Misled  and  misjudging,  he  was  still  as  con- 
scientious as  he  was  earnest  in  the  course  which,  after 
thought  and  prayer,  he  determined  to  pursue.  By  the  aid  of 
God  he  would  fight  in  the  service  of  Virginia  as  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat  had  fought  in  the  defence  of  Judea.  Hardship, 
labour,  wounds,  and  death  had  no  terror  for  him.  God  called 
him  to  defend  his  State,  and  at  all  costs  he  would  do  it. 

His  first  service,  when  he  was  made  colonel  in  1861,  was 
to  seize  Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  arsenal  and  arms.  At  the 
battle  of  Bull  Eun,  he  fought  with  so  much  intrepidity, 
that  he  got  the  name  of  Stonewall,  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards universally  known.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  he 
fought  three  Federal  armies  under  Shields,  Fremont,  and 
Banks,  being  as  skilful  in  retreat  as  he  was  rapid  in  advance  ; 
and  finally  drove  Banks  back  over  the  Potomac.  By  that 
success  he  prevented  the  junction  of  M'Dowell  with  M'Clellan 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  latter  was  about  to  attack 
Richmond ;  and  when  the  recall  of  M'Dowell  to  defend 
Washington  had  laid  open  the  right  flank  of  M'Clellan,  sud- 
denly burst  upon  him  with  30,000  men  as  a  thunderbolt, 
thereby  forcing  him  to  retreat  to  the  James  River. 
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Shortly  after,  he  fought  Pope  at  Cedar  Moimtain ;  then, 
when  that  general,  who  had  advanced  to  the  Eapidan,  had 
been  driven  back  by  General  Lee,  got  behind  him  by  a  rapid 
and  daring  march  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  which  turned 
his  retreat  into  a  defeat.  When  General  Lee,  who  was  not 
strono;  enoucch  to  attack  Washington,  determined  to  invade 
Maryland,  Jackson  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Potomac,  then 
suddenly  seized  Harper's  Ferry,  with  large  quantities  of  arms; 
and  then  repulsed  Hooker,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  Federals,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Antietam.  Afterwards 
he  contributed  much  to  the  defeat  of  Burnside  at  Fredericks- 
burg ;  and  finally,  by  his  rapid  march  and  resistless  assault 
on  Hooker's  right  at  Chancellorsville,  enabled  General  Lee 
to  turn  a  great  danger  into  a  brilliant  success. 

He  had  not  the  ability  of  Lee,  he  was  not  equal  to 
M'Clellan ;  but  a  man  so  unselfish  and  earnest — so  resolute 
and  bold — so  prompt  and  rapid — so  capable  of  sustained 
exertion — so  patient  of  hardships — so  fearless  of  danger,  and 
so  firm  under  reverses,  was  a  great  strength  to  the  rebellion. 
If  not  its  head,  he  was  its  right  arm.  With  these  great  quali- 
ties, which  won  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  he  possessed 
others  which  obtained  their  afiection.  He  was  without  pride, 
simple  in  his  habits,  gentle  in  his  temper,  and  he  shared  with 
his  men  the  privations  which  he  could  not  prevent.  All  this 
inspired  them  with  his  own  spirit.  They  were  zealous  for 
the  Confederacy,  patient  of  hardships,  bold  in  danger,  and 
fought  under  their  illustrious  leader  with  a  constant  expecta- 
tion of  success.  Two  great  advantages  were  possessed  by 
him  in  these  Virginian  battles.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  M^as  aided  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  He  fought  in  his  own  land.  Its  woods  and  waters, 
its  roads  and  lanes,  its  distances  and  difficulties,  were  all  so 
well  known  to  him  that  he  could  be  exact  in  his  calculations 
and  unerring  in  his  aim.  Above  all,  he  had  placed  himself  in 
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his  Maker's  hands,  and  could  fear  nothing.  Rebellion,  in 
his  view,  was  sublimed  into  a  lofty  patriotism ;  and  with 
men  who,  catching  the  inspiration  of  his  character,  could 
march  farther,  and  subsist  on  less  than  almost  any  other 
troops  could  do,  he  swooped  as  unexpectedly  as  an  eagle  on 
his  prey,  and  carried  into  every  conflict  a  faith  and  a  fire 
which  nothing  could  extinguish.  Like  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  like  Cromwell,  and  like  Garibaldi,  he  was  absolutely 
fearless  ;  but,  unlike  these  heroes,  he  sought  the  ruin  of  his 
country — not  its  salvation — and  fought  to  perpetuate  oppres- 
sion, not  to  destroy  it.* 

Of  all  his  achievements,  the  last  was  the  greatest.  Hooker, 
who  had  taken  his  measures  well,  was  very  near  a  great 
victory,  which  all  the  skill  of  Lee  could  not  have  prevented, 
unless  he  had  possessed  a  lieutenant  who  could  march  his 
corps  along  the  whole  extended  front  of  the  enemy  to  his 
flank,  so  secretly  and  so  rapidly,  that  his  presence  there 
could  not  even  be  imagined  ;  and  then  dash  with  resist- 
less impetuosity  on  superior  numbers  and  heavier  artillery. 
General  Lee  did  well ;  but  the  success  of  the  Confederates 
was  chiefly  due  to  Jackson's  assault  upon  the  right  flank, 
where  his  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  w^as  as  little 
expected  as  an  army  from  the  clouds. 

Even  then,  however,  he  met  an  enemy  as  brave  as  himself. 
At  the  head  of  Hooker's  own  division.  General  Berry  charged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  his  own,  forcing  the  Confederates 
back ;  when  night  came  down  upon  the  conflict.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  Jackson,  with  some  of  his  staff,  rode 
forward  to  reconnoitre  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  his  skirmishers ;  and,  as  he  was  returning,  received 
the  fire  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment.  A  bullet  shattered 
•  his  left  arm,  and  when  he  was  laid  by  his  friends  upon  the 
ground,  a  body  of  Federals,  roused  by  the  Confederate  fire, 
♦  See  Times,  May  29,  June  17 ;  Daily  News,  May  27. 
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rushed  forwards.  His  officers  fled  for  their  lives,  leaving 
him  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  marched  over  by  the  fore- 
most skirmishers,  who,  in  the  darkness,  did  not  know  how 
august  a  soldier  was  bleeding  beneath  their  feet.  General 
A.  P.  Hill  did  not  leave  him  long  deserted.  By  a  determined 
rush,  which  drove  back  the  Federals,  he  recovered  the  ground 
where  the  general  lay ;  but  not  before  two  more  bullets 
had  struck  him,  one  passing  through  the  wrist  of  his  shat- 
tered arm,  the  other  through  his  right  hand.  When  raised, 
he  seemed  bleeding  to  death.  Although  the  hemorrhage 
was  stopped  by  the  tourniquet,  his  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted ;  and  when  he  was  placed  upon  an  ambulance, 
the  death  of  one  of  his  bearers,  struck  by  a  stray  bullet, 
overturned  it,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  We  may 
imagine  how  great  a  shock  this  was  to  his  shattered  limb 
and  to  his  exhausted  frame.  Eeplaced,  however,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  bearers,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Chandler,  near  Guiney's  Station,  where  he  received  all  the 
attention  which  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  could  bestow. 
For  some  time,  during  his  delirium,  he  mingled  in  imaginary 
conflicts,  issuing  his  orders  as  he  had  done  in  many  a  stern 
encounter ;  and  when  reason  returned,  he  asked  how  soon  he 
should  be  again  fit  for  action.  But  when  the  truth  came  to 
his  mind,  he  soon  subsided  into  a  quiet  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  To  friends  who  told  him  he  was  improving  he 
answered,  that  whatever  God  appointed  was  best. 

When  the  rebel  chief,  Ben  M'Culloch,  was  dying  by  a 
Minie  rifle  ball  in  his  left  breast,  he  declared  with  great 
oaths  that  he  would  recover  ;  and  when  his  phj^sician  assured 
him  he  had  a  very  short  time  to  live,  he  said,  "Oh,  hell  I" 
and  never  spoke  again.* 

Not  in  such  a  spirit  did  this  Christian  soldier  sink  to  his 
grave.  Till  May  6  he  seemed  to  make  some  progress  towards 
*  Rebellion  Records,  iv.,  p.  90. 
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recovery  ;  as  he  could  eat  and  sleep,  his  friends  were  hopeful. 
But  at  two  o'clock  A.M.,  May  7,  he  woke  with  the  pain  of 
incipient  pneumonia.  In  vain  did  Dr  M'Guire  seek  to  repel 
it  by  cupping  and  bleeding.  The  disease  triumphed ;  and 
from  that  bleeding  he  never  rallied.  Soon  afterwards  his 
wife  and  child  reached  the  farm-house.  How  the  dying 
soldier  felt  when  the  dearest  friend  he  had  on  earth  arrived 
only  to  see  him  expire,  and  with  what  fondness  he  kissed 
for  the  last  time  his  infant  child,  has  not  been  revealed  to 
the  world.  It  must  have  been  consolatory  to  receive  even 
for  two  days  that  tender  nursing  ;  but  no  affection  could  pro- 
long his  ebbing  life  ;  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  May,  exactly  a  week  from  the  hour 
when  he  was  hurling  his  fiery  legions  upon  the  defenders 
of  his  country,  all  that  remained  of  him  in  that  lone  house 
was  his  corpse. 

On  the  12th,  a  funeral  procession  in  his  honour  took  place 
at  Piichmond,  to  which  city  his  remains  had  been  conveyed. 
That  day  the  regret  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
best  generals  was  equalled  by  the  affectionate  sorrow  with 
which  many  looked  on  the  pale  cold  face  of  one  whose 
gallantry  has  never  been  surpassed.  That  dauntless  temper, 
however,  which  could  dare  all  dangers,  was  not  so  uncommon 
as  the  Christian  virtues  with  which  it  was  blended.  From 
friends  and  foes  alike  we  learn  that  if  he  swej)t  over  the 
battle  field  like  the  simoom,  leaving  all  dead  and  blasted 
where  his  terrible  Avings  had  passed,  it  was  not  owing  to 
unbridled  passions  ;  no  words  of  loathing  and  contempt  to- 
wards his  Northern  countrymen  remain  to  dishonour  his 
memory.  He  was  as  free  from  malice  as  from  selfish  ambi- 
tion, and  except  in  one  instance,  where  his  humanity  was 
stifled  by  prejudice,  he  was  not,  as  I  believe,  chargeable 
with  cruelty.  Living  among  the  fiery  passions  of  slave- 
holders, he  did  not  seem  to  imbibe  their  venom ;  his  heart 
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was  kind ;  his  conduct  was  blameless  ;  and  with  the  force  of 
a  hero,  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  That  which  was 
the  source  of  these  rare  virtues  was  a  faith  in  Christ,  which 
is  rarer  still.  Openly  before  all  men  he  confessed  his  faith, 
(Matt.  X.  32,  33 ;  Mark  viii.  38,)  and  like  the  great  prime 
minister  of  Darius,  he  delighted  in  prayer,  (Dan.  vi. ;)  all  who 
knew  him  testify  that  the  anxieties  of  war  only  drove  him  to 
seek  strength  from  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  his  valour 
was  sustained  by  an  unfailing  dependence  on  the  help  of 
God. 

I  believe  him  to  be  now  present  with  the  Lord,  (2  Cor.  v. 
8.)  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  (John 
iii.  36,  vi.  47,  &c.)  and  he  has  it  because  he  believed.  A 
godless  hero,  admired  by  all  the  world,  may  pass  from  the 
death-bed  of  fame  to  the  prison  of  the  damned  ;  but  he  who 
loved  the  Saviour  has  been  welcomed  to  His  presence,  and 
has  found  with  Paul  that  "  to  die  is  gain,"  (Phil,  i.  21,  23.) 
Better  is  the  vast  intelligence,  the  complete  perfection,  the 
faultless  society,  the  rapturous  adoration,  the  unimaginable 
glory  of  heaven,  than  the  blasjjhemies  of  a  Southern  camp, 
or  the  groans  of  a  battle-field ;  better,  too,  than  a  quiet 
home,  an  affectionate  wife,  a  darling  child,  a  good  conscience, 
and  warm-hearted  friends :  and  he  has  now  found  that 
celestial  home  because  he  was  a  Christian. 

But  all  his  virtues  are  unable  to  dignify  the  detestable 
cause  for  which  he  bled.  Could  those  pale  lips  which  lay  so 
still  in  death  at  Chandler's  farm  once  more  speak  to  those 
who  so  often  heard  him  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle, 
he  would,  I  doubt  not,  with  the  solemnity  of  one  whom 
death  has  disabused  of  every  error,  utter  such  words  as 
these : — 

"  Put  up  your  swords  into  their  sheaths,  for  those  who 
take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.  I  have  supported  a 
lawless  rebellion  against  the  Avill  of  God.     By  preferring  my 
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State  to  my  country,  I  have  done  my  country  great  injustice. 
Misled  by  popular  prejudices,  I  have  supported  oppression, 
and  have  shed  torrents  of  blood,  that  I  might  enable  wicked 
men  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  outrageous  cruelty.  I  have 
fought,  that  men  without  conscience  may  work,  starve,  flog, 
torture,  and  murder  at  their  pleasure  men  and  women  who 
fear  God  and  trust  in  Christ.  I  have  served  under  a  leader 
who  ordered  all  freedmen  taken  in  the  service  of  their 
country  to  be  given  up  to  the  slaveholders  to  be  flogged, 
shot,  hung,  or  burned  alive,  according  to  their  slave  codes. 
I  have  sanctioned  his  order  to  his  generals  to  treat  loyal 
oflicers  with  equal  barbarity,  for  no  other  crime  than  for 
having  commanded  these  blameless  freedmen.  I  have  known, 
and  by  my  silence  sanctioned,  the  murder  of  many  innocent 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  for  their  loyalty.  I  allowed  eight 
hundred  freedmen  and  fugitives  to  be  dragged  from  their 
homes  at  Harper's  Perry  by  my  own  soldiers,  whence  they 
were  driven  as  beasts  into  a  slavery  worse  than  death.  I 
have  slaughtered  by  my  fierce  soldiery  thousands  of  brave 
and  estimable  men,  who  fought  to  save  their  country  from 
dismemberment.  At  length,  I  see  that  I  have  wasted  my 
life  in  the  support  of  gigantic  wretchedness.  Put  up  your 
swords  into  their  sheaths,  for  those  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." 

The  wickedness  of  the  cause  for  which  he  bled,  is  not  les- 
sened by  the  sincerity  with  which  he  upheld  it.  He  was  as 
sincere  in  slaughtering  his  loyal  countrymen,  and  in  support- 
ing the  slave  codes,  which  give  up  innocent  men  and  women 
to  every  kind  of  torture,  as  Paul  was  sincere  in  persecuting 
the  early  Christians ;  as  Pius  V.  was  in  urging  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots ;  as  inquisitors,  in  torturing  their 
prisoners  ;  as  Luther,  in  railing  at  Calvin  ;  and  as  Calvin  in 
consenting  to  the  legal  murder  of  Servetus.  Let  those  of 
my  readers  who  think  that  one  who  studied  the  Word  of 
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God,  and  prayed  for  Divine  guidance,  must  have  formed  a 

just  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  thousands  in  his  country  as  good  as  he, 
and  perhaps  much  abler,  who  have  come  by  the  same  means 
to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Why  should  we  judge  him  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  them  to  be  in  the  wrong?  Exactly  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  observed  respecting  all  the  controversies 
among  Christians.  Men  of  equal  ability,  industry,  and 
devoutness  support  opposite  views  respecting  Church  organ- 
isation, Christian  ordinances,  important  doctrines,  and  prac- 
tical questions  arising  out  of  these.  On  each  of  these 
subjects,  one  side  alone  can  be  right ;  yet  men  of  equal 
eminence  espouse  both.  If  we  judge  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion to  be  good,  because  he  supported  it,  we  must  conclude 
the  same  of  many  other  errors  which  are  advocated  by  men 
as  good  as  he  was.  God  does  indeed  teach  Christians  by 
His  Spirit.*  But  all  the  facts  shew  that  He  requires  from 
His  servants  a  sincerity,  diligence,  and  candour  in  the  exami- 
nation of  e'^idence  on  any  subject,  which  perhaps  too  few 
bring  to  the  investigation.  General  Jackson  lived  to  pro- 
mote rebellion  and  tyranny ;  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues 
is  now  used  to  uphold  a  cause  which  every  good  man  should 
abhor.  By  his  death  he  experienced  what  Jesus  has  declared 
must  generally  be  the  lot  of  those  who  draw  the  sword 
against  the  magistrate.  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,"  (Matt.  xxvi.  52  ;)  and  so  the  rebellion 
proved  the  cause  of  his  death.  That  death  has  been  gain  to 
him,  because  he  is  now  with  Jesus,  in  whom  he  trusted  ;-f- 
but  it  is  a  cause  for  deep  regTet  that  it  was  gain  to  the 
world  too.  A  great  and  good  man  Hved  to  do  evil ;  to 
slaughter  the  innocent ;  to  support  the  wicked  ;  to  crush  the 

*  John  xiv.  16,  26,  xvi.  8,  13;  1  Cor.  ii.  12-14;  Epk  i.  13-19  ;  Col.  i. 
9  ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27,  &c.  &c. 
t  John  iii.  16, 17,  36,  vi.  40,  47  ;  Gal.  iii  26,  iy.  6,  7  ;  2  Cor.  v.  6-8,  &c.  &c. 
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weak.  Every  victory  which  he  achieved  was  a  mischief  to 
the  Free  States,  which  he  o^Dposed,  and  to  the  Slave  States, 
for  which  he  fought.  His  triumphs  were  followed  by  the 
tears  of  the  loyal  and  the  shouts  of  the  lawless.  By  his 
death  a  bad  cause  has  lost  its  best  supporter,  and  a  good  one 
is  freed  from  its  greatest  enemy.  His  life  would  have  pro- 
longed bloodshed,  and  'the  South  Carolina  bullets  which 
shattered  his  frame  removed  one  obstacle  to  peace. 

If  Charles  XII.  died  by  an  uncertain  hand,  "  to  point  a 
moral,"  so  did  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  has  shewn  all  per- 
sons who  reflect,  that  a  Christian,  however  sincere,  may  err 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, or  if  he  neglect  the  means  by  which  he  may  form  an 
enlightened  judgment ;  and  that,  when  a  Christian  does 
wrong  through  any  such  neglect,  he  may  inflict  much  mis- 
chief upon  others  and  himself. 

Nothing  can  excuse  him  for  ha'sdng  supported  the  rebel- 
lion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  if, 
while  he  committed  that  great  mistake,  he  was  so  upright 
and  so  devout,  others,  who  have  fallen  into  the  same  error, 
may  have  equal  virtues ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  his  fault, 
we  admire  and  love  him,  we  may  justly  feel  the  same  to- 
wards those  of  his  companions  in  rebellion,  who,  with  equal 
excellence,  have  less  ability  to  detect  error. 

The  excellence  of  this  great  and  good  man  may  warn  us 
to  suspend  our  judgment  respecting  any  of  his  companions 
who  are  still  fighting  for  the  slaveholders  ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  diminish  our  hatred  of  their  cause. 

Their  system  is  a  cruel  oppression  of  the  poor.  After 
legalising  the  buying  and  selling  of  Christian  men  and  wo- 
men, it  authorises  any  wicked  man  who  buys  them  to  hold 
them  as  his  property  ;  to  extort  labour  from  them  by  the 
whip ;  to  work  them  to  death  ;  to  starve  them  ;  to  clothe 
them  in  rags  ;  to  flog  them,  for  anything  or  for  nothing.    It 
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gives  him  absolute  power  over  tlie  wives  and  daughters  of 
his  servants,  to  flog  and  starve,  to  debauch  and  violate  them 
as  he  will,  without  fear  of  any  legal  penalty.  He  can,  fur- 
ther, torture,  mutilate,  and  murder  men  and  women  with 
impunity,  because  the  law  forbids  his  slaves  to  give  evidence 
against  him  before  any  magistrate,  or  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  finally,  he  may  legally  keep  them  from  attending 
the  worship  of  God,  and  hinder  them  from  learning  to  read 
the  Bible. 

For  this  abominable  code  of  laws  the  slaveholders,  who 
created  it,  are  now  fighting,  with  a  resolution  so  desperate, 
that  they  will  die  rather  than  relinquish  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  disgraceful  to  sympathise  with  them  in  this  wickedness, 
God  has  commanded  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ; 
and  of  Jesus,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  God 
has  thus  spoken  : — "  He  shall  judge  the  poor,  of  the  people  ; 
he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in 
jjieces  the  oppressor."  On  the  earth  there  is  not  an  oppres- 
sion so  jjroductive  of  misery  ;  and  He  who  has  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  pledged  to  destroy  it.* 

As  little  reason  have  Christians  to  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  rebellion.  When  a  foreign  nation  has  imposed  its 
yoke  upon  another  nation,  violating  all  its  rights,  as  Austria 
has  done  with  Hungary,  we  may  wish  to  the  oppressed  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressor.  But  when  less  than  the  third 
part  of  a  nation,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  complete 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  has  exercised  more  than  its 
due  share  of  power,  rebels  -against  a  Government  which  has 
done  it  no  wrong,  and  seeks , without  any  legitimate  cause  to 
inflict  upon  the  nation  intolerable  mischiefs  by  asserting 
a  lawless  independence,  it  sins  against  the  law  of  God,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  every  free  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  law  is  this — "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
*  Psalm  Ixxii.  4;  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
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powers.  For  there  is  no  power  hut  of  God ;  the  jpoivers 
that  he  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  re- 
sisteth  the  poiuer,  resisteth  the  ordinances  of  God;  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  .  .  .  For 
he  heareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  7^evenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil."*  So  little  does  Jesus  allow  His  servants  to  rise  up 
against  the  magistrate,  that  when  Peter  drew  his  sword  to 
defend  Him  against  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  high 
priest  who  were  sent  to  arrest  Him,  He  said,  "  Put  up  again 
the  siuord  into  his  place,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sivord 
shall  2?erish  ivith  the  sword." -f  The  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate shall,  by  God's  appointment,  destroy  those  who  rise  up 
in  lawless  rebellion  against  the  Government  under  which 
they  live.  Poor  General  Jackson  has  just  illustrated  this 
truth.  The  rebellion  has,  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus, 
proved  his  death ;  and  now  that  he  is  present  with  the  Lord 
among  that  throng  who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  bitterly,  bitterly,  if 
contrition  can  be  felt  in  heaven,  does  he  lament  that  he  ever 
gave  it  his  aid. 

The  slaveholders  having  published  their  manifestos  to  the 
world,  any  man  can  see  that  their  complaints  are  frivolous. 
Eendered  proud  by  arbitrary  power  over  their  slaves  and 
serfs,  they  determined  to  rule  their  country  or  to  ruin  it. 
When,  therefore,  they  saw  that  power  was  slij^ping  from 
their  hands,  they  determined  to  break  their  country  into 
fragments,  and  every  lover  of  Iftw  and  order  in  the  world 
ought  to  condemn  them. 

But  when  these  two  things  are  combined,  their  lawless 

impatience  of  legitimate  authority  and  their  savage  grasp  of 

tyrannical  power,  their  rebellion  becomes  more  odious.     As 

insurgents  they  are  lawless,  and   as  slaveholders  they  are 

*  Eom.  xiii.  1,  2,  4.  t  Matt.  xxvi.  32. 
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tyrants.  Tliey  throw  off  a  lawful  authority,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  perpetuate  an  unlawful  despotism,  on  the  other.  They 
are  rending  their  country  in  pieces,  that  they  may  trample 
their  working-classes  under  their  feet.  They  are  slaughter- 
ing their  countrymen  that  they  may  rob,  flog,  and  brutalise 
their  labourers.  Thus  they  commit  one  great  crime  that 
they  may  retain  the  power  to  perpetrate  a  greater. 
Slaveholding  men  are  inflicting  death  upon  their  country- 
men from  their  blazing  batteries,  and  slaveholding  women 
are  approving  it  by  their  flashing  eyes  and  their  fiery  tongues. 
By  that  murderous  strife  they  hope  to  perpetuate  a  system 
so  cruel,  so  exasperating,  so  maddening  to  a  patient  and 
aflectionate  race,  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  cow- 
hide and  the  whipping  post,  by  bloodhounds,  and  by  revol- 
vers, by  shooting  down  those  who  defend  themselves  from 
outrage,  and  by  burning  some  of  them  alive.  Any  one  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  might  feel  some  sympathy  with  them, 
whilst  they  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  with  an  indomitable 
will  for  an  independence  to  which  they  Avere  entitled ;  but 
when  their  treason  and  their  tyranny  have  been  undeniably 
established,  when  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  poor  whites 
have  been  compelled  by  military  despotism  to  shed  their 
blood  in  a  cause  which  they  detest,  and  when  the  indepen- 
dence which  they  seek  is  as  mischievous  to  the  South  as  it 
is  unjust  to  the  North,  all  sympathy  with  them  becomes 
disgraceful,  and  a  man  who  is  either  humane  or  just  must 
regard  their  wickedness  with  abhorrence. 

IV.  Advice  to  the  Slaveholders  to  Submit. 
Were  the  Governments  of  Europe,  with  our  leading  jour- 
nals and  our  most  distinguished  men,  to  urge  upon  the 
slaveholders  the  duty  of  submission  to  their  Government,  it 
might  materially  shorten  the  war.  Should  the  leaders  treat 
the  advice  with  contempt,  which  is  far  from  certain,  it  would 
not  even  then  be  useless.     Some  leadino:  men  among  them 
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are  said  to  be  convinced  that  their  cause  is  desperate,  the 
middle  classes  wish  for  emancipation  and  reunion,  numbers 
hate  the  conscription,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  are  weary  of 
a  strife  which  offers  them  nothing  but  wounds  and  death.  All 
these  classes  might  take  courage  from  such  European  counsel, 
to  make  their  opinions  heard.  It  would  probably  influence 
many  on  this  side  the  water  to  discontinue  those  supplies  to 
the  insurgents,  by  which  the  war  has  been  so  much  prolonged; 
and  it  might  act  powerfully  upon  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  Southern  armies.  Poor  Jackson  has  not  lived  to 
see  his  mistake,  and  to  lead  his  Southern  countrymen  to 
emancipation  and  reunion.  But  others  are  left  who  may  do 
good  service.  General  Lee  is  said  by  some  of  his  friends- to 
have  religious  principles  ;  if  so,  he  has  not  engaged  in  this 
rebellion  from  cupidity,  nor  from  ambition,  nor  from  a 
hatred  of  his  Northern  countrymen,  and  is  therefore  better 
fitted  than  many  others  to  put  an  end  to  further  bloodshed. 
An  experienced  soldier,  who  knows  what  troops  can  or 
cannot  do,  and  what  supplies  both  of  food  and  of  ammuni- 
tion are  necessary  to  success,  he  can  judge  better  than  most 
men  when  the  war  becomes,  even  on  Southern  principles, 
criminal  because  hopeless.  Blinded  by  hatred  and  passion, 
some  slaveholders  may  refuse  to  examine  evidence,  prefer- 
ring ruin  to  reunion.  But  good  men,  who  have  learned  from 
Jesus  to  love  their  enemies,*  cannot  so  hate  their  Northern 
countrymen,  who  are  not  their  enemies,  as  to  prolong  a  hope- 
less strife  which  must  injure  the  South  more  than  them. 
After  one  or  two  more  Federal  victories,  the  rebellion  must 
degenerate  into  brigandage  and  murder,  which  may  torment 
the  rebel  States,  but  can  never  induce  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  forego  its  right.  As  soon  as  the  strife  reaches  that 
point,  no  humane  man,  whatever  his  political  views  may  be, 
ought  to  prolong  it. 

*  Matt.  V.  44. 
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Some  violent  slaveholders  do  all  that  they  can  to  create 
in  the  insurgent  white  population  a  deadly  hatred  of  their 
Northern  countrymen ;  but  with  conscience  rather  than 
passion  for  his  guide,  and  with  a  mind  sobered  by  reverses, 
General  Lee,  with  others  of  like  principles,  may  come  to  see 
that  reunion,  after  emancipation,  will  benefit  the  South.  For 
on  that  supposition  it  will  retain  its  freedom,  send  its  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  hold  fast  its  State  rights,  be  an  influ- 
ential portion  of  a  great  republic,  and  by  the  effects  of  free 
labour,  with  immigration,  will  speedily  become  more  pros- 
perous than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

The  prospect  of  emancipation  will  not  render  a  man  like 
him  the  irreconcilable  fenemy  of  reunion.  Pride  and  hatred 
of  the  negroes  may  hinder  some  from  listening  to  reason. 
But  better  men  will  weigh  candidly  the  evidence  furnished 
by  many  experiments,  that  the  free  negroes,  when  well 
treated,  will  work  on  cotton  plantations  as  well  as  when  they 
were  slaves,  and  whatever  may  be  their  view  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  slavery,  they  will  much  more  easily  than  more  selfish 
men  yield  to  the  general  wish  of  their  countrymen,  backed 
by  the  decided  judgment  of  Europe,  that  in  the  Southern 
States  free  labour  should  take  the  place  of  labour  under  the 
whip. 

To  prolong  a  hopeless  rebellion,  is  to  inflict  misery  on  many 
for  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  submission  to  the  national 
Government,  which  is  no  disgrace  to  the  South,  is  least  of  all 
to  those  who  have  given  such  lustre  to  its  arms.  Keunion 
would  leave  all  the  great  interests  of  the  South,  excepting 
slavery,  untouched;  and  would  promote  the  hapj)iness  of  all 
classes.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  General  Lee  and  other 
brave  men  will  soon  openly  advocate  it  without  heeding  the 
anger  of  any  leading  conspirators  ?  Should  he  do  this,  his 
counsel  must  wei^h  much  with  the  insurgents.  No  man  can 
accuse  him  of  indifference  to  Southern  interests,  because  he 
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has  aided  the  rebellion  with  a  zeal  which  few  have  equalled. 
His  advice  cannot  be  imputed  to  cowardice,  since  his  mili- 
tary exploits  have  won  for  him  the  adndration  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  insurgents  are  sure  to  listen  respectfully  to  his  ad- 
vice, in  memory  of  the  great  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  their  cause. 

A  still  more  important  influence  may  perhaps  be  exer- 
cised by  Mr  A.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President. 

Of  the  invasion  of  Southern  soil  by  the  Federals,  he  has 
indeed  spoken  strongly  ;  but  more  reflection  may  have  con- 
vinced him  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  Mr  Lincoln,  or 
to  the  Congress.  Every  government  must  put  down  a  cause- 
less rebellion.  And  now  that  he  sees  rebellion  to  be  hopeless, 
his  clear  foresight  of  the  frightful  calamities  which  are  im- 
pending may  urge  him  to  counsel  submission.  He  knows  that 
the  nation,  if  it  does  not  mean  to  commit  suicide,  must  sub- 
jugate the  slaveholders.  Slavery,  as  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  must  go  ;  and  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
renounce  it,  they  must  be  forced  to  do  so. 

With  immovable  pertinacity,  the  Federals  must  insist 
on  reunion  and  emancipation :  on  reunion,  because  they 
never  can  submit  to  defeat  and  dismemberment,  to  endless 
disintegration,  to  the  constant  menace  of  a  hostile  empire  at 
their  doors,  to  the  certainty  of  frequent  wars,  and  to  political 
annihilation ;  on  emancipation,  because  the  continuance  of 
slavery  will  certainly  occasion  new  and  still  worse  rebellions. 
Mr  Stephens  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
and  should  he  see  that  reunion  and  emancipation  are  become 
inevitable,  he  may  have  the  j)atriotism  to  avow  it. 

These  influential  men  might  soon  rally  round  them  many 
peaceable  planters — the  middle  classes,  who  dislike  the  war, 
the  slaveless  whites,  who  are  tired  of  it,  the  good,  who  con- 
demn it,  the  timid,  who  dread  its  issue  ;  and  they  may  soon 
be  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  party,  who  will  carry  reunion  and 
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emancipation  against  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  implacable  and  the 
desperate. 

Poor  Jackson,  I  regret  that  he  has  not  lived  to  do  it ;  but 
Mr  Stephens  and  General  Lee,  with  others  of  similar  prin- 
ciples, have  now  presented  to  them,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  a  rare  opportunity  of  doing  good.  If  by  their  counsels 
they  can  restore  the  Union  upon  the  basis  of  emancipation 
and  the  constitution,  they  will  be  great  benefactors  to  their 
country.  Innumerable  lives  will  be  saved  ;  much  debt  and 
misery  will  be  avoided ;  those  will  be  reunited  who  ought 
never  to  have  quarrelled ;  the  North,  averting  the  mischiefs 
of  secession,  and  the  South,  experiencing  the  benefits  of 
union,  will  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  wise  patriotism ; 
and  they  will  have  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  God  grant  that  these  power- 
ful men  may  save  their  country  from  great  calamities,  and 
efface  the  memory  of  their  faults  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
services. 

II.  Our  Duty  to  the  United  States, 
But  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  the  South,  our  duty  to 
the  United  States  seems  plain.  For  our  own  sakes  as  well 
as  theirs  we  must  avoid  war.  "VVe  must  not  by  breaking  the 
blockade,  as  advised  by  Mr  Roebuck,  or  by  sending  out  a 
swarm  of  pirates,  as  some  other  gentlemen  wish,  force  the 
Americans  to  hurl  their  legions  against  Canada  and  British 
Columbia,  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  Ireland,  to  imitate  some  of 
our  shipbuilders  by  sending  out  a  fleet  of  pests  like  the 
Alabama  to  seize,  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy  our  merchant- 
men on  every  sea.  We  must  not  send  out  our  iron-clad 
navy  to  perish  under  the  hail  of  their  iron-clad  forts ;  we 
must  not  lay  our  brave  young  soldiers  in  gory  masses  side 
by  side  with  those  who  would  gladly  have  been  their  com- 
rades in  promoting  the  freedom  of  the  nations,  or  in  preach- 
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ing  Christ  to  the  world ;  we  must  not  sacrifice  myriads  of 
the  working  men  of  England  to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of 
working  men  in  the  Slave  States ;  we  must  not  make  our 
name  infamous  in  history  by  supporting  wicked  slaveholders, 
in  a  wicked  rebellion,  to  accomplish  wicked  ends. 

But  if  we  renounce  war,  we  should  abandon  all  that  leads 
to  it.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  we  do  not  mean  war,  and  then 
take  steps  to  render  it  inevitable. 

Some  writers  have  poured  out  a  torrent  of  ridicule  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  months.  They  have 
vilified  their  most  estimable  men,  misrepresented  their  mea- 
sures and  their  motives,  and  not  always  abstained  from 
falsehoods.  These  writers  have  heaped  up  propliecies  of 
evil  against  them,  which  have  never  come  to  pass.  Their 
president  and  his  cabinet  have  been  laughed  at  as  intolerable 
fools,  or  denounced  as  blood-thirsty  tyrants ;  their  generals 
have  been  derided,  their  soldiers  defamed  ;  their  men  of 
business  have  been  called  somnambulists,  the  pastors  of  their 
churches  exterminators,  and  their  jDeople  a  mob.  President, 
ministers  of  state,  congress,  generals,  officers,  soldiers,  minis- 
ters, and  people,  have  all  been  depicted  in  terms  adapted  to 
excite  contempt  and  hatred.  Beast,  brute,  monster,  stupid 
ruffian,  wretch,  fiend,  are  terms  by  which  these  writers  have 
depicted  a  brave  and  firm  officer,  whose  defence  is  that 
he  is  honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  amongst  the  most  educated,  virtuous,  affec- 
tionate, and  estimable  women  in  the  world.  Blood-thirsty, 
fratricidal,  atrocious,  horrible,  brutal,  cut-throat,  fiendish, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  epithets  by  which  they  usually  describe  a  war 
for  much  more  urgent  objects  than  those  which  we  sought 
in  the  greater  carnage  of  the  Crimea,  which  had  their  un- 
qualified approval.  Unmeasured  abuse  and  unjust  contempt, 
wishes  that  their  armies  may  be  routed,  exultation  at  the 
reverses  which  they  experience,  their  victories   chronicled 
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as  defeats,  and  glowing  eulogies  of  their  enemies,  are  prepar- 
ing tlie  way  for  a  war  between  them  and  us. 

All  this  done  in  the  name  of  England,  as  if  we  were  all  of 
one  mind  in  abusing,  vilifying,  ridiculing,  and  misrepresent- 
ing them  in  the  hour  of  their  national  agony,  is  adapted  to 
exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  both  nations.  Amongst  us 
it  has  occasioned  much  contempt  and  bitterness  towards  a 
great,  estimable^  and  friendly  people,  and  it  has  made  them 
return  blow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat.  Should  a  war 
arise,  these  authors,  if  they  have  any  patriotism  or  humanity, 
will  regret  to  think  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  due  to  their 
injustice.  Far  better  would  it  be  if,  instead  of  exciting  both 
nations  to  mutual  hatred  by  this  incessant  misrepresentation, 
they  would  use  their  great  abilities  to  promote  peace  and 
good-will.  Some  writers  deal  with  the  United  States  as 
flies  with  a  horse  which  has  been  galled.  The  beauty,  fleet- 
ness,  force,  and  good  temper  of  the  animal  are  nothing  to 
them.  They  are  all  eye  for  the  sore.  Pouncing  on  that, 
they  suck  and  suck.  The  sore  is  everything  to  them — food, 
delight,  triumph.  So  they  suck  on,  and  by  their  hum  and 
flutter  call  a  swarm  to  suck  with  them.  Others  are  more 
like  mosquitoes,  who  only  exist  to  sting.  Whenever  you 
hear  their  buzz,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  going  to 
insert  their  venom  somewhere.  Sometimes  a  correspondent, 
led  by  his  principal,  seems  to  me  like  a  bull-dog  led  by  an 
ill-looking  owner.  Both  are  bent  on  mischief.  The  brute  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  can  make  his  teeth  meet  in 
the  flesh  of  any  one  ;  and  the  master  grins  with  exultation 
to  see  the  prowess  of  his  dog.  Hatred  has  been  exalted 
since  the  beginning  of  this  American  rebellion  to  an  un- 
usual eminence.  We  used  to  think  it  one  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh  which  exclude  a  man  from  the  favour  of  God,  (Gal. 
v.  19-21,)  and  then  we  supposed  that  charity  was  a  vu'tue. 
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But  all  things  are  lawful  against  the  "  turbulent  democracy." 
Hatred,  therefore,  is  put  by  some  writers  in  the  place  of 
charity.  Their  creed  in  writing  of  the  Yankees  is,  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  not 
hatred,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
"  Now,  abideth  knowledge,  talent,  hatred,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  hatred."  The  .character  of  Jesus  was  marked  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ;  but 
the  inspiration  of  these  writers,  though  they  call  themselves 
His  disciples,  would  be  rather  symbolised  by  the  tiger  or  the 
snake.  To  endeavour  to  prove  to  them  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  as  much  as  ourselves  intelligent, 
orderly,  patriotic,  and  humane,  would  be  like  trying  to  prove 
to  Herodias  the  excellence  of  John,  or  to  Caiaphas  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus.  If  you  give  them  evidence  that  the  slave- 
holders are  made  by  their  system  cruel,  selfish,  imperious, 
and  tyrannical,  they  do  not  seem  to  like  them  the  less  on  that 
account.  Pharisees  did  not  love  Pharisees  the  less  because 
Jesus  revealed  that  they  were  like  sepulchres,  full  of  rotten- 
ness underneath  their  gilding.  Why  should  the  rotten  dis- 
like the  rotten  ? 

I  should  no  more  expect  generosity  from  some  writers, 
than  I  should  gentleness  from  a  boa-constrictor,  or  fragrance 
from  a  common  sewer.  Even  their  charity  has  bitterness  in  it. 
If  they  deplore  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  it  is  that  they 
may  make  you  hate  the  Americans  ;  if  they  lament  the  blood 
shed  in  the  American  war,  it  is  to  secure  a  triumph  to  the 
rebellion.  But  if  any  American  meets  with  this  volume,  let 
him  be  assured  that  we  are  not  all  of  this  stamp  in  England.- 
From  Lord  Kussell  down  to  the  honest  weaver  in  Lanca- 
shire, wish  well  to  the  United  States  ;  and  should  it 
please  God  to  restore  the  Union,  we  shall  rejoice  in  their 
prosperity  as  sincerely  as  we  do  in  our  own.     Leaving  the 
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flies  to  suck  sores,  and  tlie  mosquitoes  to  sting,  we  shall 
thank  God  for  His  blessings  to  America,  as  we  do  for  His 
goodness  to  us. 

I  venture  to  hope  for  this  generosity  from  the  powerful 
journalists  of  England.  Accused  of  loving  gold  too  well,  the 
Americans  have  spent  two  hundred  millions  of  money,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  lives,  more  precious  still,  to  prevent 
the  ruin  which  they  foresee  must  result  from  disunion.  Why 
should  we  wish  them  to  be  disunited,  when  disunion  means 
defeat  and  discredit,  the  loss  of  invaluable  territory,  the 
crippling  ;of  their  commerce,  the  erection  of  a  hostile  slave- 
empire  close  to  their  capital,  interminable  quarrels,  long, 
bloody  wars,  vast  standing  armies,  and  probably  successive 
secessions,  till  the  great  repubhc  lies  dismembered  and  palpi- 
tating, with  the  shouts  of  its  enemies  ringing  in  its  ear,  and 
the  scorn  of  the  world  resting  on  its  institutions  ? 

"  That  is  precisely  what  we  long  for,"  may  some  reply. 
"We  are  eager  to  see  this  turbulent  democracy  humbled. 
We  wait  impatiently  for  the  breaking  of  this  surge,  the 
rending  of  this  mountain,  the  confusion  of  this  Babel." 
Again  I  ask,  why  should  we  wish  all  this?  Why  should 
we  desire  to  see  the  Americans  dashed  into  spray,  like  a 
wave  irrecoverably  broken  on  the  shore  ?  Why  should  we 
pray  that  this  fair  mountain,  on  whose  snowy  summits  the 
sunshine  rested,  should  come  thundering  down,  "  leaving  a 
gap  in  the  clouds  ?"  Why  long  to  see  a  people,  who,  by  the 
removal  of  slavery,  would  be  homogeneous,  divided,  like  the 
builders  of  Babe],  by  passions  and  prejudices,  which  no 
patriotism  can  ever  again  extinguish  ? 

If  any  one  reply  that  their  unity  is  a  danger  to  us,  I  an- 
swer, that  we  have  no  occasion  for  this  cowardly  selfishness. 
Should  we  ever  be  attacked  unjustly,  we  shall  know  how  to 
defend  ourselves.  Every  man  will  become  a  soldier,  and 
every  woman  will  help  us  by  her  prayers.     "  Craignez  Dieu 
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et  point  d'autre  crainte/'  is  as  good  a  maxim  for  us  as  ifc 
was  for  the  Huguenots,  who  scarcely  ever  met  a  defeat.  If 
we  are  free,  educated,  virtuous,  godly,  and  united,  we  need 
fear  no  enemy.  But  we  shall  never  better  our  condition  by- 
wishing  ill  to  others.  This  wish  to  see  the  United  States 
divided,  because  their  strength  is  dangerous  to  us,  will  carry 
us  a  great  way.  If  half  their  magnificent  empire  should  go 
into  the  hands  of  slaveholders,  who  are  said  "  to  hate  them 
with  an  indescribable  hatred,"  they  would  still  have  enough 
remaining  to  feed  many  millions  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  they  should  again  become  greater  and  stronger 
than  ourselves,  we  must  wish  them  to  be  reduced  to  our 
level  by  some  new  calamity.  We  must  wish  the  wave  to  be 
again  dashed  into  spray,  the  mountain  to  be  again  shivered 
by  some  terrible  convulsion,  and  the  builders  of  Babel  to  be 
cursed,  not  once,  but  as  often  as  their  structure  should  over- 
top our  own.  Nay,  if  the  principle  of  disintegration,  against 
which  Washington  warned  his  countrymen,  should  become 
so  potent  that  six,  eight,  or  ten  republics,  with  distinct  inte- 
rests and  rival  codes,  should  toss  the  old  constitution  into  a 
dishonoured  grave,  even  then  our  fears  would  only  be  lulled 
for  an  instant,  since  ten  republics,  allied,  might  overshadow 
us  as  well  as  one.  We  ought  to  wish  to  the  ten  innumerable 
jealousies,  exhausting  wars,  and  all  sorts  of  disasters,  that, 
altogether,  they  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  us  mischief. 
Further,  since  a  powerful  neighbour  near  at  hand  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  one  three  thousand  miles  off,  we  have 
much  more  reason  to  wish  all  these  evils  to  France,  with  her 
four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  than  to  the  United  States, 
which,  in  the  time  of  j)eace,  would  not  have  twenty  thous- 
and. So  we  are  to  wish  France,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  rent  into  rival  kingdoms.  We  should  clap  our  hands 
to  see  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny  arming  against  Normandy,  as 
the  Southern  States  against  the  Northern,  because  if  France, 
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with  lier  vast  territory,  should  be  as  religious,  moral,  and 
united  as  ourselves,  she  must  be  also  more  powerful.  Nay, 
this  does  not  exhaust  this  selfish  wish,  because,  if  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  enjoy  any  measure  of  prosperity,  they 
may,  if  combined,  be  stronger  tlian  we  are.  To  enjoy  au 
undisputed  supremacy,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  so  jDOor, 
ignorant,  discordant,  and  weak,  that  we  may  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  hatred. 

So  this  wish  to  see  the  United  States  disrupted,  that 
they  may  not  be  stronger  than  ourselves,  would,  if  carried 
to  its  legitimate  issues,  make  us  enemies  to  all  nations,  and, 
by  consequence,  all  nations  enemies  to  us. 

As  this  selfishness  is  ungenerous  and  impolitic,  so  it  is 
contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God.  The  law  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  applicable  to 
nations  no  less  than  individuals.  If  we  should  not  wish  to 
see  our  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  severed 
from  us,  we  should  not  wish  the  Americans  to  lose  their 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  On  the  contrary, 
as  we  wish  all  possible  good  to  ourselves,  we  should  wish  all 
possible  good  to  others.  God  requires  us  to  desire  all  kinds 
of  prosperity  to  Eussia,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
although,  from  the  size  of  their  territories,  their  equality  to 
us  in  all  other  respects  would  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of 
a  second-rate  power.  So  long  as  we  fear  God,  and  work 
righteousness,  we  shall  prosper,  and  He  will  give  us  strength 
to  defend  ourselves  against  all  injustice.  We  want  nothing 
more.  To  wish  for  a  supremacy  to  be  maintained  by  the 
sins  and  the  sorrows  of  others,  is  a  baseness  which  He  can 
never  bless. 

But  if  we  wish  well  to  catholic  France  and  to  despotic 
Eussia,  malevolence  towards  the  United  States,  who  so 
closely  resemble  us  in  language,  laws,  literature,  and  religion, 
would  mark  peculiar  degeneracy.     Where  is  our  virtue  gone 
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if  we  liate  in  others  what  we  boast  of  ourselves  ?  God  has 
raised  up  in  the  West  an  industrious,  inventive,  self-governed, 
orderly,  and  religious  people,  not  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
mankind  by  wars  of  aggression  under  new  Alexanders  or 
Alarics,  but  to  help  forward  its  civilisation  ;  and  if  we  select 
that  people  for  our  especial  hatred,  when  we  ought  to  be 
their  best  allies,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves  more  than  we 
injure  them. 

Specially  it  is  unbecoming  to  express  that  wish  now,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  an  exhausting  war,  they  have  been  sending 
contributions  to  feed  our  suffering  operatives.  While  they  are 
trying  to  overcome  our  evil  by  good,  I  hope  few  will  be 
found  advising  us  to  overcome  their  good  by  our  evil.  When 
they  are  sending  us  their  blessing  in  ships  freighted  with 
corn,  let  us  not  send  them  back  our  curse  in  Alabamas 
freighted  with  iron.  All  Englishmen  are  not  destitute  of 
generosity ;  and  events  will  soon,  I  trust,  manifest  that  many 
of  all  classes  among  us  heartily  wish  well  to  that  kindred 
people,  who  are  now  working  out  their  deliverance  from  the 
curse  of  slavery. 

A  cold  neutrality  does  not  seem  all  which  the  disciples  of 
Christ  in  this  country  owe  to  His  disciples  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  love  and  honour  those 
who  have  laboured  so  well  to  lead  their  countrymen  to  faith 
in  Him.  Where,  in  all  the  world,  shall  we  find  such  numbers 
combined  to  bring  men  to  true  religion?  Churches  and 
chapels  erected  in  numbers,  ministers  well  maintained, 
Sunday-schools  filled  with  children,  who  hear  from  many 
myriads  of  teachers  the  gospel  by  which  they  may  be  saved, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  communicants  in  many 
churches,  are  titles  to  our  respect  far  beyond  what  could  be 
afforded  by  long  lists  of  historic  names,  by  orators  of  the 
highest  eloquence,  by  poets  of  the  most  sublime  imagina- 
tion, by  the  most  aristocratic  refinement,  by  remains  of  niedie- 
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val  castles,  or  by  exhibitions  of  imperial  magnificence.  If 
the  true  ends  of  government  are  the  virtue  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  consti- 
tution, has  answered  its  purpose.  According  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  people  of  the  United  States  are  likely  to  see 
religion  become  national  sooner  than  any  other  nation.  Mr 
de  Tocqueville,  whose  opinion  is  of  the  very  highest  authority, 
assures  us  that  it  is  the  country  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  more  power  than  in  any  other.*  And  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Rey  is  not  less  decided.  He,  who,  like  Mr 
de  Tocqueville,  is  a  very  capable  witness,  assures  us  that  the 
American  people  are  the  race  whom  God  has  blessed  more 
than  any  other ;  that  public  opinion  is  more  decidedly 
favourable  to  religion  there  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  that 
irreli2;ious  men  are  unable  to  turn  it  against  Christian 
doctrine.*!' 

Can  Christians  overlook  this  ?  Is  faith  in  Christ  so 
victorious  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  in  Berlin  or  even  in  London, 
that  we  can  see  American  Christians  leavening  a  great  nation 
with  it  through  their  labourious  zeal,  and  yet  feel  no  thank- 
fulness to  God  and  no  gratitude  to  them  ?  Through  faith 
in  Jesus  men  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  become  the 

*  "  L'Amerique  est  le  lieu  du  monde  oti  la  religion  chretienne  a  conserve 
le  plus  de  veritable  pouvoir  sur  les  ames;  etrien  ne  montre  mieux  combien 
elle  est  utile  et  naturelle  a  riiomme,  puisque  le  paj's  ou  elle  exerce  de  nos 
jours  le  plus  d'empire  est  en  meme  temps  le  plus  ^clair^  et  le  plus  libra." 
— De  la  Democratic  en  Amirique. 

f  "  Quant  aux  Americains  proprement  dits  et  ii  tous  les  etrangers  qui  se 
sont  fusionne's  avec  eux,  et  qui  participent  aux  bienfaits  de  cette  race  la 
plus  benie  de  Dieu  qu'il  y  ait  sons  le  ciel,  le  premier  aspect  de  cette  classe 
est  celui  d'une  nation  religieuse.  II  est  tres  curieux  que  le  pays  oil  la 
religion  n'est  plus  sentenue  par  I'Etat,  soit  celui  oii  I'opinion  publique  y  est 
le  plus  decidement  favorable.  Elle  Test  plus  qu'en  Angleterre,  cette  im- 
mense (Emigration  de  Philistiens  Europ^ens,  ne  parviennent  pas  a  tourner 
ici  I'opinion  publique  centre,  la  cliaire  chretienne  ainsi  que  cast  la  cas  dans 
tous  les  pays." — L Amirique  Protestante,  i,  112,  113,  119. 
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children  of  God,  are  ennobled  with  all  true  virtues,  and  are 
rendered  happy  for  ever.  No  treasure  is  richer,  no  attain- 
ment more  prolific  of  good.  It  formed  the  heroic  character 
of  Paul,  and  can  do  as  much  now.  It  is  the  solid  basis  of 
national  excellence,  and  the  great  bond  of  universal  brother- 
hood. When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  some  millions  on  the 
American  continent,  who,  saved  by  faith  themselves,  are 
labouring  to  bring  all  their  fellow-citizens  to  trust  in  the 
Saviour,  every  one  of  His  loyal  subjects  must  rejoice  that  He 
has  on  that  continent  so  many  faithful  servants  to  do  His 
work,  so  many  brave  soldiers  to  maintain  His  cause. 

Especially,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  His  honour,  we 
must  reflect  with  gratitude  that  American  missionaries  are 
rendering  us  such  effectual  helj)  in  our  eff'orts  to  bring  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
continent  of  India  to  believe  in  Him.  Can  any  one  think  of 
their  zealous,  intelligent,  and  persevering  eff'orts  to  teach  the 
Tamuls,  the  Teloogoos,  the  Mahrattas,  the  north-western 
Hindoos  and  Sikhs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Assam, 
and  the  neglected  Karens,  Avithout  grateful  admiration?  Can 
any  one  deny  that  we  owe  them  an  immense  debt  for  the 
money  and  the  men  which  they  have  consecrated  to  this 
great  work,  when  great  fortunes  in  England  remain  undi- 
minished by  the  least  contributions  to  this  duty,  which  is 
pre-eminently  assigned  to  us  ? 

When  such  are  their  claims  on  our  regard,  we  more  than 
any  other  nation  ought  to  wish  that  they  may  triumph  over 
the  rebellion.  That  rebellion,  whether  we  consider  the  tem- 
pers in  which  it  originated,  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed,  or 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  carried  on,  has  been  pre- 
eminently wicked.  Undoubtedly  they  will,  with  the  help  of 
God,  suppress  it ;  and  every  good  man  should  heartily  wish 
them  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  great  object  to 
preserve  their  national  existence,  they  have  learned  that 
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slavery  is  the  curse  wliicli  has  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  passions  of  the  slaveholders  have  exploded  just 
in  time  to  allow  loyal  men  to  save  the  country.  This  war  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  those  caresses  with  which  the  freemen  of 
the  North  have  fondled  the  sin  of  the  South.  Afraid  of 
secession  and  civil  war,  they  have  yielded  to  one  demand  of 
the  slaveholder  after  another,  till  they  were  well-nigh  en- 
slaved. If  the  Abolitionists  were  too  impetuous,  the  rest 
became  too  apologetic  in  their  words,  and  too  indiiFerent  in 
their  feelings,  towards  a  sin  which  they  did  not  know  how  to 
remove. '  But  at  leno;th  the  slaveholders  have  brouo-ht  on 
themselves  severe  retribution.  Their  ports  blockaded,  their 
trade  gone,  their  revenues  lost,  their  cotton  blazing,  their 
towns  destroyed  by  their  own  frenzy,  the  death  of  their  sol- 
diers, the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  penury  instead  of 
wealth,  and  humiliation  instead  of  glory,  are  punishing  them 
for  their  crimes.  They  have  seized  the  v/hip  which  tor- 
mented their  slaves  to  lash  themselves ;  the  sword  by  which 
they  aimed  at  the  heart  of  their  country  has  been  driven  into 
their  own  flesh ;  and  now,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  sometimes 
furious  in  their  desperation,  and  sometimes  overwhelmed 
with  gloom,  they  teach  the  world  that  even  here,  by  natural 
consequence,  sin  often  brings  its  own  punishment. 

But  these  evils  are  drawing  near  their  close.  The  nation 
is  more  united  than  ever  to  put  the  rebellion  down.  Its 
armies  are  confident ;  it  has  more  than  a  million  of  men 
from  whence  to  recruit  them ;  its  resources  are  abundant ; 
the  Copperheads  are  creeping  into  their  holes ;  and  both 
government,  army,  and  people  are  resolved,  in  dependence 
on  God,  to  preserve  their  national  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  the  symptoms  of  collapse 
are  multiplying  ;  peaceable  planters  are  beginning  to  speak  ; 
the  poor  are  evading  the  conscription ;  desertions  from  the 
army  are  becoming  frequent ;  individual  States  are  growing 
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refractory  ;  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Federals 
has  cut  the  rebellion  in  two  ;  prudent  men  are  beginning  to 
think  of  the  end ;  Confederate  paper  is  exchanged  by  pro- 
minent men  at  any  sacrifice  for  gold,  or  for  foreign  securities. 
Scarcity  is  aiding  reflection,  disasters  are  cooling  passion,  and 
the  Federals  are  everywhere  advancing  towards  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Their  triumph  will  be  a  greater  blessing  to  the  South 
than  even  to  themselves  ;  for  it  has  all  the  elements  of 
prosperity  when  once  the  sin  of  slaveholding  is  renounced. 

Fancy  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  a  vast,  fair,  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory, peopled  with  patriotic  landowners  and  successful 
farmers,  with  enterprising  capitalists  and  a  well-fed,  culti- 
vated, and  contented  peasantry  of  coloured  labourers.  When 
slavery  is  gone,  a  transformation  will  take  place  beyond,  per- 
haps, anything  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  tyran- 
nical will  become  just,  the  cruel  humane,  the  idle  industri- 
ous, the  poor  contented ;  and  the  whole  population,  sitting 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  in  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  will  bless  God  that  in  the  whole  vast  area 
there  is  not  a  slave. 

If  any  of  my  readers  lament  to  think  how  little  they  can 
do  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to  reunite  the 
broken  parts  of  the  Union,  to  restore  peace  to  the  Americans, 
or  even  to  preserve  peace  between  them  and  us,  let  them  re- 
member that  they  can  do  much  towards  these  great  objects 
by  prayer.  All  who  believe  in  Jesus  are  children  of  God, 
those  who  are  His  children  have  access  to  Him,  He  orders 
all  events,  and  He  answers  His  children's  prayers.* 

Instead  of  idle  lamentation  at  the  misery  of  the  slaves,  or 
fierce  anger  against  their  oppressors,  let  us  j^ray  to  God. 
He  can  set  free  the  slaves,  reunite  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  States,  give  peace  to  the  Americans,  and  keep  us  in 

*  John  i.  12;  Gal.  iii.  26  j  Eplies.  ii.  18;  Heb.  iv.  16;  Matt.  x.  29-31; 
Matt.  vii.  7-11. 
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peace.  All  good  men,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  or 
their  wishes  respecting  this  rebellion,  should  turn  them  into 
prayer.  Our  prayers  can  do  no  mischief.  We  may  safely 
ask  God  for  all  that  we  believe  to  be  good ;  for  He  will 
grant  us  good  things,  and  will  refuse  us  aU  that  are  evil.  If 
believers  here  and  in  America  will  be  urgent  with  God  in 
prayer.  He  may  direct  the  counsels  of  the  rulers,  and  give 
victory  to  those  who  have  justice  and  humanity  on  their 
side.  But  if  not,  our  prayers  will  do  good  to  ourselves.  No 
man  who  prays  with  the  intention  to  obtain  what  he  asks 
can  be  false,  unjust,  or  spiteful,  because  he  knows  that 
God  will  not  bless  the  prayers  of  the  malicious.  A  few, 
moreover,  can  do  great  things  by  prayer.  By  prayer, 
Moses  saved  Israel  from  destruction  ;  Samuel  won  for  them 
a  great  victory  ;  Elijah  turned  famine  into  plenty.  "  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."* 
Christian  readers,  let  us  pray  for  the  South  and  the  North, 
for  emancipation,  reunion,  and  peace  ;  for  America,  for 
England.  Our  prayers  may  perhaps  bless  two  great  nations ; 
they  will  certainly  benefit  ourselves. 

Let  us  add  our  prayers  to  those  of  the  Christian  negroes, 
who,  in  their  sufferings  and  sorrows,  their  fears  and  their 
hopes,  are  crying  to  God  for  deliverance.  The  following  is 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Eisch,  an  excellent  Erench  minister  who 
has  travelled  among  them,  respecting  their  present  temper : — 
"  A  great  proportion  of  these  unhappy  children  of  Ham 
profess  piety,  which  explains  their  good  conduct  during  a 
conflict  from  which  they  expect  their  emancipation."  -f*  "  All 
things  considered,  these  oppressed  beings  are  of  more 
worth  than  their  oppressors.  They  feel  the  need  of  turning 
to  God,  who  is  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  comforter 
of  the  afilicted.  They  seek  heaven  all  the  more  because  they 
possess  nothing  upon  earth.  They  are  humble  and  docile, 
*  James  v.  16.  f  Fisch,  46. 
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affectionate  and  patient.  The  patience  with  which  they  wait 
for  liberty  shews  that  they  are  fitted  to  receive  it.  They 
know  well  that  the  present  strife  must  either  free  them,  or 
rivet  their  chains ;  yet  they  have  never  been  more  calm. 
They  are  content  to  wait  and  pray."  *  As  God  has  said  of 
Jesus,  who  "  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  "  He 
shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  chil- 
dren of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressors," 
let  us  pray,  not  that  He  may  destroy  the  slaveholders,  but 
that  He  may  convert  their  hearts  or  break  their  power. -f- 

In  this  duty  we  shall  not  be  alone.  Numbers  of  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  France  are  praying  for  these  bless- 
ings ;  and  have  asked  the  fraternal  concurrence  of  Christian 
ministers  in  England,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  If  there  is 
a  peaceable  means  of  hastening  the  end  of  the  war,  and  of 
rendering  its  issue  such  as  is  desired  by  all  the  friends  of 
humanity,  is  it  not  that  the  sincere  Christians  of  Europe 
should  give  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  a  powerful  testi- 
mony, which  would  leave  to  those  who  fight  for  the  right  of 
oppressing  the  slaves  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  those  Christians 
give  them  the  hand  of  fellowship  ?  What  may  we  not  hope 
for  if  the  voices  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Saviour  through- 
out Great  Britain,  united  with  those  of  France,  plead  with 
God  that  there  may  be  no  longer  in  the  United  States  a 
coloured  man  who  is  not  free  and  equal  with  the  whites  V'l 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French  pastors — more  than 
half  the  whole  number  in  France — have  thus  summoned  us 
to  pray,  and  more  than  three  thousand  ministers  of  Christ 
in  England  have  responded  to  their  call.  If  God  shall  be 
pleased  to  grant  emancipation,  reunion,  and  peace,  no  one 
will  be  sorry  to  recollect  that  he  prayed  for  these  blessings 
earnestly.     I  can  imagine  that  those  who  never  prayed  for 

*  Fisch,  194.  t  Rev.  iii.  21 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  4,  12,  14. 

±  French  letter. 
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them,  or  prayed  without  faith  or  heart,  may,  when  they  are 
given,  regret  the  neglect ;  but  those  who  pray  till  they  are 
granted,  will  be  thankful  as  long  as  they  live  to  have  done 
so. 

We  need  not,  however,  confine  our  good  wishes  to  the 
slaves.  Since  God  has  mercy  and  power  enough  to  convert 
the  oppressors,  let  us  pray  for  them  too.  Jesus  can  work 
for  the  slaveholding  population  as  great  a  miracle  as  He  did 
for  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  which  it  much  resembles.  The 
spirit  of  slaveholding  has  seized  the  South,  as  Satan  did  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara.  By  it  they  have  become  like  him, 
fierce,  murderous,  naked,  and  miserable — yelling  out  their 
curses,  and  dreading  as  ruin  the  deliverance  which  would 
make  them  happy.  Neither  the  authority  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  national  cannon,  nor  the  sense  of  justice,  nor  the 
fear  of  ruin,  can  tame  them.  Nothing  can  chain  their  wild 
and  reckless  rage.  What  has  made  them  enemies  to  their 
labourers,  to  their  countrymen,  to  all  men,  and  to  themselves  ? 
It  is  the  spirit  of  slaveholding.  What  has  made  them  rend 
in  fury  the  bonds  of  law,  and  break  loose  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  only  fondled  them  with  too  much  indul- 
gence ?  It  is  the  spirit  of  slaveholding.  What  has  saturated 
their  fields  with  blood,  torn  one  or  more  victims  from  every 
family,  hurried  young  men  by  thousands  to  useless  slaughter, 
gashed  the  giant  frame  of  the  Confederacy  with  sharp  stones 
till  it  has  been  smeared  from  head  to  foot  with  its  own 
blood  ?  It  is  this  foul  spirit.  What  is  it  which  has  burned 
their  villages,  desolated  their  valleys,  and  forced  them  to  live 
among  tombs  ?  It  is  this  foul  spirit.  What  is  it  which  has 
loaded  the  breezes  of  their  sunny  land,  not  with  the  song  of 
birds,  nor  with  the  laugh  of-  children,  but  with  the  rattle 
of '  musketry,  the  thunder  of  batteries,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  wailings  of  the  bereaved  ?  It  is  the  blind 
and  bewildered  demoniac  that  is  mingling  his  yells  of  an- 
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guish  with  the  music  of  nature.  The  spirit  of  slaveholciing 
has  darkened  his  understanding.  It  has  murdered  thousands, 
and  is  ready  to  murder  myriads  more.  Argument  is  vain. 
They  scorn  their  countrymen,  and  defy  the  world.  The  un- 
clean spirit  has  mastered  them  ;  and  when  they  are  told  that 
to  give  freedom  to  the  bondsman  would  make  them  happy, 
it  stirs  them  to  preternatural  fury.  Eeasoning  and  appeals 
to  Scripture  are  alike  vain.  Emancipation,  which  would  be 
their  deliverance,  seems  to  them  worse  than  death  ;  and  they 
are  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  to  free  their  slaves.  But 
Jesus,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  can  say  to 
this  bewildered  Confederacy,  Come  out  of  him,  thou  unclean 
spirit ;  and  though  the  tortured  giant  may  lie  for  a  moment 
at  his  feet  torn,  palpitating,  and  half  dead,  yet  if  he  were 
once  rescued  from  the  spirit  of  slaveholding,  he  would  soon 
sit  there  peaceable,  happy,  and  grateful.  Then  would  the 
people  of  the  Union  welcome  the  Confederates  as  brothers, 
and,  forgetting  their  insane  violence,  praise  God  for  their 
deliverance. 

Next,  let  us  heartily  pray  for  the  United  States.  In  that 
country  there  is  much  to  encourage  as  to  this  duty.  There 
religion  has  obtained  more  power  than  elsewhere.  Its  forty 
thousand  churches,  with  their  pastors,  have  much  weight  in 
the  land.  They  are  its  salt  and  light ;  they  have  experienced 
great  spiritual  blessings,  and  they  know  the  power  of  prayer. 
When  one  man  prayed  for  a  wicked  city,  God  jDromised  to 
spare  it  if  only  ten  righteous  were  found  within  it;  and 
since  ten  times  ten  thousand  Christians  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  crying  to  Him  day  and  night  for 
their  country,  will  He  not  hear  ? 

With  faith  and  hope  let  us  add  our  prayers  to  theirs. 
Since  these  Christians  seek  emanciiiation,  reunion,  and  peace, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  God  will  grant  them  what  they 
ask.     If  those  who  are  of  no  political  party,  but  the  elite  of 

2g 
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all  honourable  parties,  if  they  are  united  and  firm,  dis- 
countenance treason,  nrge  upon  men's  consciences  the  duty 
of  a  pure  patriotism,  aid  recruitment  of  the  armies,  pay 
cheerfully  the  necessary  taxes,  support  the  Government  with 
unconditional  loyalty,  and  manifest  towards  the  rebels 
a  readiness  to  receive  them  back  as  brothers,  burying  all 
their  misdeeds  in  oblivion,  they  may  diffuse  through  the 
nation  such  zeal  for  their  country,  such  kindness  to  the  ne- 
groes, and  such  generosity  towards  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves, as  may,  under  God,  secure  to  the  nation  a  glorious 
triumph. '  Let  us  pray  for  them  and  for  their  rulers.  This 
duty  has  been  thus  laid  upon  us  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the 
name  of  his  Master  : — "  I  exhort  that  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  he  made  for  all  men ;  for 
Icings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  cdl  godliness  and  honesty,  for  this 
is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saxiour."  * 
Such  prayers  are  not  in  vain,  or  they  would  not  be  ordered. 
God  therefore  directs  the  counsels  of  rulers,  and  orders  pub- 
lic events  so  as  to  secure  the  peace  of  empires  when  His 
people  ask  it.  With  our  brethren  in  the  United  States, 
let  us  pray  that  He  may  bless  Mr  Lincoln  and  his  ca- 
binet with  wisdom,  force,  and  justice  ;  that  they  may  be 
loyally  sustained  by  the  united  people  now,  and  by  the  new 
Congress  when  it  shall  come  into  power;  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union  may  be  resistless  in  battle,  but  gentle  in  victory  ; 
and  that  the  nation  may  triumph  over  the  rebels  only  to 
make  them  hereafter  bless  God  that  they  have  been  defeated. 
Assuredly,  He  will  not  disregard  the  prayers  which  He  has 
Himself  ordered. 

By  this  united   prayer,  American,   French,  and  English 
Christians  may  bring  upon  the  Union  an  omnipotent  bless- 
ing, that  will  dishearten  traitors,  strengthen  loyalty,  recruit 
*  1  Tim.  ii.  1-3. 
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the  armies,  replenish  the  exchequer,  and  secure  decisive  vic- 
tories. Or,  wliat  is  better  than  all  this,  it  may  lead  the 
Southern  people  to  return  to  loyalty,  to  accept  emancipation, 
to  re-enter  the  Union,  and  to  partake  with  their  Northern 
countrymen  in  the  unalloyed  gladness  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Should  these  great  results  be  obtained,  we  should  not 
suspend  our  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  to  see  freedmen 
and  slaveholders  the  advocates  of  unity,  a  contented  South 
and  a  jubilant  North,  generals  repaid  for  their  labours  by 
the  gratitude  of  millions,  and  soldiers  prospering  as  indus- 
trious citizens,  war-powers  renounced,  the  Government  hon- 
oured, and  the  people  happy,  may  urge  the  American  breth- 
ren and  their  friends  to  seek  new  blessings  from  the  omni- 
potent goodness  of  God. 

The  churches  of  the  Union  are  likely  to  have  lost  in  some 
degree  their  faith,  hope,  and  love.  What  worldly  cares  and 
pleasures  so  often  accomplish,  war,  with  its  absorbing  anxie- 
ties, may  have  effected.  Secular  interests,  hopes,  and  fears, 
may  have  interfered  with  their  growth  in  grace,  and,  like 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  many  churches  may  find  that  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  earlier  love.*  Especially  may  soldiers 
have  suffered  in  campaigning.  Long  marches,  Sabbaths 
turned  into  days  of  carnage,  profane  comrades,  deadly  scenes 
of  strife,  and  separation  from  all  home  influences,  may  have 
told  ill  uj)on  many  a  gallant  young  soldier  doing  his  duty 
bravely,  and  not  neglecting  daily  prayer.  How  gladly  will 
all  these  defenders  of  their  country  find  themselves  again  in 
those  scenes  where  the  hymn  of  praise  will  sound  so  sweetly 
after  the  shouts  of  battle ;  and  where  victory  over  their 
erring  countrymen,  may  be  completed  by  prayer  for  their 
welfare  ! 

Success  will  not  have  ended  the  nation's  dangers.  Thou- 
*  Rev.  li.  1-7. 
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sands  of  disbanded  soldiers  may  bring  the  license  of  camp 
life  into  the  peaceful  villages  of  the  Union ;  peace  may  bring 
back  party  quarrels  ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  blood  which 
has  been  shed  through  the  remorseless  ambition  of  the  South- 
ern leaders  may  tempt  the  nation  to  revenge. 

But  these  and  all  other  evils  arising  from  the  war  will  be 
more  than  neutralised  if  such  a  work  of  grace  as  that  which 
the  United  States  experienced  in  1858  should  be  renewed 
in  1864.  It  would  manifest  to  all  the  world  that  God 
approved  the  just  efforts  of  the  nation  to  put  down  rebellion. 
It  would  be  the  occasion  of  salvation  and  peace  to  thousands 
of  soldiers  who  have  been  saved  from  the  enemy,  but  are 
not  yet  saved  from  sin.  It  would  soften  the  asperity  of 
political  strife  by  uniting  together  believers  of  all  political 
parties  ;  and  it  would  call  forth  so  much  good  will  and  kind- 
ness towards  the  South,  as  would  do  more  in  a  few  months, 
than  less  potent  agencies  would  do  in  half  a  century,  to  blend 
both  North  and  South  into  one  homogeneous  people. 

Never,  as  I  believe,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  has  so 
great  a  work  of  grace  been  wrought  by  God  in  any  nation 
as  that  which  He  accomplished  in  the  United  States  in 
1858.  Then  in  the  American  cities  men  flocked  to  prayer, 
more  than  in  European  cities  the  gay  and  the  jovial  rush 
to  theatres  and  ball-rooms.  Scenes  inexpressibly  solemn 
were  followed  by  invaluable  results.  Americans  can  re- 
member how  they  prayed  and  j)raised  together  when  God 
was  in  their  midst.  Perhaps  the  feeling  communicated  was 
not  so  intense  as  that  in  the  early  Church,  when  it  could  be 
said  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  they  were  all  IILLED 
with  the  Holy  Sj)irit,  *  and,  again,  a  much  larger  company, 
after  united  prayer,  felt  the  place  where  they  were  assembled 
shaken,  and,  being  "filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit"  they  spoke 
the  Word  of  God  with  boldness  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  bless- 

*  Acts  ii.  4. 
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ing  spread  over  half  a  continent.  A  spirit  of  prayer  per- 
vaded the  whole  land.  Ministers  of  religion  and  men  of 
business,  rich  and  poor,  scientific  men  and  men  without 
education,  j^rayed  together  as  those  wjio  had  immense  bless- 
ings to  obtain,  and  were  resolved  if  possible  to  obtain  them, 
Prom  Maine  to  IMinesota  all  along  the  Free  States,  God 
fulfilled  His  promise,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,"  to  myriads 
of  His  people.  They  honoured  God  by  believing  His  word, 
and  He  honoured  them  by  fulfilling  it.  As  a  father  gives 
good  things  to  his  children,  so,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Jesus,  did  God  give  good  things  to  their  prayers.  If  they 
were  not  filled  with  the  Spirit,  unusual  degrees  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  of  zeal  for  Christ,  and  charity  to  men,  proved 
that  God  was  working  mightily  among  them.  At  the  sight 
of  these  remarkable  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  unconverted  persons 
were  awakened  to  seek  Christ.  Prayers  for  them  were  often 
answered  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Persons  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  truth  were,  like  Zaccheus,  like  the  dying 
thief,  like  Paul,  like  the  three  thousand  at  Pentecost,  at  once 
subdued  and  saved  by  it ;  men  turned  to  God  from  their 
heart-idols  by  thousands ;  and  then  this  army  of  converts, 
having  found  the  Saviour,  began  to  speak  of  Him  to  others. 
Pardoned  and  accepted  in  Him,  their  joy  seemed  boundless, 
and  this  prompted  them  to  "make  known  to  their  friends 
what  God  had  done  for  their  souls.  Apostolic  grace  led  to 
apostolic  results.  A  few  Cynics  scoffed,  like  those  Jews 
who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  said  of  the  Christians,  "  These 
men  are  drunk."  A  few  men,  with  p)lenty  of  wit  and  no 
conscience,  who  would  have  found  food  for  merriment  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  took  occasion  to  cavil ;  but  Americans 
remember  how  the  most  solid  and  sober  men  were  convinced, 
and  how  the  ablest  journals  chronicled  with  respect  the 
great  moral  facts.  Looking  at  the  numbers  willing  to  be 
taught,  and  the  few  who  could  teach  them,  Jesus  said  to 
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His  disciples,  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest." 
The  prayer  was  now  answered.  Experienced  Christians  and 
young  converts  became  an  army  of  harvestmen,  whose  strong 
arms  and  sharp  sickles  gathered  large  sheaves  for  Christ 
daily.  Never,  perhaps,  before  did  the  Church,  in  any 
nation,  so  nearly  fulfil  the  Lord's  order,  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  with 
respect  to  the  people  of  any  one  country.  Every  Christian 
seemed  impelled  by  Divine  grace  to  speak  to  the  uncon- 
verted of  Jesus  and  salvation,  of  repentance  and  faith.  And 
converts  were  numerous  beyond  all  precedent.  The  sound 
of  those  American  prayers  and  praises  came  to  us  over  the 
Atlantic  waters  like  sweet  music,  melting  our  hearts  till  we 
began  to  pray  too ;  and  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  got  a  measure  of  the  same  grace.  Were  the  prayers 
of  American  Christians  minoiino-  with  ours  to  obtain  from 
God  a  similar  blessing  now,  He  would  be  glorified  in  the 
Christian  excellence  of  His  children,  Jesus  would  be  ho- 
noured by  their  faith  and  love,  sinners  would  be  rescued 
from  eternal  sorrow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would 
grow  by  successive  victories  over  the  armies  of  the  re- 
bellious. But  to  those  greatest  results  for  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  should  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
especially  labour,  would  be  added  others  of  immense  value. 
All  who  have  observed  the  progress  of  a  great  work  of 
grace  in  any  place,  know  that  Christians  of  all  parties 
are  drawn  by  it  towards  each  other.*  The  disci]3les  of 
Christ,  whether  Kepublicans  or  Democrats,  by  loving  one 
another  would  communicate  friendly  feelings  to  the  minds 
of  rival  politicians  in  these  great  parties ;  harsh  judg- 
ments and  bitter  taunts  ceasing,  each  man  would  see 
*  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  32. 
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a  better  citizen  in  his  political  opponent,  and  become 
a  better  citizen  liimself.  The  effect  would  extend  beyond 
the  Northern  States,  The  last  great  work  of  grace  scarcely 
reached  the  "South,  except  to  bless  some  of  the  poor  slaves 
and  their  friends.  But  now,  the  Southern  Christians,  freed 
from  the  crime  of  oppressing  the  poor,  which  then  de- 
feated their  prayers,*  will  seek  and  find  the  grace  of  God ; 
whence  they  would  love  their  brethren  in  the  North,  and 
be  loved  by  them.  Irresistibly  does  a  work  of  grace  break 
down  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  forcing  Christians  the  most 
dissimilar  in  their  circumstances  to  "love  as  brothers."! 
Then,  Northern  and  Southern  Christians,  loving  one  another, 
would  exercise  a  genial  influence  upon  the  bitter  animosi- 
ties engendered  by  the  rebellion ;  men  in  the  South,  the 
most  alienated  by  temper  and  habit  from  those  in  the  Free 
States,  would  be  ashamed  to  express  hatred  towards  those 
in  whom  the  best  of  their  neighbours  would  find  so  much 
to  love  ;  and  sectional  animosities  would  wither. 

On  the  relations  of  employers  and  labourers  in  the  South, 
such  a  work  of  grace  would  have  a  marked  effect.  Negroes 
filled  with  love  to  Jesus  cannot  hate  those  landowners  who 
also  love  Him ;  landowners  who  are  disciples  cannot  despise 
negoes  who  are  disciples  as  much  as  they.  No  difference  of 
colour  can  hinder  brotherly  kindness  between  those  who  love 
the  same  Saviour,  and  who  are  commanded  by  Him  to  love 
each  other.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  negroes  who  have  been 
slaves  will  never  work  for  masters  whom  they  have  learned 
to  detest ;  and  that  proprietors  once  slaveholders  can  never 
treat  with  the  courtesy  due  to  freemen  those  whom  they  have 
driven  to  their  work  as  beasts.  Pacts  shew  that  common 
sense  and  self-interest  will  do  much  to  effect  these  changes ; 
and  what  lower  considerations  would  partially  accomplish,  a 
work  of  grace  would  do  completely.  A  Christian  landowner 
*  Isaiah  lix.  1,  2.  t  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 
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will  find  no  difficulty  in  acting  with  courtesy  to  liis  Christian 
labourers ;  and  they  will  certainly  repay  his  kindness  with 
theirs. 

"Were  a  great  work  of  grace  to  be  wrought  on  the  United  . 
States,  Europeans  who  love  their  brethren  there  will  rejoice 
to  see  the  grace  of  God  in  them ;  and  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  most  jealous  fear  of  a  "  turbulent  democracy," 
may  perhaps  dismiss  their  apprehensions  when  they  receive 
undeniable  evidence  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the 
people  whom  they  have  disliked  and  dreaded  are  as  peace- 
able, orderly,  and  well-principled  as  any  u^Don  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

For  such  a  work  of  grace,  assuredly  American  Christians 
may  pray  with  faith  and  hope.  If  our  Lord  has  commanded 
us  to  ask  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as 
dutifully,  devotedly,  and  universally  as  it  is  done  in  heaven 
(Matt.  vi.  10),  He  does  not  mean  those  prayers  to  be  simply 
air.  Apostolic  j)recedents,  likewise  meant  to  guide  our  prac- 
tice, justify  the  same  hopes.  Ten  days  of  continued  prayer 
for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  brought  the  great  blessing  down 
at  Pentecost.  So  while  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  pouring 
out  their  united  prayers  to  God,  the  very  walls  shook  with 
His  presence,  they  were  filled  with  His  spirit,  and  each  man, 
inspired  with  faith,  hope,  and  love,  with  zeal  for  Christ,  and 
charity  to  sinners,  felt  a  courage  which  no  dangers  could 
daunt,  and  an  energy  which  no  opposition  could  resist. 

But  why  need  I  revert  to  these  ancient  precedents. 
Christians  in  the  United  States  have  themselves  experienced 
a  work  of  God,  which,  with  all  the  moral  characteristics  of 
His  work  at  Pentecost,  was  a  hundred  times  more  extensive. 
Of  all  men,  therefore,  those  who  have  seen  His  power  are 
best  entitled  to  expect  similar  grace,  and  they  know  by  ex- 
perience the  means  which  He  loves  to  bless.  Why  should 
they  not  seek  God  as  they  have  sought  Him  ?     Why  may 
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tliey  not  now  obtain  by  humble  and  earnest  prayer,  "what 
humble  and  earnest  prayer  has  obtained  already  ? 

We,  too,  in  England  have  no  less  need  of  this  o-race. 
Here  worldliness  is  as  prevalent,  and  vice  is  as  bold,  as 
among  them ;  our  political  discrepancies  are  as  wide,  and 
our  ecclesiastical  jealousies  more  bitter ;  we  have  not  the 
zeal  or  love  of  martyrs ;  and  the  conversions  Avhich  we  wit- 
ness are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  as  satisfied  with  our 
efforts.  Yet  we  too  have  seen  enough  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  to  justify  our  hope  in  Him,  and  we  ought 
not  to  doubt  that  by  our  faith  and  prayer  we  may  yet  see  a 
great  work  of  His  grace.  God  ought  to  be  loved  and  served 
— Jesus  ought  to  be  received  as  a  Saviour — His  promises 
ought  to  be  trusted — His  commands  are  worthy  to  be  obeyed. 
Nothing  is  so  reasonable  as  that  a  nation  should  be  godly — 
nothing  so  conducive  to  its  excellence  and  prosperity.  And 
since  God  is  ready  to  hear  prayer,  we  ought,  by  our  prayers 
and  efforts,  to  seek  a  great  work  of  His  Spirit. 

Each  of  the  two  nations  may  thus  bless  the  other.  If 
God  shall  work  mightily  by  His  Spirit  among  them,  we 
shall  share  in  their  grace  ;  and  if  He  is  pleased  to  work 
among  us,  they  will  share  in  ours.  The  good  news  of  His 
mercy  in  one  place,  stirs  up  the  faith  of  His  servants  else- 
where ;  and  faith  never  goes  unblessed.  So  if  our  American 
brethren  help  us  by  their  prayers,  and  if  we  help  them  by 
ours,  the  blessings  which  follow,  both  to  them  and  us,  may  so 
link  the  two  nations  together,  that  no  malignant  coimsellors, 
and  no  untoward  events,  may  alienate  them. 

Christian  reader,  help  forward  by  your  prayers  a  work  of 
grace,  which  may  prevent  great  calamities,  advance  the 
happiness  of  two  nations,  prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
world,  and  promote  in  no  small  degree  the  glory  of  God. 
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THE  PEOGEESS  OP  EVENTS  DUEING  THE  MONTH  OF 
JULY  1863. 

ViCKSBUEG,  though  well  defended,  yielded  at  length  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  4th  of  July  thirty-one 
thousand  men  were  jjaroled  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  best 
guns  which  the  Confederation  could  supply,  with  defences 
which  are  almost  impregnable,  were  delivered  up  to  General 
Grant.  By  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  on  the  9th,  General 
Banks  received  five  thousand  prisoners.  Thus  thirty-six 
thousand  men  have  been  lost  in  a  few  days  to  the  slave- 
holders. The  Confederacy  is  now  cut  in  two,  the  three 
States  west  of  the  river  being  completely  severed  from  those 
on  the  east.  The  Western  States  can  receive  no  reinforce- 
ments from  the  East,  and  the  Eastern  States  can  obtain  no 
supplies  from  the  West.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
for  thirteen  hundred  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Missouri 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Federal  fleet  unopposed  can 
protect  trade,  guard  against  the  erection  of  hostile  batteries, 
destroy  Confederate  smugglers,  and  j^revent  all  intercourse 
between  the  rebels  on  the  two  banks.  "VNTien  lately  the  Con- 
federates at  Natchez  attempted  to  obtain  supplies  and  am- 
munition from  the  opposite  side,  General  Eansom,  who  was 
sent  to  stop  it,  took  on  the  Eastern  bank  five  thousand  Texan 
cattle  with  their  escort,  and  then  seized  on  the  Western 
bank  numerous  waggons  loaded  with  ammunition.  Similar 
Confederate  attempts  are  likely  to  be  equally  abortive. 
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By  the  surrender  of  these  fortresses,  eighty  thousand 
men  at  least,  under  able  generals,  are  set  free  to  extin- 
guish the  rebellion  elsewhere ;  while  the  negro  regiments, 
which  have  lately  been  formed  at  Memphis,  Helena,  Baton 
Eouge,  and  New  Orleans,  will  form  effective  garrisons  to 
hold  these  strongholds  for  the  Government. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  General  Grant 
sent  General  Sherman  eastwards  to  bring  General  Johnstone 
to  an  engagement.  Crossing  the  Black  Eiver  without  op- 
position. General  Sherman  found  the  Confederates  at  some 
distance  from  that  river ;  and  after  an  engagement,  in  which 
lie  took  from  them  2000  prisoners,  he  drove  them  into  Jack- 
son. Here  Johnstone  made  a  stand  with  30,000  men ;  but 
on  the  16th  he  evacuated  the  jjlace,  leaving  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sherman,  who,  in  his  report,  said  "  most  of  John- 
stone's army  must  perish  from  heat,  lack  of  water,  and  general 
discouragement."  *  If  from  the  weakness  of  Johnstone's  force, 
we  may  infer  that  his  department  is  completely  emptied  of 
its  fighting  men,  General  Grant  will  easily  advance  along  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railway  to  the  latter  place. 

The  Great  Northern  railroad,  which  runs  from  New 
Orleans  to  Memphis,  passes  through  Jackson ;  and  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  runs  from  Mobile  to  its 
junction  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  passes 
through  Meridian  ;  so  that  by  holding  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
with  the  railroad  which  connects  these  two  places,  he  com- 
pletely severs  the  Northern  half  of  Mississipj)i  from  the 
Southern  half. 

The  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  has  enabled  General  Banks, 
by  returning  to  Brashear  City,  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
the  rebel  slaveholders  in  all  the  south-western  portion  of 
Louisiana,  and  prevent  all  attempts  upon  New  Orleans, -J* 

*  Eeuter's  Telegrams,  Daily  News,  August  3. 
t  Ibid 
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General  Grant  has  now  several  roads  opened  to  him.  If 
he  jfinds  Alabama  as  destitute  of  fighting  men  as  Mississippi 
has  been  proved  to  be,  there  is  little  to  obstruct  his  prooTess 
through  Selma  to  Montgomery.  Or  if  that  would  take  him 
too  far  from  his  base  of  operations,  he  may  descend  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  attack  Mobile  in  conjunction  with 
the  fleet ;  and  when  i't  is  taken,  he  and  Admiral  Farragut 
may  ascend  the  Alabama  Eiver  to  Montgomery  with  tlieir 
transports  and  gunboats. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  General  Bragg 
retreated  upon  the  advance  of  Eosecrans,  not  to  his  "im- 
pregnable "  position  at  Chattanooga,  but  to  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Whatever  were  the  motives  which  induced  that  retreat,  it 
may  lead  to  the  most  important  consequences.  He  has  thus 
abandoned  Tennessee  altogether  to  Eosecrans,  and  put  him 
in  possession  of  Chattanooga.  From  that  strong  position 
Eosecrans  may  soon  work  a  counter  revolution  in  the  whole 
of  the  contiguous  hill  country.  His  supplies  are  assured, 
in  the  preseut  state  of  the  country,  from  Memphis  and  from 
Nashville ;  but  he  will  probably  have  much  nearer  resources. 
The  hour  which  has  been  long  expected  seems  now  come, 
when  the  loyal  people  in  East  Tennessee  may  safely  declare 
for  the  Union.  That  would  j^lace  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  railroad,  through  the  whole  of  East  Tennessee,  in 
the  hands  of  Eosecrans,  and  effectually  bar  all  communica- 
tion by  the  Northern  route  between  Eichmond  and  Mont- 
gomery. But  East  Tennessee  is  contiguous  to  the  hill 
country  of  Alabama,  of  Georgia,  of  North  Carolina,  and  of 
Western  Virginia.  In  all  these  regions  there  are  few  slaves 
or  slaveholders,  and  therefore  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion.  Already  the  hill  peoi^le  in  all  these  districts  have 
shewn  themselves  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  disturbances  have  arisen  Avhich  the  soldiers  were  called 
in  to  quell.     It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  Eastern 
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Tennessee,  declaring  openly  for  the  Union,  slioulcl  draw  after 
it  the  whole  hill  population  of  the  three  Cotton  States — 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Should  that  hill  population  supply  Rosecrans  with  food, 
forage,  and  recruits,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  with 
almost  irresistible  power  upon  the  southern  portions  of 
these  States.  Already  we  learn  that  he  has  reached  Rome, 
which  is  fifty  miles  south  of  Chattanooga ;  and,  as  Bragg 
is  still  retreating,  there  seems  little  to  hinder  him  from 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Grant,  who  is  advancing  from  the  west. 
Bragg  is;  said  to  be  retreating  from  Rosecrans  to  join 
Johnstone,  and  Johnstone  is  hastening  away  from  Grant  to 
join  Bragg ;  but,  the  two  armies  thus  rolling  towards  each 
other,  like  snow-balls  under  a  summer  sun,  may  vanish 
before  they  meet.  Thousands  of  Bragg's  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  deserted  his  standard ;  and  General  Sherman  thinks 
that  Johnstone's  men  must  perish,  if  they  do  not  desert.* 

The  force  of  the  guerilla  leader,  Morgan,  after  a  flight  of 
fifty  miles,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  General  Shackleford, 
whereby  1500  men  were  made  prisoners  ;  and,  although  the 
rest,  with  their  leader,  broke  away,  they  Avere  caught  in  their 
attempt  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  1000  more  were  captured 
with  their  artillery. -f-  Rosecrans  has  no  enemy  now  in  his 
rear ;  and  as  Bragg  is  too  weak  to  give  him  battle,  he  may 
possibly  march  into  Georgia— not  to  conquer  it,  but  to 
receive  from  it  a  fraternal  welcome.  Georgia  has  refused  to 
endorse  the  Confederate  bonds.  Mr  Stephens,  who,  up  to 
the  hour  of  secession,  taught  his  fellow-citizens  that  it  would 
be  a  crime,  has  since  declared  it  to  be  a  failure ;  and,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  his  able  colleague,  Mr  Toombs,  has, 
like  himself,  retired  from  all  active  participation  in  it.  This 
looks  as  if  Georgia,  when  pressed  by  Rosecrans  and  the  hill 

*  Eeuter's  Telegrams,  Daily  News,  August  3. 
t  Ne%o  York  Times,  Daily  News,  August  3. 
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people,  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  invasion  from  Grant, 
may  take  courage  to  renounce  its  alliance  with  the  rebels. 

i'urther,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  Georo-ia, 
Eosecrans  may  soon  pay  a  visit  to  South  Carolina.  Admiral 
Dahlgren  and  General  Gilmore  were,  on  July  17th,  renewino- 
the  attack  on  Charleston,  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
Morris  Island,  which  at  one  point  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  city,  was  then  almost  wholly  in  their 
possession.  They  were  about  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter, 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  possession 
of  that  fortress  would  enable  them  to  command,  with  their 
guns,  the  city  itself.  It  will  probably  make  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance ;  but  the  Charleston  Mercury,  on  the  loth,  said, 
"  There  is  only  one  way  to  save  the  city — the  speedy  and 
unflinching  use  of  the  bayonet ;"  by  which  it  intimated, 
that  General  Gilmore,  the  able  and  experienced  engineer 
who  reduced  Port  Pulaski,  would  certainly  overpower  their 
batteries,  unless  their  sallies  were  formidable  enough  to  drive 
him  from  his  entrenchments.  If  this  is  the  only  resource  of 
the  defenders,  the  city  must  be  in  imminent  danger. 

Eosecrans,  with  his  formidable  legions  on  the  north,  and 
General  Gilmore  in  possession  of  Charleston  at  the  south, 
will  awaken  in  all  the  labourers  an  enthusiasm  like  that 
with  which  the  negroes  of  the  West  welcomed  Banks.  In 
this  State,  the  negroes  were,  in  1860,  402,541,  the  slave- 
holders about  30,000  :  and  when  the  labourers,  who  have 
been  tormented  by  the  merciless  slave-code,  see  the  uniforms 
and  the  bayonets  of  their  deliverers  reflecting  the  South 
Carolina  sun,  we  may  expect  that,  despite  the  threats  of 
their  oppressors,  they  will  flock  in  thousands  to  the  northern 
and  the  southern  Federal  camps,  to  bless  God  for  their 
emancipation. 

Can  the  leaders  at  Eichmond  aid  the  Carolinians  ?  Lately, 
indeed,  they  were  jubilant  at  the  unresisted  advance    of 
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General  Lee  into  Pennsylvania.  Visions  of  glory  danced 
before  them.  His  ragged  soldiers  would  obtain  Pennsylvanian 
coats ;  his  lean  horses  would  grow  sleek  upon  Pennsylvanian 
corn  ;  the  Pennsylvanians,  tasting  the  miseries  of  war,  would 
clamour  for  peace ;  the  peace  Democrats  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio  might  be  exj)ected  to  give  them  a 
friendly  welcome  ;  the  peace  Democrats  of  New  York,  guided 
by  Mr  Fernando  Wood,  might  put  them  in  possession  of  that 
important  city ;  and,  indeed,  the  working  classes  everywhere, 
tired  of  the  war,  and  abhorring  the  conscription,  would  seize 
the  favourable  moment  to  demand  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
Southern  independence.  News  of  General  Lee's  successes 
would  enable  the  friends  of  the  South  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  secure,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Prench  Emperor, 
a  recognition  of  its  independence  ;  and  nothing  remained  to 
do,  but  to  defeat  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  since  its 
reverse  at  Chancellorsville,  and  the  loss  of  its  veteran  volun- 
teers, was  become  contemptible.  If  that  were  once  scattered 
to  the  winds,  Washington  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror  ;  and,  from  the  White  House,  Jefferson  Davis, 
aided  by  Prance  and  England,  might  dictate  to  Mr  Lincoln 
the  terms  of  peace. 

No  confidence  could  exceed  that  of  the  army,  in  the 
capacity  of  their  general,  and  in  the  success  of  their  invasion  ; 
and  the  leaders  at  Eichmond  turned  eagerly  from  the  thunder- 
clouds which  blackened  their  western  sky,  to  the  sun-bright 
glories  of  their  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

By  rapid  marches.  General  Lee  surprised  Winchester, 
crossed  the  Potomac,  established  his  headquarters  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  pushed  his  advance  close  up  to  the  walls  of 
Harrisburg,  the  State  capital.  But  at  that  point  of  the  in- 
vasion, the  news  that  General  Meade,  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  army,  was  advancing  rapidly,  forced  him  to  recall 
his  divisions  from  Harrisburg,  and  from  York,  that  he  might 
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overwhelm  his  adversary  by  concentrating  his  whole  force  at 
Gettysburg.  There,  on  July  1st,  he  drove  back  two  Federal 
corps  to  the  main  body ;  and  there,  during  tlie  next  two 
days,  he  hurled  division  after  division,  and  corps  after  corps, 
with  furious  impetuosity,  upon  the  position  which  General 
Meade  had  taken  upon  Cemetery  Hill :  but  lie  was  repulsed 
at  every  point ;  and  during  the  following  night,  he  with- 
drew his  whole  army,  leaving  8000  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
losing  besides  12,000  wounded  and  12,000  imsoners.  Some 
days  after,  he  safely  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
and  then  retreated  in  good  order  towards  Winchester.  Long 
trains  of  food,  and  other  stores  gathered  in  Pennsylvania, 
accompanied  his  army  :  but  its  visions  of  glory  had  vanished ; 
and  from  the  general-in-chief  to  the  private,  all  must  have 
reflected  with  some  sadness  that  they  had  paid  very  dearly 
for  27,000  coats  by  the  loss  of  27,000  men.* 

The  army  of  invasion  which  marched  forth  to  victory, 
"  without  one  doubt  or  misgiving,"  "  with  a  burning  liatred 
against  the  Northern  people,  whom  they  consider  worse  than 
hyenas,"  and  who  "  pressed  insolently  forward  as  tlioiigh 
defeat  and  discomfiture  were  possibilities  not  dreamt  of  in 
their  ^^hUosophy,"  have  now  returned,  defeated  and  dis- 
jDirited,  to  defend  Gordousville  and  Piichmond  as  best  they 
can.-f- 

AU  the  hopes  of  the  South  with  respect  to  this  invasion 
have  been  disappointed.  The  insurrection  of  the  peace 
Democrats  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  was  prevented  by  the 
arrest  of  INIr  Vallandigham.  The  people  have  put  down  the 
riots  of  the  peace  Democrats  in  New  York.  Mr  Eoebuck's 
efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  South  have  failed  ; 

*  "  His  losses  at  Gettysburg  are  now  known  to  be  S.jOO  killed,  12,000 
wounded,  and  12,000  prisoners,  reducing  his  force  to  about  50,000." — Xew 
York  Correspondent,  Daily  News,  July  28. 

f  Northern  and  Southern  Correspondence,  Times,  July  2S  and  29. 
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and  instead  of  dictating  terms  of  jDeace  at  Washington,  Mr 
JeflPerson  Davis  may  soon  be  forced  to  unconditional  sur- 
render at  Eiclimond. 

Let  us  now  see  Iioav  the  peace  Democrats  acted  at  New 
York.  On  Saturday,  July  11th,  drafting  began  in  that  city, 
when  two  thousand  names  were  draAvn.  Early  on  Mondr.y 
morning,  "three  hundred  desperate  ruffians,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  went  round  to  several  factories  and  forced  the 
workmen  to  join  them,"  '•'  With  this  accession  of  strength, 
they  attacked  the  buildings  in  which  the  drafting  under  the 
Conscription  Act  was  going  on,  and  demolished  them  ;  beat- 
ing the  officials — some  of  them  to  death."  *'  "  The  mob  had 
possession  of  the  city  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  during  which 
they  murdered  a  dozen  negToes,  with  every  circumstance  of 
brutality." -f-  "On  Monday  the  13th,  an  organised  mob, 
headed  by  a  A^ginian  named  Andrews,  and  three  hundred 
other  rioters,  dispersed  in  strong  bodies  in  different  parts  of 
the  city."  "  They  burnt  the  armoury  in  Twenty-first  Street, 
the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum,  two  houses  in  Lexington 
Avenue,  the  whole  block  in  the  Broadway,  where  the  enroll- 
ing office  was  located,  and  several  negro  houses.  Pedestrians 
were  assaulted  and  robbed  on  the  Broadway,  every  negro 
found  on  the  streets  was  attacked,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
fifty  were  killed."  + 

"Pernando  Wood,  and  other  desperadoes  of  the  same 
character  and  aims,  have,  it  is  well-known,  been  doing  their 
best  for  many  weeks  back  to  stimulate  an  outbreak  of  this 
kind ;  and  they  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  labouring 
classes  for  it  by  harangues  in  favour  of  peace,  and  denuncia- 
tory of  the  Conscription  Act."  §  "  The  great  mass  of  the 
ruffians  who  did  Monday's  work  were  Irish.     A  few  Ameri- 

*  Correspondent,  Daily  News,  July  28.  +  Ibid. 

i  Eeuter's  Telegrams,  §  Correspondent,  Daily  News,  July  28. 
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can  mechanics  joined  the  crowd  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
but  were  soon  driven,  disousted,  to  their  homes  by  the  sight 
of  the  brutalities  which  followed."  *  At  this  time,  Colonel 
O'Brien,  who,  at  the  head  of  two  coniiDanies  of  the  lith  New 
York  Volunteers,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  riot,  walked, 
after  having  dispersed  the  mob,  into  a  shop.  Instantly,  a 
crowd  gathered  round  the  door.  Nothing  daunted,  he  went 
out,  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd ;  but  a  man  behind  him  having  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  There  he  was  savagely 
beaten ;  then  he  was  hung  to  a  lamp-post  till  he  was  almost 
dead ;  then  he  was  taken  down  and  thrown,  while  still  alive, 
like  so  much  rubbish,  into  the  street.  Although  the  head  of 
the  brave  soldier  was  one  mass  of  blood,  his  clothes  were 
saturated  with  it,  and  he  was  nearly  dead,  he  was  yet  breath- 
ing in  agony.  At  this  pitiable  sight,  some  of  the  jDCople 
laughed,  some  dragged  him  by  the  legs  several  times  across 
the  street,  some  kicked  him — all  looked  coolly  on,  till  he  was 
dead,  -f- 

"  The  ferocity  against  the  unoffending  blacks  knew  no 
bounds.  If  a  black  man  appeared  on  the  streets,  he  was  set 
upon  and  killed  ;  if  he  staid  at  home,  his  home  was  broken 
open  and  burned.  The  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum,  where 
three  hundred  little  children  found  their  only  home,  was  laid 
in  ashes  after  the  inmates  had  escaped.  A  black  man  was 
hung  at  a  lamp-post,  and  before  he  was  dead,  a  fire  Avas 
made  under  him."  |  "  On  j\Ionday  night,  John  Brown,  a 
coloured  man,  was  severely  beaten.  Another  negro  was 
beaten,  and  then  forced  into  the  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 
A  negro  woman  was  attacked,  and  badly  beaten.     Many 

*  Correspondent,  Daily  Neics,  July  28. 

f  New  York  Herald,  in  Daily  News,  July  27. 

J  Independent,  July  16. 
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more  were  severely  beaten.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were  killed,  or  badly  in- 
jured." *  "  That  was  one  day's  work.  The  next  day,  a 
hundred  more  negroes  were  killed  on  Staten  Island."  j- 

On  these  facts,  an  English  clergyman  has  made  the  follow- 
ing comments  ■.^"  The  riot  will  be  called  an  uprising  of  the 
people  against  the  Government.  From,  personal,  careful, 
and  extensive  observation  on  the  spot,  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  mob  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
scum  of  districts  answering  to  our  Eatcliffe  Highway,  Seven 
Dials,  and'  Duck  Lane."|  The  testimony  of  the  able  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Neivs  is  equally  explicit.  "I  said 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  mob  were  Irish.  Further  inquiry 
has  satisfied  me  that  they  are  all  Irish,  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  of  the  ringleaders.  No  person  of  any  other  nationality 
has  been  so  far  arrested,  or  been  recognised  among  the 
dead.  No  mob  in  a  Christian  country  has  ever  committed 
such  excesses  in  modern  times.  They  burned  and  plundered 
houses  indiscriminately.  In  one  instance,  they  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  a  widow  lady  whose  children  were  asleep  in  the 
upper  rooms.  The  doors  broken  open,  the  men  stood  on 
guard  while  the  women  and  boys  carried  off  the  furniture. 
When  dispersed  by  the  police,  they  ran  through  the  streets, 
shooting  or  stabbing  any  body  with  a  decent  coat  whom 
they  happened  to  meet.  A  gentleman  was  shot  dead  at  his 
own  door,  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  write.  But  it  was 
on  the  negroes  that  they  poured  out  most  of  their  fury.  How 
many  have  been  killed  will  probably  never  be  known  ;  but 
the  lowest  estimate  I  have  heard  fixes  the  number  at  three 
or  four  hundred.  And  what  a  death  !  Beaten,  kicked, 
bitten,  trampled  on,  stabbed  by  a  mass  of  screaming,  fren- 

*  New  Yorh  Herald,  in  Daily  Ne2vs,  July  27. 
+  Eeuter's  Telegrams,  in  Daily  News,  July  29. 
J  Morning  Star,  July  31. 
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zied  brutes.  In  many  instances  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the 
victims  were  hung,  naked,  to  the  Lamp-posts,  after  the  mur- 
derers had  exhausted  their  rage  upon  them."  * 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  thus  confirms  the  fore- 
going statements  : — "  Conscription  was  merely  the  outward 
pretext.  Resistance  to  the  draft  broke  out,  and  it  soon 
degenerated  into  a  mere  love  of  riot  and  thirst  for  plunder. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  this  disturbance  was 
nothing  but  an  Irish  riot  on  a  large  scale."  f 

"  In  all  other  parts  of  the  city,"  reported  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Daily  Neivs,  July  1'5,  "  as  well  as  in  all  the 
Eastern  States,  the  draft  is  going  on  quietly ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  opposition  to  it  here  has  proceeded 
exclusively  from  the  scum  of  the  population,  the  sediment 
of  crime,  ignorance,  and  rascality  left  in  the  city  by  each 
successive  wave  of  emigration  on  its  way  westward.  The 
horror,  astonishment,  and  mortification  which  it  has  excited 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  save  the  one  which 
furnished  the  rioters,  I  can  hardly  describe." :|: 

The  occasion  of  these  riots  was  the  belief,  imbibed  from 

the  speeches  of  Mr  Fernando  Wood  and  others,  that  the 

draft  was  unconstitutional.     But,  in  enforcing  the  draft,  :Mr 

Lincoln  merely  executed  an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  that  act 

was,  moreover,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

Either  the  Government  must  have  an  army  or  the  rebellion 

must  triumph ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  countrj', 

after  having  furnished  a  milhon  of  volunteers,  could  not 

easily  produce  200,000  more.      Mr  Lincoln  was    obliged, 

•    therefore,  to  resort  to  conscription.     The  reasons  urged  to 

shew  that  the  conscription  act  was  unconstitutional,  seem  to 

me  weak.     The  constitution  enacts  (art.  i.  sect.  8)  as  follows^: 

— "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies," 

*  New  York  Correspoudent,  Daily  Neios,  July  31. 

t  Times,  Aug.  1.  J  -^"'^i/  ^''^''''  ^^^^  ^S. 
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and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  he  necessary  and  i:)roper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers"  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  Congress  to  raise  an  army ;  and,  if 
that  conkl  not  be  otherwise  done,  to  pass  a  conscription  law, 
by  which  it  might  be  effected.  Mr  Lincoln,  therefore,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  execute  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  was  agreeable-  to  the  constitution,  and  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  was  not  the  man  to  receive  dictation 
from  a  few  thousands  of  Irish  ruffians,  calling  themselves 
peace  Democrats  ;  and  accordingly,  July  17,  a  circular 
arrived  from  the  Provost-Marshal-General,  at  Washington, 
ordering  the  draft  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  order  had  been 
restored.*' 

July  18th,  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  reported  : — 
"The  news  from  the  neighbourhood  is  reassuring,  and  in 
the  adjoining  counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England 
States,  not  only  have  all  incipient  disturbances  been  easily 
suppressed,  but  the  operations  of  the  draft  have  proceeded 
regularly,  and  are  now  happily  completed.  The  President 
has  signified  his  desire  that  the  draft  should  also,  imme- 
diately and  thoroughly,  be  proceeded  with  in  New  York.  .  . 
.  .  .  Nearly  the  whole  State  Legislature,  the  public  fmic- 
tionaries,  and  the  middle  classes,  would  seh  their  very  birth- 
right for  the  Union,  and  for  anything  they  may  fancy  con- 
ducing to  its  maintenance."  "f" 

"In  all  other  parts  of  the  country,"  adds  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Daily  Neivs,  "  the  draft  was  progressing 
quietly."  X 

The  foregoing  events  have  had  the  natural  effect  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Many  have 
praised  the  sagacity  and^  firmness  of  Mr  Lincoln,  because  in 
a  great  crisis  he  would  not  yield  to  the  popular  cry  for 

*  Correspondent,  Daily  News,  July  31.  f  Times,  Aug.  1. 

t  Correspondent,  Daily  Neics,  July  31. 
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M'Clellan,  but  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

General  Meade,  who  has  risen  by  his  own  unostentatious 
merit ;  and  who,  instead  of  being  an  ambitious  politician,  is 
simply  a  patriotic  soldier.  Success  has  increased  the  general 
determination  to  prosecute  the  war  till  the  slaveholders  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish  Peace  Democrats 
in  New  York  has  intimidated  the  same  class  of  rioters  in 
the  other  Atlantic  cities.  Large  numbers  of  veterans  are 
now  re-enKsting ;  and  the  offer  from  the  Government  of 
a  bounty  of  170  dols.  to  every  volunteer,  while  drafted  men 
get  nothing,  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  recruiting,  that  it 
is  thought  by  many  that  the  conscripts  will  scarcely  be  re- 
quired for  active  service.*  Never  before  was  the  Govern- 
ment so  strong,  or  the  nation  so  united. 

The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  signs  both  of  ex- 
haustion and  of  discontent. 

The  losses  of  the   slaveholders  within  the  month  have 


been,  in  killed,  wounded,  anc 

prisoners, 

as  follows 

: — 

Vicksburg, 

31,000 

Port  Hudson,    . 

5000 

Gettysburg, 

27,000 

Helena, 

1500 

Black  Eiver,      .    -    . 

2000 

Morgan's  Porce, 

2500 

By  Eosecranz,   . 

5000 

Total,  74,000  f 

Some  of  the  items  of  this  list  are  symptomatic  of  a  great 
scarcity  of  men.  Although  both  Jefferson  Davis  and 
General  Johnstone  were  so  well  aware  of  tJie  importance  of 
Vicksburg  to  the  Confederacy,  that  the  latter  declared  he 
would  drain  his  whole  department  of  men  to  relieve  it,  he 

*  Correspondent,  Daily  Netcs,  Jul}'  28. 

+  Correspondent,  Daily  News,  July  31,  and  Telegrams,  August  3. 
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lias  not  been  able  in  two  months  to  gather  a  force  which 
could  arrest  the  advance  of  a  part  of  General  Grant's  army 
more  than  for  a  few  days  ;  and  nothing  but  a  similar  scarcity 
can  account  for  the  hasty  abandonment  by  Bragg  of  his  im- 
portant post  at  Chattanooga.  The  Southern  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  writing  from  Chambersburg,  June  29,  says  that 
during  the  four  previous  months  he  had  "  visited  hundreds 
of  Southern  towns  and  encountered  hardly  a  soul  but  old 
men,  young  boys,  and  women."*  This  exactly  agrees  with 
the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Grierson,  that  the  South  has  be- 
come an  empty  nut-shell.  As  no  legerdemain  can  su2}ply 
the  want  of  men,  we  may  now  look  for  the  submission  of 
the  slaveholders.  AYe  may  further  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  of  supplies  from  the  same  letter  of  the  Southern 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  respecting  the  great  army  in 
which  all  the  hopes  of  the  Confederate  leaders  rested.  Two 
days  only  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  termed  it  a 
"  tatterdemalion  army,"  and  the  men  "  ragged  and  unkempt 
ragamuffins." -f-  Either  the  Government  at  Eichmond  must 
have  a  heartless  contempt  for  its  soldiers,  or  it  must  be 
totally  destitute  of  funds.  Discontent  is  now  happily  adding 
its  influence  to  that  of  exhaustion.  Conscripts  are  impatient 
of  being  forced  into  a  service  which  they  detest,  wherein 
they  must  be  driven  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  Poor  men 
are  saying  that  "  this  is  the  rich  man's  war,  but  the  poor 
man's  fight."  Georgia  is  shewing  some  impatience  of  the 
Confederate  yoke ;  and  of  North  Carolina,  the  Independent 
says,  "  It  is  well  known  to  be  deeply  disaflfected  to  the  rebel 
Government."!  Thirty-six  thousand  paroled  prisoners  have 
learned  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  how  kind  as  well  as 
brave  those  Federal  soldiers  are  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  "worse  than  hyenas."      And  those  numerous 

*  Times,  July  29.  +  Ibid.,  July  29. 

J  New  York  Independent,  July  9. 
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wounded  prisoners,  whose  treatment  "  is  kind,  generous,  and 
noble  in  the  highest  degree,"  will  not  return  to  their  homes 
with  that  "burning  hatred  to  the  Yankees,"  which  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  ascribes  to  the  misguided  conscripts 
of  the  South.*  These  paroled  soldiers  are  lost  to  the  rebel- 
lion, because  till  they  are  exchanged  they  cannot  serve  again, 
and  the  number  of  Federals  paroled  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  Confederates  who  are  so  bound.  Of  course,  the  conscrip- 
tion cannot  reach  them ;  and  when  General  Sherman  re- 
ports, "  The  army  paroled  have  to  a  great  degree  deserted," 
he  clearly  intimates  that  they  are  disinclined  to  serve  if  they 
might. 

The  victories  in  the  field,  the  suppression  of  riots  in 
New  York,  and  the  growing  determination  of  the  nation  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  have  given  an  increased  confidence 
to  men  of  business.  Gold,  which  was  at  one  time  at  70  per 
cent,  premium,  was  on  July  l7th  at  26  per  cent.,  and  was  still 
going  down.  This  fact  was  thus  expounded  that  day  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times : — "  Wall  Street,"  which  means 
the  mercantile  and  moneyed  men  of  New  York,  the  best 
exponents  of  the  national  feeling,  and  amongst  the  most 
enlightened  judges  of  passing  events,  "is  of  opinion  that 
General  IMeade  has  achieved  a  signal  triumph,  that  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  has  secured  for  all 
time  to  come  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the 
rebellion  is  driven  to  bay  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
that  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  Savannah  are  doomed,  that  the 
mob  of  New  York  is  only  a  mob  of  thieves,  that  the  haj^py 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  j)eace  and  plenty  will  again  smile 
on  the  land,  and  that  a  reconciliation  between  North  and 

*  "  The  treatment  which  i-ebel  wounded  receive  here  and  elsewhere,"  of 
which  I  am  an  ej^e-witness,  is  kind,  generous,  and  noble  in  the  highest  de- 
gree."— English  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  S(ar,  Frederick,  Md.,  July 
10 ;  Morning  Star,  July  28. 
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South  will  make  of  the  United  States  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest government  on  the  face  of  the  earth."* 

The  Richmond  Inquirer,  agreeing  with  Wall  Street,  said 
on  the  16th,  "The  only  salvation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
is  the  calling  out  a  levy  en  masse,  the  application  of  martial 
law  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  absolute  control  of  all 
trade."  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  is  of  the  same  mind,  for  he  has 
issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  orders  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  to  repair  to  the  conscript  camps 
under  penalty  of  being  punished  as  deserters  ;  while  all  who 
do  not  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  rebel  Government  are 
to  be  banished  the  country.  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  "calls 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  "  but  will  they  come  when  he 
does  call  for  them  ? " 

Whether,  however,  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  capitalists 
of  New  York  are  too  sanguine  or  not,  the  events  which  have 
so  raised  their  hopes  are  certainly  considerable  enough  to 
justify  our  Government  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  Mr  Eoebuck 
and  his  allies  to  secure  a  recognition.  Few  will  now  wish 
to  get  cotton  by  breaking  the  blockade. 

On  another  point,  however,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
anxious.  Vessels  of  war  are  still  building  for  the  slave- 
holders in  British  shipyards.  May  every  man  who  has  ears 
to  hear,  listen  to  the  warnings  of  thirty  Liverpool  shipowners 
which  were  so  well  expounded  by  Mr  Cobden  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  following  are  brief 
extracts  : — 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memorial  from  upwards  of  thirty 
of  the  principal  and  most  respectable  shipowners  of  Liver- 
pool. Three  vessels,  (the  Oreto,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia,) all  of  which  were  built  in  England,  armed  in  England, 
and  chiefly  manned  in  England,  are  engaged  at  this  moment 

*  Times,  July  30. 
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in  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power. 
Two  out  of  the  three  have  never  entered  a  Confederate  port 
at  all.  I  am  told,  it  has  been  stated  publicly,  that  one  of 
these  vessels  had  fifty-two  out  of  fifty-three  of  its  crew  Eng- 
lishmen.    The  memorialists  say — 

" '  That  the  experience  of  late  events  has  proved  to  tha 
conviction  of  your  memorialists,  that  the  possession  by  a 
belligerent  of  swift  steam  cruisers,  under  no  necessity,  actual 
or  conventional,  to  visit  the  possibly  blockaded  home  ports 
of  that  belligerent,  but  able  to  obtain  all  requisite  supplies 
from  neutrals,  will  become  a  weapon  of  offence  against  which 
no  preponderance  of  naval  strength  can  effectually  guard, 
and  the  severity  of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  ratio  of  the 
shipping  and  mercantile  wealth  of  the  nation  against  whose 
mercantile  marine  the  efforts  of  those  steam  cruisers  may  be 
directed.  That  the  effect  of  future  war  with  any  power 
thus  enabled  to  purchase,  prepare,  and  refit  vessels  of  war  in 
neutral  ports,  will  inevitably  be  to  transfer  to  neutral  flags 
that  portion  of  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  the  world  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  your  memorialists  and  by  other  British  ship- 
owners.' 

"  There  are  two  vessels  now  completing  in  this  country — 
iron  vessels  heavily  armoured  for  war  purposes  ;  and  Mr 
Adams,  the  American  minister,  has  declared  to  the  Govern- 
ment his  belief  that  those  vessels  are  intended  for  the  Con- 
federate Government.  From  all  I  see  stated  of  opinion  in 
America,  through  the  press,  I  believe  that  if  these  two  ves- 
sels go  out  and  commence  a  war  upon  the  United  States,  it 
will  lead  to  a  war  with  this  country.  If  they  go  out,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  will  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  a  rup- 
ture with  this  country. 

"Eecollect  that  every  vessel  captured  by  the  Oreto,  the 
Alabama,   and  the  Virginia,   is  debited  to  the   accoimt  of 
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Engiaud,  and  that  the  American  minister  has  made  a  formal 
claim  upon  this  country  for  indemnity  for  these  captures. 
Our  Government  has  constantly  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claim,  but  that  is  the  serious  part  of  the  whole  question. 
Here  is  an  existing  claim  by  a  foreign  government,  which 
must  be  met  in  some  way  or  other.  It  is  out  of  disputed 
claims  such  as  this  that  frequently  arise  those  collisions 
which  take  place  between  one  country  ai^d  another.  Is  this 
a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
whole  community  by  the  acts  of  individuals — by  three  or 
four  firms  in  England,  doing  that  which  is  known  to  be  an 
invasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  ?  Is  it,  I  ask,  desirable  that 
the  whole  interests  of  this  great  community  should  be  put  in 
future  jeopardy  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  ?  I  say, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  in  this  country, 
of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  realm,  to  frown  them  down  when 
he  sees  they  are  going  on. 

"  The  public  opinion  of  America  has  been  in  favour  of 
maintaining  this  neutrality  code.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  American  Government  in  1855,  during  the  Crimean  war, 
to  maintain  it.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  vessel  of  war 
building  in  New  York,  called  the  Maury,  and  our  consul 
at  New  York  obtained  permission  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  have  the  vessel  arrested.  She  was 
found  to  be  an  innocent  vessel,  and  was  released  at  the  in- 
st-ance  of  our  own  consul  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  met,  and  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  '  Eesolved, — That  the  merchants  of  New  York,  as  part 
of  the  body  of  merchants  of  the  United  States,  will  uphold 
the  Government  in  the  full  maintenance  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  this  country ;  and  w^e  acknowledge  and  adopt,  and 
always  have  regarded,  the  acts  of  the  United  States  for  pre- 
serving its  neutrality  as  binding  in  honour  and  conscience 
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as  well  as  in  law ;  and  that  we  denounce  those  who  violate 
them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in 
universal  abhorrence.'  I  should  like  to  see  our  chambers  of 
commerce  putting  forward  a  similar  declaration,  that  the 
acts  for  preserving  our  neutrality,  '  are  binding  in  honour 
and  conscience  as  well  as  in  law,  and  that  we  denounce  those 
who  violate  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  to 
be  held  in  universal  abhorrence.' 

"  The  Government  will  incur  an  immense  responsibility,  if 
they  allow  those  iron-clad  vessels  to  leave  these  shores,  as 
the  Alabama  left.  The  departure  of  that  vessel  might 
have  been  prevented.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this 
dreadful  war,  let  us  keep  clear  of  it.  Prevent  those  cruisers 
and  ships  of  war  from  interfering  in  a  way  which  will  affect 
materially  the  great  interests  of  America,  and  my  voice  will 
be  mute  in  the  quarrel."  * 

It  is  better  for  us  to  pay  twenty  millions  to  the  American 
Government  as  an  indemnity  for  the  injuries  which  we  have 
done  them  by  these  three  vessels,  than  to  sustain  a  refusal 
to  pay  by  a  war  which  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions. 
But  it  is  humiliating  to  have  to  argue  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  self-interest ;  because  all  honourable  feeling  ought 
to  prevent  us  from  thus  destroying  the  commerce  of  a  friendly 
nation.  Let  the  voice  of  every  man  of  principle  in  the  land 
sustain  the  Government  in  its  endeavours  to  prevent  those 
cruisers  from  involving  us  in  war. 

For  all  the  recent  blessings  which  God  has  given  to  the 
nation,  Mr  Lincoln  has  appointed  August  2d  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  He  called  the  people  to  be 
thankful  "  for  victories  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
grounds  for  augmented  confidence  that  the  Union  and  the 
constitution  will  be  preserved,  and  that  peace  and  prosperity 
*  Times,  July  27. 
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will  be  permanently  maintained.'"  The  cause  of  the  nation 
is  just,  they  have  fought  with  a  gallantry  which  has  not  been 
disgraced  by  vindictiveness ;  and  if  now  they  de^Dend  on  God 
for  their  success,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  He  will 
bless  their  righteous  cause,  and  their  humble  trust  in  Him, 
by  securing  for  them  Eeunion,  Emancipation,  and  Peace. 


THE  END. 
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